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Throuqh Auaust, 1979, r'pproximately 63, 000 low-income 
youths in 17 areas across the country had been enrolled in Youth 
Incentive Entitlement Pilot Proiects that guaranteed them a part-time 
iob durino the s<:hool year and a full-time job during summer Eonths 
on the condition that they remain in, or return to, a secondary 
school or enroll in an equivalency education program; 30,000 youths 
were currently enrolled. A study of the program for the period 
September 1, 1978, throuah Auaust 31, 1979, showed evolving 
relationships between the urime sponsors and the educational system 
and between the prime sponsors and the private sector, and growing 
experience in dealing with school drop-outs. Several new activities 
were launched during this period, including a private sector wage 
subsidy variation experiment: an effort to provide educational 
resources: and a modest expansion in several sites^ During this 
period, larae numbers cf youths were employed and attending school, 
the share cf private sector worksites was arowing, and youths were 
remainina in the proaram for fairly long periods of time^ However, 
while substantial improvements in administration were noted, the 
proaram model continued to pose a challenae, and the effects of the 
rapid start-up were still apparent at some sites. In a few cases, 
sites experienced persistent operational problems, (KG) 
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PREFACE 

This is the second interim report examining issues related to the 
implementation of the Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Project demons- 
tration. The first report dealt primarily with questions concerning the 
start-up phase c'' the demonstration and the capacity of the 17 selected 
prime sponsors to initiate this rather complex and innovative undertaking. 
This second report reviews the progress made by the sites in moving into 
what was, for most of them, a more stable operating environment. 

There are a number of important facets of the demonstration, as the 
report indicates, which are still very much in the developing mode even 
within this later environment ♦ Among them are the evolving relationships 
between the priiie sponsors and the educational systems and between the 
prime sponsors and the private sector; and a growing experience over the 
months in d^caling with the school drop-out population. Also during this 
period, and as part of the evolutionary process of the demonstration, 
several potentially important new activities were launched, including the 
development of a private sector wage subsidy variation experiment 
designed to test the implications of different subsidy levels or partici- 
pation rates of the private sector in a jobs program for youth; an effort 
to *-nrich the program at many of the sites by providing increased re- 
sources for educationally-riilated activities especially directed toward 
the drop-out youths; and a modest, phased expansion in several of the 
Tier II sites to better ascertain the tnanageraeni: capacity of the prime 
sponrors to build on their existing program experience. 
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These undertakings, when coupled with the ongoing major research 
effort in Entitlement, especially the longer-term analysis of the i:.Qprct 
of the program on tae educational achievement and e^iipioyment of the 

IS, should, if given a reasonable opportunity in time, yield a 
significant body of information. This in turn will better enable Policy- 
makers to understand and plan for new initiatives which can effectively 
deal with the seriou ; r^^oblem facing our nation as it attempts to amelio- 
rate youth unemployTcenl . 

At this point, rne fate of thf; Entitlement demonstration after the 
summer of 1980 is still very nr.'^h an open question. It does appear 
clear, however, that a considerable body of experience and a new capacity 
has been established and is in use among the participating prime sponsors. 
Whatever form, new or continued, the >ath initiatives ultimately take, 
it would seem most prudent ^:hat this capacity not be lost but rather 
built on in some rational way. 

William J. Grinker 
President 
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ENTITLEMENT SITES AND CETA PRIME SPONSORS 



Tier I 



Site 



Baltimore , 
Maryland 

Boston, 

Massachusetcs 

Cincinnati, 
Ohio 



Denver, 
Colorado 

Detroit, 
Michigan 

King- Snohomish Counties, 
Washington 

Southern Rural Mississippi 



Tier H 

Alachua Ccunty, 
Florida 

Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 

Berkeley, 
California 

Dayton, 
Ohio 

Monterey County, 
California 

Nashua County, 
New Hampshire 

New York, 
New York 



Prime Sponsor 

Mayor's Office of Manpower 
Resources 

Employment and Economic 
Policy Administration 

City of Cincinnati 

Employment and Training 
Division 

Denver Employment and 
Training Administration 

Employment and Training 
Department 

King-Snohomish Manpower 
Consortium 

Governor ' s Off ice of 
Job Development and 
Training 



Alachua County CETA 



City of Albuquerque Office 
of CETA 

Office of Employment 
and Community Programs 

Office of the City Manager 
Manpower Planning 
and Management 

Monterey Ceta Administration 

Southern New Hampshire 
Services/CETA 

Department of Employment 
of the City of New York 
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Philadelphia, City of Philadelphia Area 
Pennsylvania Manpower Planning Council 

Steuben County. Steuben County Manpower 
New York Administration 

Syracuse, City of Syracuse Office of 
New York Federal and State Aid 

Coordination 
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SUMMARY 



The Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects, also known as the 
Entitlement demonstration, is the nation's first guaranteed jobs program. 
It has been in operation since March 1978, and ±s currently scheduled to 
run to September 1980. Through August 1979, the program has enrolled 
over 63,000 low-income youths, with current participants numbering about 
30,000. According to the guidelines Congress set out when it enacted the 
Entitlement demonstration as part of the Youth Employment and Demonstra- 
tion Projects Act (YEDPA) of 1977, these youths are guaranteed a part > 
time job during the school year and a full-time one during the summer, as 
long as they agree to remain in or return to school and to maintain 
established standards for performance and attendance both in school and 
on the job. The purpose cf this conditioned entitlement is to find out 
whether linking a requirement for attendance and performance in school to 
a guaranteed job will have a positive effect on the ability of low-in- 
come youths to succeed in schools, obtain their high school degrees or 
equivalents and increase their future employability . 

To be el. gible to receive Entitlement's work guarantee, youths must 
come from families on welfare or with incomes at or below the poverty 
level, must be between the ages of 16 and 19 years old, and live in one 
of the 17 designated areas, or sites, in which the demonstration has been 
established. In each of the 17 sites. Entitlement projects are funded 
through CETA prime sponsors which in most instances act as project 
managers. The sites were chosen competitively fiou. among 153 original 
applicant prime sponsors. The sites are composed of seven large, or 
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Tier I, and 10 sraall, oc Tier II, programs. The Tier I sites, encompas- 
sing a full or partial city or a multi-county region, test the feasibility 
of operating tlie model under laige scale saturation conditions. The Tier 
II sites, usually covering less populated areas or small portions of a 
city, are designed to give wider scope to program innovation. 

Overall responsibility for the management of the demonstration rests 
with the Office of Youth Programs, Employment and Training Administration 
of the Department of Labor. The Department has contracted with the 
Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation (I-fDRC), a nonprofit corpora- 
tion which tests new social initiatives to serve the needs of the disad- 
vantaged, to oversee the operations of the demonstration. The Department 
also has asked MDRC to carry out the extensive research that Congress 
called for in the 1977 Youth Act to inform policymakers about possible 
problems of youth employment • 

MDRC has divided the ongoing research effort into four major areas: 
a study of the participation rates of eligibles and of the program's 
impact on their school and labor market behavior; a study of the cost of 
operating Entitlement and projections of what these costs would be under 
various options for continuation, should that be desired; an analysis of 
the program's implementation in order to determine whether and how well 
the program accomplishes what it was designed to achieve in operation and 
the factors that affect those results; and a number of special studies 
concerning particular aspects of the demonstration. This report is part 
of the ongoing implementation analysis, but it also incorporates early 
estimates of the participation rates of eligibles and of the cost of 
operating or expanding the Entitlement demons tration» 



MDRC has already icsued several research reports on the demonstra- 
tion. An early impact report ^provides a starting point against vrhich 
the impact of the demonstration can be measured by analyzing the charac- 
teristics and school and work behavior of a selected sample of Entitle- 

9 

raent-eligible youths* Two implementation reports"^ cover the start-up 
and early periods of the demonstration, January-September 1978. These 
reports document a somewhat difficult initial adjustment period for many 
program operators. During this time they experienced the effects of 
Entitlement's rapr.d start-up, during which h.'€veral agencies — prime 
sponsors, schools and other subcontractors — had to forge new partner-* 
ships. There were also special conditions intrinsic to the program model 
that posed challenges. In Entitlement, program operators who were ac- 
customed to more traditional fixed--slot employment programs had to be 
prepared for continued recruitment of program eligibles, unpredictable 
enrollment levels and the need for ongoing efforts to assign youths to 
jobs, monitor both their school and work performance, ar.d check and 
reverify their eligibility for the program. 

This report summarizes developments in the demonstration between 
September 1, 1978 through August 31, 1979. Overall, it documents the 



Suzanne Barclay, Christine Bottom, George Farkas, Ernst W. Stromsdor- 
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The Youth Entitlement Demonstration: A Summary Report on the Start- 
up Period of the Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects , MDRC , 
January 1979, and Joseph Ball, William Diaz, Joan Leiman, Sheila Mandel, 
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improvement of the sites in implementing Entitlement's rigorous program 
model. During this period, large numbers of youths were employed 
and attending school, the share of private sector worksites in the 
demonstration was growing, and youths appeared to remain in the program 
for fairly long periods of time. However, while substantial improvements 
in administration are noted, the report also points out that the program 
model continues to pose a challenge and the effects of the rapid start-up 
are still apparent at some sites. In a few cases, sites have experi- 
enced persistent operational problems. The following discussion summa- 
rizes the key findings: 

Program Participation 

e The demonstration has recruited and enrolled a large and impressive 
number of youths. According to preliminary data from the impact analysis 
at four sites, about 40 percent of youths eligible for the program 
enrolled in the first year. While this indicates that programs were able 
to mobilize themselves to make a major recruitment effort, there is some 
tendency for recruitment efforts to subside as programs find that they 
have already enrolled a large number of participants • 

m The level of enrollment is affected by a mix of variables, includ- 
ing the number of eligibles In the Entitlement area, the intensity of 
recruiting, and the condition of the local labor market, a factor that 
seems to be especially important in recruitment of drop-outs. 

a A significantly higher proportion of in-*school eligibles than 
drop-outs participated in the program; however^ a large number of former 
drop-outs did enroll. While there are limitations on the drawing power 
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of the program for older out-of-school youths with a greater interest in 
full-time work, cumulatively, drop-outs constituted about 10 percent of 
enrollment in the program. In the four Entitlement sites in which the 
impact of the demonstration is being studied intensively, almost 13 
percent of the youths who were not in school at all during 1977-78 
returned to school and enrolled in Entitlement during 1978* 

Several factors that have an impact on drop-out recruitment have 
emerged from the experience of the demonstration. First, public schools 
are not as effective in recruiting drop-outs into the programs as are 
other agencies in the community that have stronger links to this popula- 
tion. Second, drop-outs are more likely to return to school and partici- 
pate in Entitlement If provisions are made for alternative educational 
programs. Increasing the number of hours that drop-outs could work in 
the program might Increase their participation rates, but this is not 
certain, 

o Although procedures have improved over time, there were limita- 
tions on the ability and willingness of the prime sponsors to establish 
and enforce school and work attendance and perforraiance standards and to 
reverify youths. The relative newness of these procedures to most prime 
sponsors, the fear that terminations would result in lowered reputation 
of the program and in cuts in funding., and the reluctance on the part of 
many program personnel to cut off ties with poorly performing youths all 
posed impediments to the implementation of these program guidelines. 
Developing Jobs 

e Prime sponsors were generally abe to develop enough jobs — 
usually entry-level clerical, maintenance and repair jobs — for all 
program participants, even in the largest sites. This capacity has come 
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Into question so far only in the saturation site of rural Mississippi, 
where there may not have been enough employment opportunities and where 
the lack of adequate transportation impeded the ability of participants 
to reach available jobs. Although the presence of an adjacent small city 
and the provision of transportation to jobs for youths lessened this 
problem in other rural project areas, it remains to be seen whether more 
vigorous job development efforts coupled with transportation aid will 
result in a sufficient number of jobs for all enrollees in a large rural 
site. 

e There was general improvement during this time period in reducing 
the lag between enrollment of youths and their assignment to jobs, a 
delay that had caused serious problems at several sites during the 
start-up period. The development of effective standard operating proce- 
dures helped to reduce this delay at some sites. This improvement is 
significant because the Integrity of the Entitlement guarantee depends 
upon the delivery of jobs to youths in a timely manner. 

o Close to 50 percent of the work sponsors in the program were in 
the private sector, accounting for about 21 percent of all job hours. 
The majority of these were small firms, hiring one or two youths. During 
this period, the demonstration experienced a steady overall growth in 
worksites and job hours in the private sector. While some sites began 
with strong private sector recruitment efforts, others successfully 
shifted their efforts in the direction of more private employers once 
their programs were underway. Depending on local circumstances, both 
intermediary organizations and the prime sponsors themselves were effec- 
tive recrluitlng agents in the private sector. 
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Schooling 

o Schools have generally shown good cooperation v^ith prime sponsors 
in recruitment of in-school youths into the program, a task requiring few 
adjustments in their routine. A more difficult feature of the demonstra- 
tion for schools and prime sponsors has been the need for the establish- 
ment and enforcement of school standards that youths have to meet as a 
erudition for participation. In addition, once established, adherence to 
school standc'^rds ha^ been spotty, but has shown some improvement as the 
demonstration progressed. 

• The demonstration has fostered the development and expansion of 
alternative school programs to serve returning drop-outs, particularly at 
the Tier I sites. Most school systems in Entitlement areas have also 
adopted pol'cies of credit for Entitlement work; howevei , creating 
flexible schedules to allow youths to meet the ten-hour work minimum per 
week has been a more difficult adjustment for the schools to make. Except 
for program additions at some sites sponsored by the demonstration's own 
supplemental Enrichment funding. Entitlement has not occasioned any 
substantial innovations in public school curriculum or course offerings. 
Program Cost 

o The amount expended for the demonstration from its inception in 
January 1978 through August 31, 1979 was $130.3 million. The main 
determinant of the cost of Entitlement is participant wages, which for 
the demonstration as a whole, accounted for 63 percent of project opera- 
ting costs. Thus far, stability of enrollments has resulted in a stable 
expenditure pattern. 
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w Two separate estimates were made of the unit cost of the Entitle- 
ment program. First, on the average between September 1, 1978 and August 
31, 1979, it cost $4,749 to provide a full year of Entitlement employ- 
ment to the typical youth participants Second, on the average, only 
$1,631 was actually spent on each participating youth, since many were in 
Entitlement for less than the full fiscal year. 

a It is estimated that it would cost about $85.2 million to continue 
the demonstration at the current sites through fiscal year 1981, if 
eligibility continued to be restricted to youths on welfare or with 
family incomes below the poverty standard. Using the current income and 
other eligibility criteria, it would cost an estimated $206.3 million per 
year to expand Entitlement operations to ten additional large sites and 
ten small ones (two In each Federal region); an additional $488.8 million 
per year to expand Entitlement to youths in all designated poverty areas, 
and $1,173 billion to offer Entitlement to all eligible youths in the 
country. If the income criteria were raised to 70 percent of the Lower 
Living Standard, costs would range from $109.5 million for the current 
sites to $1,507 billion for all eligibles nationally. 

This interim report concludes that Entitlement Is, on the whole, a 
feasible program model. During this period, prime sponsors have demons- 
trated a good capacity to recruit and enroll large numbers of eligible 
youths, to develop a sufficient number of jobs for them, including a 
growing number of jobs in the private sector, and to attract a relatively 
small but significant proportion of out-of-school youths to the program. 
The ability of prime sponsors to deliver the job guarantee by matching 
youths to jobs promptly has Increased over the period of time covered by 
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this report. Enforcement of the conditional nature of the guarantee 
through the monitoring of school and work attendance and performance 
standards and of eligibility requirements l*or reverif icatlon has been 
more problematic • VThile the experience of the program during this period 
points to its feasibility, the answer to the more critical question — 
the impact of Entitlement on the school behavior and employment prospects 
of disadvantaged youths — must await the results of further research^ 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 

The Subject of the Report 

This research report is part of a continuing series which ex- 
amines the implementation, impact and costs of the Youth Incentive 
Entitlement Pilot Projects, also known as the Youth Entitlement Demon- 
stration.^ The primary focus of this particular report is one of 
implementation and project feasibility, although the report also incor- 
porates findings on costs and on the participation rates of eligibles, 
part of Entitlement's impact analysis. It builds on two earlier reports 
that covered the planning and early implementation of the demonstration 
from late 1977 through September 1978, when the projects were emerging 
from the hectic and somewhat difficult stages of initial implementation. 
This report therefore concentrates on the later period of the demon- 
stration between September 1, 1978 through August 31, 1979, when all 
projects were in full and more stable operations. 

The Genesis of Entitlement 

The Youth Entitlement Demonstration is carried out under Title 
II of the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act (YEDPA) of 
1977, now incorporated under Title IV of the CETA Amendments of 1978. 
Based on the assumption that a high school diploma coupled with some work 



The Youth Entitlement Demonstration Program: A Summary Report on 
the Start-up Period of the Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects , 
January 1979 and The Youth Entitlement Demonstration: An Interim Report 
on Program Implementation , April 1979. A full list of published and 
forthcoming reports for the demonstration appears Appendix D. 



experience would enhance the future education and employment potential of 
disadvantaged youths, Congress created Entitlement to test the feasi-- 
bility and effect of guaranteeing a job, part-time during the school year 
and full-time during the summer, to such youths, aged 16 to 19, The job 
would only be provided on the condition that the youths remain in or 
return to a school program leading to a high school diploma or its 
equivalent. The national demonstration, currently authorized to operate 
through the end of the fiscal year 1980, encompasses 17 projects across 
the country that were funded starting in early 1978 by the Department of 
Labor. Each project operates under the auspices of a CETA prime sponsor. 

The Entitlement demonstration, and two others authorized by the 
Youth Act of 1977, are part of a broad knowledge development strategy 
initiated by Congress to find out what works to ameliorate the problems 
associated with youth unemployment and what does not. Entitlement is 
carried out and funded by the Department of Labor. 

The Sites 

The 17 prime sponsors currently operating Entitlement projects 
were selected through an open competitive process from 153 that initially 
applied.^ In addition to the quality of proposals, these sites were 
chosen for regional variety, different labor market characteristics, 
rural/urban differences, and eligible populations of varying ethnic 
composition. Site selection was further governed by a two tier strategy, 
established by the Department of Labor, to allow for both 1^ rge-scale 



This process is described in Ball, et al». The Entitlement Demon- 
stration , pp. 14-31. 
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saturation projects and for smaller ones, which test different program 
approaches and innovations. Given the cost limitations, this strategy 
thus allowed for a large number of projects and also for greater diver- 
sity in the conditions under which Entitlement would be der.ons t rat ed. 

Table 1 summarizes the characteristics of the sites, which were 
selected in January 1978. With only a few exceptions, the projects 
commenced operations in February and March of that year. 

The Role of MDRC 

The U.S* Department of Labor, which is responsible for the operation 
of the Entitlement demonstration, contracted with the Manpower Demonstra- 
tion Research Corporation (MDRC) to design and conduct a four-part 
research analysis and to oversee program operations. MDRC is a nonpro- 
fit, publicly supported, private corporation formed in 1974 to design, 
manage and research programs developed to test new techniques for im- 
proving the social and economic well-being of the disadvantaged. In 
carrying out its role in the Entitlement demonstration, MDRC has worked 
closely with the U»S» D-'partment of Labor, which maintains the overall 
management and policy-making responsibility for the program. 

The Issues 

The central issue of concern in the implementation analysis, and 
therefore of this report, is the issue of Entitlement's feasibility. Is 
the program model workable through prime sponsor systems? That question 
introduces a variety of others. Can effective systems be established to 
inform eligibles of their entitlement, and in turn, to recruit and enroll 



TABLE I 



SUMMARY CHARACTERISTICS OF SITES SELECTED FOR 
PARTICIPATION IN THE YOUTH ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION 

TIER I 



Site 


DOL Regior 


1 Entitlement Area 


Unemployment Rate 


Baltimore 


III 


Four complete high school 
zones and part of a fifth, 
encompassing 1/3 of the city 




Boston 


I 


Four School districts; parts 
of Dorchester, Roxbury, S. 
Boston, Mattapan, Hyde Park, 
Central Boston, Charlestown 


h 

9.8% (1977) 


Cincinnati 


V 


Entire City 


b 

7.0% (1977) 


Denver 


VIII 


Entire City 


b 

6.9% (1976) 


Detroit 


V 


Attendance zones of five 
high schools 


13.1% (1977)^ 


Kinq-Snohomisl 


1 X 


King County and Snohomish 
v-uunLy, inciuuing tne city 
of Seattle 


b 

6.7% (1977) 


Mississippi 


IV 


Nineteen rural counties 
located in a belt across the 
state between the City of 
Jackson and the Gulf of 
Mexico 


4.2% (1977)^ 



Racial Composition 
of Entitlement 
Area's Total Population 



15% white, 35% non-white 
(1977) 



77% white, 22%. non-white 
1% other (1970) 



72% white, 28% non-white 

(1970) 

91% white, 9% non-white 
17^ Hispanic (1977 

30% white, 70% non-white 
(1977) 

90% white, 10% non-white 
(1979) 



60% white, 40% non-white 
(1975) 



3') 



^Rates shown are for the City 
^Rates shown are for the Prime Sponsor Area 



"^ERiC^*^^ are for the state 



SUMMARY CHARACTERISTICS OF SITES SELECTED FOR 
PARTICIPATION IN THE YOUTH ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION 



TIER II 





U\JLi AC^±VJil 


Fnt'1 1*! PiDPTii" Arpri 


IneinolovniGnt Rate 


Racial Composition 
of Entitlement 
Area's Total Population 


AiaCnUa 


TV 

i V 


compassing urban and ru- 
ral areas 




fiQ% white. non-white 
(1970) 


Albuquerque 


VI 


One high school attendance 
district 


9.8% (1976)^ 


90% white, 10% non-white 
54% Hispanic (1970) 


Berkeley 


IX 


Entire city 


14.6% (1976)^ 


63% white, 37% non-white 
7% Hispanic (1978) 


Dayton 


V 


One census tract in the 
city of Dayton, Ohio 


10% (1977)^ 


1% white, 99% non-white 
(1977) 


Hillsborough 


I 


Entire city of Nashua 


5% (1978) 


99% white, 1% non-white 
(1978) 


Monterey 


IX 


One school district in a 
preponderantly rural area 


6.7% (1978)^ 


85% white, 15% non-white 
69% Hispanic (1978) 


New York 


II 


Part of one school district 
in Brooklyn 


10.8% (1975)^ 


40% white, 60% non-white 
6% Hispanic (1970) 


rnilaUcipnia 


TTT 


Philadelphia 


9 7% (1977)^ 


16% white, 84% non-white 
(1978) 


Steuben 


II 


Seven school districts in 
rural Steuben County, New 
York 


b 

8.1% (1976) 


99% white, 1% non-wnite 
(1976) 


Syracuse 


II 


Entire city 


b 

8.6% (1977) 


85% white, 15% non-white 
(1978) 



ticipation in the Entitlement Demonstration. Unemployment rates and Racial Composition figures were n 
consistently defined in the proposals. 

^Rates are shown for the Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) . 
'rr»9r>- shown for the Prime Sponsor Area. 
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those interested? Can income, age, and residence eligibility require- 
ments be monitored and enforced not only at enrollment, but during the 
course of participation? Can the school conditions be enforced, es- 
pecially the requirement for monthly certification of satisfactory 
attendance and performance? Will sufficient schooling opportunities be 
available for returning drop-outs? Can a sufficient number of worksites 
be developed in the Tier I sites to provide jobs for a large number of 
participants? How difficult is it to match or process enrollees from the 
point of enrollment to an assigned job? At what cost does "workability" 
come? What factors impede or enhance the willingness and ability of prime 
sponsors to carry out these various Entitlement functions? How might 
the model be altered to improve the implementation? 

Thet-e questions, in turn, must be answered within the context of 
Entitlement's specialness as a manpower program, and by implication, the 
inexperience of prime sponsors with several novel features that make 
Entitlement operationally demanding. 

Unlike fixed-slot manpower programs, which serve as many individuals 
as possible within available budgets (a number usually far fewer than the 
universe of need), ntitlement must serve all interested eligibles who 
come forth. The "job entitlement" creates an obligation to provide 
employment to those who qualify and request it. This obligation has a 
number of ramifications. 

One of these is continuous enrollment. As youths become eligible,^ 
they become entitled, and the opportunity to enroll must be available if 



By turning 16, moving into the Entitlement areas, a drop in family 
income, enrolling in school, or a combination of these factors. 



they want it. Worksite development and maintenance must therefore be 
continuous to ensure an adequate supply of jobs to meet the demand. 
Moreover, the gtxarantee obligates prime sponsors to make the program's 
availability known widely so that youths are aware of their entitlement. 
And, the benefit — the job — should be provided in a timely manner. If 
nothing else, a true entitlement must be made real within a reasonable 
amount of time, or its meaning as an entitlement is obviated. 

Another ramification is the need for careful monitoring of eligi- 
bility. Both politically and as a matter of social equity it is impor- 
tant that, to the maximum degree possible, only those individuals actual- 
ly meeting the eligibility requirements receive the promised benefit. In 
addition, there is a cost consideration. Because of open-ended enroll- 
ments, Entitlement costs are a function of participation levels, not the 
reverse. Without careful checking of eligibility, costs could reach 
high, unexpected levels if Ineligibles entered the projects in large 
numbers. And, because a participant's eligibility status can change over 
the course of participation — because of a change in family income, age, 
residence or school status — some degree of continuing eligibility 
monitoring appears to be required. Manpower programs have never before 
required that of prime sponsors nor in such an extensive manner as 
Entitlement specifies. 

The school condition is also particularly demanding. As required by 
legislation, participating youths not only have to be enrolled, but must 
meet performance and attendance standards to ensure their progress toward 
a high school degree or its equivalent. Existing guidelines request 
monthly assurance from schools that part ici'. ants are meeting these 



standards. The establishment and use of such standards and the need for 
continuous monitoring of each participant's achievement are also new to 
manpower programs* They require the establishment of a close and 
cooperative relationship between the schools and prime sponsors — a 
relationship generally not extant to the degree required by Entitlement. 

Beyond the ramifications of the school-conditioned job guarantee, 
the implementation of the Entitlement model poses other challenges to 
prime sponsors and agencies Involved in the projects. Size, for example, 
is a critical factor. Prior to implementation, site estimates projected 
that the demonstration would reach a participation level of 45,000 active 
youths at its largest point, with the Tier I projects ranging in size 
from about 3,000 to 9,000 active participants. Moreover, to meet En- 
titlement's ultimate objective, the alleviation of youth employment 
problems, these large numbers were to be reached quickly; high partici- 
pant levels were to be achieved within six months of the demonstration's 
start. This negated adequate planning at the sites or a reasonable 
shake-down period before full operation. 

The research and demonstration character of the program also have 
affected the operation of the pilot projects, most directly through the 
requirement for extensive information on participants, jobs and wages. 
In addition, the research aspect of the prograiL further reinforced its 
character as a highly conditioned or circumscribed program. Prime 
sponsors are required to manage projects tightly and to monitor closely 
the delivery of employment, the quality of the work, the enforcement of 
the schooling condition, and the enforcement of other eligibility re- 
quirements, both because the program is an entitlement and because, as a 



research demonstration, a basic uniform program model has to be provided 
across the sites. 

Finally, because the Department of Labor's Youth Office designated 
MDRC to oversee its operation and carry out the research. Entitlement is 
carried out under more centralized direction than provided under regular 
CETA channels* Prime sponsors, therefore, initially found themselves 
negotiating with an organization they did not know well and with one that 
would provide closer oversight of their program operations than usual. 

To summarize, Entitlement posed a difficult set of circumstances for 
the prime sponsors responsible for Its impleraentation. As a school- 
conditioned job guarantee. It was unique in manpower programming. It 
was also a large program which was expected to operate quickly. Further, 
both the guarantee and the researcli demonstration aspect made Entitlement 
a highly conditioned program, with fairly specific rules of operation, 
whosf:: enforcement was overseen by an organization previously unknown to 
the grantees. 

Though, on the whole, prime sponsors were able to recruit large 
numbers of youths successfully during the start-up period and provide 
most of them with jobs, these factors and others led to a number of 
problems during the first stage of the program* Some of them were 
severe, especially at the Tier I sites, and they are documented in MDRC's 
Interim Report on Program Im p lementatio n (April 1979). Among them were 
long delays at several projects in assigning enrollees to jobs, with a 
small but significant proportion never actually getting an assignment; 
breakdowns in participant tracking systems; errors and delays in payroll; 
and difficulties In establishing and enforcing school performance and 
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attendance standards. In this report, the prog'.iiss of the various 
projects in alleviating these difficulties is examined, as well as their 
ability to cope with new ones, and, generally, to manage a demanding 
program. 

There is a second related issue of participation. The number of 
eligibles who enroll in Entitlement and their characteristics are criti- 
cal policy questions posed by the Youth Act. The value of Entitlement is 
enhanced or diminished according to its attractiveness to the eligible 
population, measured in teims of the number and proportion of eligible 
youths who enroll and remain in the projects. Of particular interest is 
how many youths will come back to school to receive the job benefit. 
Because the decision of eligibles to participate in Entitlement or not is 
influenced by their knowledge of the project (information and outreach), 
its ability to provide the benefit in a timely way, and the attractive- 
ness of its various features (jobs, wages, schooling) relative to other 
options, the issue of participation is one that overlaps both impact and 
implementation analysis. In addition, length of participation is influ- 
enced by the enforcement during participation of the eligibility criteria 
and the school condition. Implementation, therefore, affects participa- 
tion, and the complex link between the two is a theme of this report. 

The impact analysis carried out by Abt Associates will address the 
participation issue in more detail, but preliminary data provided by Abt 
and utilized in conjunction with enrollment data, from MDRC's Entitlement 
Information System, allow an initial, estimated rate of participation. 
The data also provide an Initial description of those who enroll from 
among the eligible pool. Using this data, other statistical data pro- 
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vided by the information system, and field observations and interviews, 
the report documents the effect of particular patterns of implementation, 
and other site circumstances, on both the size of the projects and number 
of participants recruited, and the characteristics of those who enroll, 
leave, or remain. 

The Program Model 

The program guidelines, or the rules for Entitlement's operation, 
involved a number of considerations for the Department of Labor and 
MDRC. Perhaps the most important of these was the establishment of a 
standard but realistic and replicable program model that would also 
allow for some operational flexibility at the local level. The allowance 
for local flexibility recognized that prime sponsor manpower agencies are 
creations of local government and are therefore diverse, with different 
structures, organizational styles and outlooks, all of which would 
influence Entitlement accordingly. It also recognized the desirability 
of allowing the use of local procedures and innovations which could be 
documented by the research and might later be incorporated in a national 
program. Nonetheless, a basic uniformity had to be maintained among the 
projects for the pooling of data across the sites, and the derivation 
from those data of lessons about Entitlement's utility as a standard 
program model. 

Other design considerations stemmed from the job guarantee aspect of 
the program, particularly those concerning eligibility monitoring. For 
example, in specifying the requirements for establishing and monitoring 
eligibility, a balance had to be struck between requirements that would 
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be tight enough to keep the number of Ineligibles as low as possible, but 
also reasonable enough to be both feasible and only a minimal deterrent, 
if a deterrant at all, on the participation of eliglbles. A choice was 
also available concerning the income standard to be used: the Office of 
Management and Budget's poverty level or one based on the Bureau of 
Labor Statis tic's Lower Living Standard, The narrower 0MB standarci was 
selected, with the alternative of receiving welfare, in order to target 
the program on those most in need and to get the maximum impact within 
the program's cost limits. As a result, Entitlement is tlie most rigor- 
ously targeted of the Department of Labor's youth programs. The design 
of the program v^as , in addition, constrained by the Youth Act Itself, 
which was quite specific on a number of points such as the age limits of 
the target population (16-19 years) and the number of hours of work per 
week to be offered,^ 

Guidelines Issued by the Department of Labor articulate the progra.v, 
model, and have served both as a guide to program operation and as a 
standard against which to assess the ability of prime sponsors to Imple- 
ment the design and thereby test its feasibility. 

Chart 1-A summarizes the major features of the Entitlement program 
raodelt 



For a fuller elaboration on the writing of program fc^idelines and 
the development of the program model see Joseph Ball, et al.. The Youth 
Entitlement Demo n stration; An Interim Report on Program Im p lementat ion , 
April 1979. 
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CHART 1-A 

SUMMARY OF r^OR FEATURES OF THE YOUTH ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION 



Key Features 



e A guaranteed job to teenagers from 
poverty families who return to or 
remain in high school or a program 
leading to a general equivalency 
diploma, Minimurn entitlement to 
include six months part-time work 
or eight weeks full-time work 

o Creation of 17 demonstration projects 
selected for economic and regional 
diversity and divided into seven Tier 
I projects testing large scale satura- 
tion and ten small scale Tier II pro- 
jects to test the implementation of 
Entitlement with special features 
(such as additional counseling) ; all 
to be operated by CETA prime sponsors 

o Extensive research requirements to 
test the impact, feasibility and costs 
of Entitlement as specified by Congress 



Objectives 



o Increase school participation of 
drop-outs and youths in school to 
enhance their opportunity to obtain 
a high school or equivalency diploma 

• Provide a work experience that would 
enhance the future employability of 
participants 

o Create large numbers of jobs to 
help reduce teendge unemployment 



Eligible Target Population 



Youths who are: 



— 16 to 19 years old 

— Economically disadvantaged from 
families whose income is at or 
below the 0MB poverty guidelines 
or receiving cash welfare 

— Residing in designated project 
Entitlement areas 

— Enrolled in school 



C" 
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CHART 1-A (Continued) 



Eligibility Monitoring ^Initial verification to include: 



— Birth certificate, passport, baptismal 
certificate, or naturalization paper 
for age 

— Parent- signed income statement or 
proof of welfare status at least 30 
days prior to enrollment 

--Residency statement supported by 
rent receipt, utility bill, or land- 
lord statement showing residency in 
Entitlement area at least 30 days 
prior to enrollment 

— Signed statement by school official 
or enrollment lists indicating 
youth currently enrolled in school 
program or one to beain within 30 
days of program enrcllment 

^ Reverif ication of income and residency 
to occur seven to twelve months after 
initial enrollment; youths who turned 
20 or graduated and have received mini- 
mum "entitlement" of six months part- 
time or eight weeks full-time employ- 
ment to be terminated r with prior warning, 
upon birthdate or graduation 

^ Ongoing school attendance and perfor- 
mance to be verified monthly according 
to locally-established standards 

^ Termination and grievance procedures to 
be established by prime sponsors 



The Jobs 3 Sufficient jobs for all eligibles to 

claim their entitlement 

^ Jobs to provide "meaningful" work not 
"make" work, and must be monitorable 

^ To be located within or in close proxim- 
ity to Entitlement area 



ERLC 
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CHART (Continued) 



9 Public, private nonprofit, and private, 
for-profit worksites allowed with private- 
sector participation encouraged by a wage 
subsidy of up to 100 percent 

1^ To provide for no less than 10 hours a 
week minimum nor more than 20 hours for 
part-time, school year work; no more than 
40 hours a week for fui:.-time, summer 
employment 

0 Displacement and substitution of regular 
employees is forbidden 

0 Work performance and attendance 

standards for youths to be established 
by worksites and prime sponsors 

0 Training allowable but to be directly 
related to work assignment and kept to 
a minimum 



Wage Levels 



Federal minimum to pertain except where 
prevailing or negotiated wage required 
by federal laws and regulations 



School Programs 



Must lead to a high school diploma or 
general equivalency certificate 



e Must provide monthly reports that parti- 
cipating youths are meeting the school's 
minimum oerformance and attendance stan- 
dards as established by schools 



Entitlement Areas 



Each to be a discrete geographic area with 
a single set of boundaries and to coincide 
with school district boundaries, if pos- 
sible 



Administrative Arrangements 



Single agency, either crime sponsor or its 
designated management agent, to be re- 
sponsible for program operations 




One central single payroll to be utilised 
for eacn project 
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The Research Design 

The importance of knowledge development in the Entitlement demon- 
stration is reflected in a series of questions about Youth Entitlement 
posed by Congress itself in the Youth Act, and restated in the CETA 
Amendments of 1978. The Congress requested the Secretary of Labor to 
submit findings with respect to: 



"(1) 
(2) 



the number of youths enrolled at the time of the report; 

the cost of providing e>mployment opportunities to such youths; 

the degree to which such employment opportunities have caused 
out-of-school youths to return to school or others to remain in 
school; 



(A) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 

(9) 



the number of youths provided employment in relation to the 
total which might have been eligible; 

the kinds of jobs provided such youths and a description of the 
employers — public or private — providing such employment; 

the degree to which on-the-job or apprenticeship training has 
been offered as part of the employment; 

the estimated cost of such a program if it were to be extended 
to all areas; 

the effect such employment opportunities have had on reducing 
youth unemployment in the areas of prime sponsors operating a 
project; and 

the impact of job opportunities provided under the project on 
other job opportunities for youths in the area." 

In addition. Congress noted that the basic purpose of these demonstra- 
tions was to "test the relative efficacy of different ways of dealing 
with these problems in different local contexts...''^ 

Based on these information requests and on a Knowledge Development 



^ Comprehensive Employment and Training Act Amendments of 1978, Title 
IV, Part A, Sec. 411. 
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Plan Issued by the Youth Office in the Labor Department to guide new 
youth program initiatives, MDRC designed a large-scale, four-part re- 
search program which would determine: what the participation rate of 
eligibles is and the program's effects on participants' school and labor 
market behavior (impact); what the costs of operating Entitlement are and 
what they would be under various options for its continuation should that 
be desired (costs); whether and how well the Youth Entitlement program 
accomplishes what it was designed to achieve operationally, and the 
factors that affect these results (implementation); and a number of 
special issues concerning the implementation and impact of Entitlement 
(special studies). 

The impact research is being carried out under the auspices of MDRC 
by Abt Associates of Cambridge, tiassachusetts and relies on survey and 
school record data that are being collected over several years. Two 
sample surveys, one . in the fall of 1978, the other in the fall of 1979, 
have been completed. The third will be fielded in the late summer or 
early fall of 1980. 

The first survey established the characteristics and history of the 
eligible population in four program sites (Baltimore, Cincinnati, Denver, 
and rural counties in Mississippi) and of a matched sample of youths in 
four control sites (Louisville, Cleveland, Phoenix, and a non-entitled 
area of Mississippi). The results are reported in the Youth Entitlement 
Baseline Report.'^ Subsequent reports, based on the 1979 survey, and 



Suzanne Barclay, Christine Bottom, George Farkas , Ernst W. Stroms- 
dorfer, and Randall J. Olson, Schooling and Work Among Youths From 
Low-Income Housejiolds . New York: MDRC, May 1979. 
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surveys scheduled for 1980 and 1981, will present findings on parti- 
cipation rates and in-program and post-program employment and schooling 
impacts • 

It should be noted here that the results from the first, or base- 
line, survey have been used in this report to discuss early participation 
rates in Entitlement. Abt Associates merged the baseline survey data 
with enrollment data from the Entitlement Information System for those 
members of the study sample who enrolled in Entitlement by December 1978. 
This allowed an early and preliminary estimate of program participation 
rates prior to the availability of more precise data. 

The research on costs is based on monthly project expenditure 
reports from each site. It examines both total costs and various cost 
component categories. In addition to determining actual costs, the 
analysis also involves projecting the costs for continuing or expanding 
the Entitlement program to other sites should that be warranted by the 
demonstration results. Interim findings on costs are presented in 
Chapter 2. 

The implementation research documents program operation and assesses 
its feasibility using a variety of data sources. The Entitlement Infor- 
mation System established by MDRC provides statistical data on enroll- 
ments, terminations, and the status of participants within the projects; 
it also gathers information on the characteristics of participants and 
the jobs they hold as well as on the wages provided and the number of 
hours worked. 

At the Tier I sites, full-time, on-site MDRC monitors constitute a 




second major source of data. These monitors submit structured, narrative 
research reports describing and assessing particular program activities, 
such as recruitment and job development, based on their observations, 
prime sponsor memoranda and records, and discussions with prime sponsor 
staff. They also produce brief, biweekly status reports on program 
operations. 

A third source of data on both Tier T and Tier II sites are cen- 
trally-based MDRC field representatives who visit their assigned sites on 
a monthly schedule. These monthly visits yield reports on program status 
and key issues as well as occasional structured research reports on 
program management and operations. Five of the Tier II sites are moni- 
tored in this fashion on behalf of MDRC by MDC, a monitoring subcontrac- 
tor. 

Lastly, two rounds of field interviewing have been carried out at 
the Tier I sites by MDRC research staff and consultants, one in the 
summer of 1978, and the other in the spring of 1979. Their purpose was 
to obtain the views of prime sponsor staffs, the staffs of other involved 
agencies, and of other interested and knowledgeable observers on the 
factors influencing the shape and performance of these projects. la 
total, over 300 Interviews were conducted. 

In addition to the impact, cost and implementation analysis, a 
series of special studies have been undertaken to examine in detail a 
number of issues presented by the demonstration. These include a study 
of the quality of work provided under Entitlement, based on a survey and 
assessment of 520 Entitlement worksites across the 17 projects and 
examining the degree to which participants have been provided with a good 
work experience that develops and reinforces the positive aspects of work 



for the youth; and a study of Entitlement's implementation in rural 
areas, focusing on the Mississippi experience. The difficulties of 
transportation between school and work and the problems of job develop- 
ment, for example, are analyzed to examine the special constraints placed 
on rural programs. Also underway are a study of private sector partici- 
pation in Entitlement, which looks closely at the role of the private 
sector in the demonstration and the various conditions and arrangements 
that affected the participation of private sponsors; and a related wage 
subsidy experiement variation, which examines the private sector's 
willingness to participate at different subsidy levels up to 100 percent. 
Finally, a study of the labor market effects will address two issues: the 
effect Entitlement's employment opportunities has had on reducing youth 
unemployment in the prime sponsor areas in which the projects are opera- 
ting, and the impact of job opportunities provided under the demonstra- 
tion on other job opportunities for youths in these areas. Of special 
interest in this study is a measurment of Entitlement's displacement 
effect; that is, the degree to which Entitlement youths used by employers 
displace unsubsidized labor. (A schedule for these reports is provided 
in Appendix D) . 

The Outline of the Report 

Chapter 2 examines the size and costs of Entitlement through August 
1979, and provides an initial projection of its costs were it to be 
continued or expanded. Chapter 3 reviews patterns of participation 
especially as these are influenced by recruitment and termination poli- 
cies and practices, and other program and site variables. It also 
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reports on the characteristics of the youths who enter, leave, and remain 
in Entitlement. Chapter A looks at the ability of prime sponsors to 
create sufficient jobs, the kinds of jobs provided, job development in 
the private sector, and the performance of prime sponsors in establishing 
a variety of processes and systems to provide a positive work exper- 
ience in a timely way. Chapter 5, on school-related issues, analyzes the 
ability and willingness of prime sponsors and schools to cooperate under 
Entitlement in different ways, but most basically in the enforcement of 
school performance and attendance standards and the provision of educa- 
tional programs to returning drop-outs. Chapter 6, the conclusion, 
summarizes the main findings and lessons about the ability of prime 
sponsors to carry out the program model, and offers judgments about the 
program's feasibility, with some interim recommendations for improving 



it. 
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CHAPTER 2 
PROGRAM SIZE AND COSTS 

Introduction 

The main concern of this chapter is an analysis of the costs of 
operating Entitlement. However, since there is a direct link between the 
number of youths employed in the program and operating costs, this 
chapter begins with a discussion of program size. Most employment 
programs have a fixed number of positions, determined by the amount 
budgeted and the estimated cost per position. For the Entitlement 
program, however, the number of participants cannot be accurately deter- 
mined in advance because the program is obligated to provide employment 
to all eligible youths who apply. Since participant wages are the major 
costs of the program's operations, a variety of factors which affect the 
number of youths who enroll and are employed necessarily affect the costs 
too. 

Costs are affected by both the behavior of eligible youths and 
program operations. The youths decide whether to enroll in the program, 
whether to resign, and to some extent, how many hours to work. The 
efficiency of program operations also influences the speed with which 
youths are placed on jobs or terminated from the program for failure to 
comply with its various conditions (e.g., school enrollment). Thus the 
number of employed youths can vary over time within sites, and costs will 
vary correspondingly. 

The next section presents data describing the size of the program 
and its variations during the demonstration. The discussion focuses on 
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program enrollments, terminations and the status of enro''-led youths which 
combine to determine the number of youths employed. These figures In 
turn serve to set the stage for the cost data presented subsequently. 

The discussion of costs considers the budget process whereby the 
prime sponsors attempted to estimate operating costs by projecting levels 
of program participation. The components or types of costs are analyzed, 
as are the sources of funding for the program. The cost analysis also 
includes calculation of unit costs (per hour and per week), which facili- 
tates cross-site comparisons as well as estimations of the costs of 
continuing or expanding the program. 

Program Size 

Naturally enough, enrollments are the major determinant of program 
size. As the program matures, terminations also come into play in 
determining participation levels — the number of youths enrolled in a 
project at any one time. The demonstration had enrolled 59,155 youths by 
the end of August 1979. The great bulk of the enrollments, 53,367 , 
occurred in the large Tier I projects, with the smaller Tier II projects 
accounting for 5,788 enrollments. During the year from September 1978 
through August 1979, 22,291 youths enrolled in the program. 

Cumulatively, between the start of the demonstration and the end of 
August 1979, 29,450 youths had terminated from the projects, a little 
less than half of those enrolled. Here again, the tier statistics reveal 
the difference in dimension between Tier I projects and Tier lis: 
termination in Tier I totaled 26,410; those in Tier TI, 3,040. Over the 
period that is the focus of this report, September 1978 through August 
1979, there were 22,292 terminations. The participation level, or net 
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number of youths on board in the demonstration, can be derived by sub- 
tracting cumulative terminations from cumulative enrollments at any point 
in time. This number remained relatively stable at about 30,000 youths 
from September 1978 through August 1979, since enrollments and termina- 
tions were approximately the same. 

Chart 2-A shows enrollment and termination trends, by month, from 
the beginning of the demonstration through August 1979, It illustrates 
the rapid build-up of enrollments during the first six months of the 
demonstration, and a tapering off after this period to lower but more 
stable enrollment levels. Terminations are more sporadic, rising and 
falling over time. They occur most frequently in May and June, when 
participants graduating from high school must leave the projects, and 
other youths may wish to devote time to studying for final examinations. 
Terminations are also high in August as the summer period of full-time 
employment comes to an end. 

The current enrollment figures, however, do not provide a completely 
accurate portrayal of participation. This is because these figures 
include enrolled youths in pending and hold statuses, in addition to 
those assigned to a job and actually working. The difference can be 
substantial. For example, approximately 15 percent of the youths enrolled 
at the end of August 1979 were not assigned to a job. The sites having 
most difficulty with unassigned youths were Denver and Mississippi. The 
reasons for this problem, more fully discussed in Chapter 4, were the 
inability of the program operators to develop sufficient jobs (Missis- 
sippi), or to adequately process the large number of youths who had been 
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recruited. In addition, the net on-board figure contains youths who 
have self-terminated by simply walking off the job, a '^roup which many of 
the large projects are slow to identify as terrainees. 

Chart 2-B compares monthly enrollment and actual paid participants 
from the beginning of the demonstration through August 1979, by tier. 
Converting to percentages, the figures show that after the initial 
build-up, the proportion of youths on board actually paid has varied 
between 60 and 72 percent, and has generally fallen in the low to mid end 
of that range. This difference between number enrolled and number paid 
results from a combination of factors. Normal absences of participants 
once they enter Into a job for health or other personal reasons, come 
into play. Another major factor appears to be youths stopping work for 
an extended period to participate in school extra-curricular activities. 
In addition, upon examining the changes in the proportion of youths paid 
over this period, some consistencies and patterns emerge. The percentage 
paid in June 1978, when the growth in net on board tapered off, is 65 
percent* It was also 65 percent a year later in June 1979. (The per- 
centages for the two Augusts are identical: both are 60 percent.) The 
highest proportions of paid youths occur in July — 76 percent in 1978 
and 71 percent in July 1979. This increase is due to two factors. One 
is the additional enrollment of yoaths wishing to work only during the 
summer, when full-time hours are available, and most school programs are 



Even the assigned category presents issues, since an assignment to i 
job does not guarantee a participant will show up, or that an employer 
will always be ready to put a youth to work. See Ball, et al, pp. 
llA-125. 
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CHART 2-B 



CDRPENT ENROLLMENT LEVEL MTO YOUTH PAID HT THP END OP EACH MOTH 
THROUGH AUnUST 1979 




session. The second is the increase tn the work activity of youths 
already enrolled who, for reasons probably having to do with school, had 
n'^t been participating in part-^-time work. 

When the suraiuer work period ends and school begins, there is a drop 
in the number of youth paid. At this point, apparently summer-only 
participants leave Entitlement, a proportion of those remaining take a 
break from work to attend to the demands of the new school year, and 
those who graduated froTn high school in June but stayed in Entitlement to 
complete their guaranteed minimum terminate. In addition, the drop is 
exaggerated by program pauses of a week or two, used by many projects to 
switch from a full-time to a part-time work mode. Looking at the school 
year between September and June, the number of participants paid rises 
slowly, with dips in December and Hay. These are probably accounted for 
by a combination of end-term school exams for some youths, and the 
distraction from work created by winter holidays or the coming of summer, 
for others. 

Program Costs - Introduction 

An evaluation of the costs of Entitlement's operation is crucial to 
a full assessment of the program, dn large part because it is a demon- 
stration. Entitlement is intended to provide the Congress and other 
policy-makers with information about the feasibility and practicality of 
its being established as an ongoing program. In addition, the fact that 
the program guarantees a job to all eligibles who apply means that unlike 
other employment programs, the total cost of operations cannot be known 
with certainty beforehand. As noted above, the many factors that affect 
the level of program participation also influence costs. 



This section describes the costs of the demonstration to date. It 
Is Important to note that this discussion of program costs is prelimi- 
nary; there are a number of factors that will affect costs which cannot 
be fully accounted for at this time. One factor is the continuing 
operation of the program. The relatively short term of the analysis 
obviously shows estimates because of start-up costs incurred primarily 
in the first year of operation. The full story cannot be accurately 
known until the program has had a lo: ^er period of operation. There have 
also been variations in costs over time, and it is essential to separate 
costs unique to a demonstration from those required for an ongoing 
program. In addition, the final cost analysis will use more sophisti- 
cated methods that account for differences In participation and length of 
stay in the program among the various demographic sub-groups which are 
eligible. This approach will also permit more accurate estimates of the 
costs of operating the program in the future. 

The discussion of costs is divided according to several major areas 
of interest to provide both a broad overview of Issues which affect the 
costs of the demonstration, and the effects of specific program implemen- 
tation features. Included are presentations on gross outlays, the 
differences in costs for different periods, the effect of the budget 
process, and a description of categories of expenditures. The discussion 
also examines funding sources, and makes unit cost estimates and cost 
projections for a continued or expanded program. 

Expend it ures to Da te 

Total expenditures for the Youth Entitlement Demonstration through 
August 31, 1979 were approximately $130 million, as shown In Table 2-1. 
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TABLE 2-1 



SUMMARY OF TOTAL EXPENDITURES 
FOR THE YOUTH ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION 
THROUGH AUGUST 31, 1979 



Category 


Actual Expenses 


MDRC^ 


$ 2,164,838 


Research^ 


4,276,899 


Site Operations^ 


124,042,000 


TOTAL DEMONSTRATION 


$130,483,737 



SOURCE: MDRC Fiscal Reports and Site Combined Operating Reports. 

NOTES: Data reflects all expenditures through August 31, 1979 with 
the exception of Berkeley site operations which is included through July 
1979- 

a 

Includes total expenditures by the Manpower Demonstration 
Research Corporation for central monitoring, administrative, and fiscal 
services. It also includes approximately one-half the cost of maintaining 
the Youth Entitlement Information System. 

Indicates the amount of funds spent by MDRC and subcontracted 
research organizations to conduct survey research, impact analysis, 
specialized studies, and related research activity. M)RC expenditures 
include approximately one-half the cost of maintaining the Youth Entitlement 
Information System. 

^Reflects all reported expenditures by the sites to operate 
Entitlement. This includes both grant and "match" funds expended by the 
sites. 
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The expenditures are divided among site operations, which account for 95 
percent of all expenditures, research (3 percent)^ and MDRC's oversight 
of the program (2 percent),^ 

Total site expenditures and participant wages and fringes by month, 
from March 1978 through August 1979, are displayed in Chart 2-C. The 
graph reveals that the program has established a pattern of steady growth 
from inception to present, with peaks occurring during the summer months. 
This pattern corresponds closely to the patte--- of enrollment levels, 
observed before (see Chart 2-B), and serves to illustrate further the 
linkage between levels of participation and expenditures. Interestingly, 
each May a slump occurs in the area of participant wages. As noted 
before, this may be attributable to the effects of "final weeks," the 
advent of better weather, and the transferal of some youths to different 
worksites prior to the beginning of summer full-time work. 

Although there was a slight increase in participant costs in June 
1979, it was smaller than might have been expected. The factors just 
noted played a part in reducing the size of the increase which would have 
occurred because of the beginning of full-time work in 12 of the 17 
sites. The data also show a relative decrease in total spending in 
August 1979 as compared to the previous year, partly due to more timely 
and accurate reporting of expenses by the sites compared to the previous 
year. 



Any additional DOL costs are not included, but they are presumed to 
be minimal. 
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CHART 2-C 



Total Denonstration Site Operation Expenses by Month 
March 1978 through August 31, 1979 
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The Budget Process 

Budgeting site operating costs for Entitlement is complicated by the 
open-ended nature of the program. Since the demand for program services 
was not known » the level of enrollments, and thus costs, could only be 
crudely estimated by the sites. Site enrollment estimates tended to be 
inflated, and therefore, they were carefully reviewed in an effort to 
bring budgets more in line with reality. Over the course of the demon- 
stration, site budgets have been revised to extend the demonstration from 
its initial termination date of June 1979 to the current date of August 
1980. The revision process also allowed for adjustments in anticipated 
enrollments, based on the enrollment levels actually attained by the 
sites. This resulted in reallocation of funds among the sites that 
increased funding for some sites (Baltimore, for example), and decreased 
it for others (for example, Dayton, where enrollments were well below 
projected levels). The total amount budgeted for each site operation, 
and corresponding expenditures through August 1979 are presented in Table 
2-2. Through August 1979 the sites have spent approximately 51 percent of 
their budgeted funds. Disparities in spending rates among the sites are 
partially the result of the process of rebudgeting to expand and extend 
certain of the sites in keeping with research requirements. 

Types of Costs 

In order to facilitate program management and fiscal monitoring of 
the sites, four cost categories were established: (1) participant wages, 
fringes and allowances; (2) program management and client services; (3) 
worksite supervision; and (4) training. These cost categories differ 
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TABLE 2-2 

BUDGET DOLLARS AND EXPENSES FOR ENTITLEMENT SITE OPERATIONS 



Site 


Budget for 
Demonstration Period 
($000) 


Expenses Through 
August 1979 
($000) 


Balance 
($000) 


Baltimore 


55,147 


28,995 


26,152 


Boston 


35,496 


22 ,292 


13,204 


Cincinnati 


17,542 


9,102 


8,440 


Denver 


15,688 


8,836 


6,852 


Detroit 


31, dI"^ 


13,224 


18,389 


King-Snohomish 


21,307 


9,003 


12,304 


Mississippi 


36,484 


20,853 


15,631 


TOTAL TIER I 


213,277 


112,305 


100,972 


Alachua County 


1,708 


933 


775 


Albuquerque 


3,210 


1,163 


2,047 


Berkeley 


4,552 


2,362 


2,190 


Dayton 


1,058 


283 


775 


Hillsborough 


1,000 


585 


415 


Monterey 


1,632 


674 


958 


New York 


6,539 


1,718 


4,821 


Philadelphia 


2,527 


960 


1,567 


Steuben County 


1,232 


731 


501 


Syracuse 


4 ,627 


2,328 


2 ,299 


TOTAL TIER II 


28,085 


11,737 


16,348 


TOTAL DEMONSTRATION 


241,362 


124,042 


117,320 



SOURCE: Site Combined Operating Reports. 



NOTES: Budget data represent basic grant allowable expenditures from startup 
through the end of the current Demonstration period. This date is June 30, 1980 for 
all sites except Baltimore, Detroit, and New York, whose contracts had been 
extended through September 30, 1980. Other site contracts are under negotiation. 

Berkeley expenses data are only available through July 31, 1979. 



substantially from the CETA cost categories used by the Department of 
Labor for most other programs. The major difference Is that client 
services were not separated from program management In Entitlement. This 
has the effect of Increasing the percentage of Entitlement costs attri- 
buted to program management, and is a potential problem in making cross- 
program comparisons.^ 

Since Entitlement is a job guarantee program in which the bulk of 
the expenditures should be for youths' wages, one focus of one budgeting 
process was to assure that participant wages and fringes were in a 
reasonable relationship to all other expenditures. The uncertainties of 
forecasting program participation led many sites to overestimate enroll- 
ments. The result was that expenditures for participant wages and 
fringes were lower than expected, and program management and client 
service costs were higher than necessary because staffing levels were 
based on anticipated enrollments. In order to assure a reasonable 
proportion of expenditures for participant wages and fringes, a general 
target 60 percent ratio of these costs to total costs was established. 
Although the target ratio was allowed to vary somewhat across the sites 
in response to unusual conditions, a serious effort was made to obtain 
compliance from the sites, which were required to submit plans for 
adjusting costs if they were significantly different from the target 
ratio. 



For one site, for example, it was possible to calculate that 32 
percent of program management costs would be classified in the CETA 
"Services to Clients" category. 
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The percentage distribution of costs by budget category and site is 
presented in Table 2-3. Participant wages and fringes averaged 63 
percent of total costs for the entire demonstration, but were somewhat 
lower in the Tier II sites- (59 percent). Program raanagement and client 
service costs follow this pattern. The Tier I sites, perhaps as an 
indicator of the effect of economies of scale, have generally been more 
able t,o run programs that devoted a smaller percentage of costs to 
program management than Tier II sites. The figures also suggest that 
wit^' a Tier I, the larger sites operate with lower program management 
costs. 

Another cost variation between the tiers occurs in the area of 
worksite supervision. With the exception of Steuben, no Tier II site 
has dedicated funds to the provision of supervision for youths. In Tier 
I, an average of 6 percent of all funds is spent in this area. This 
reflects greater use by Tier I sites of worksites which are supervised 
by public service employees, and a greater use of private sector work- 
sites, where supervising costs were not allowed, by the Tier II sites. 
Finally, it should be noted that only 2 percent of all funds were spent 
on training. 

Funding 

The competitive site selection process and the provisions of the 
legislation itself provided the impetus for sites to supply matching 
funds. By adding funding from other sources, they could offer more 
services per "Entitlement" dollar, and thus increase the likelihood of 
being selected. In addition, since maintenance of effort provisions 
under YEDPA required that Entitlement funds not replace other CETA monies 
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TABLE 2-3 



PERCENT OF ENTITLEMENT COSTS THROUCT AUGUST 1979 
BY SITE AND MAJOR BUDGET CATEGORIES 



Percent of Total Costs 





Participant 


Program Mgmt . s Client Svcs . 






Site 


Compen- 
sation 


Staff 


Other 


Worksite 
Supervision 


Trainina 


Baltimore 


65 


17 


4 


9 


5 


Boston 


56 


26 


10 


5 


3 


Cincinnati 


61 


19 


6 


14 


0 


Denver 


58 




o 

a 


0 


0 


Detroit 


63 


26 


6 




0 


King-Snohomish 


58 


26 


5 


10 


1 


Mississippi 


72 


15 


7 


4 


2 


totaij tier I 


63 


21 


7 


6 


3 


Alachua County 


66 


26 


8 


0 


0 


Albuquerque 


69 


27 


3 


0 


1 


Berkeley 


58 


40 


2 


0 


0 


Dayton 


39 


57 


4 


0 


0 


Hillsborough 


61 


32 


7 


0 


0 


Monterey 


55 


35 


10 


0 


0 


New York 


62 


35 


J 


0 


0 


Philadelphia 


50 


38 


12 


0 


0 


Steuben County 


44 


16 


6 


32 


2 


Syracuse 


62 


34 


2 


0 


2 


TOTAL TIER II 


59 


34 


5 


1 


1 


TOTAL DEMONSTRATION 


63 


23 


6 


6 


2 



SOURCE: Combined Operating Reports. 

NOTES: Percents reflect all costs from program inception to August 31, 1979, 
except for Berkeley where data terminates July 31, 1979. 



previouv^ly allocated to youth programs, it was logical to combine the 
funds from various sources rather than run a number of different youth 
programs for the eligible population. 

The distribution of funds expended through August 1979 by source and 
site is presented in Table 2-4.^ Entitlement funds accounted for 
almost 78 percent of expenditures. The matching funds amounted to over 
$27 million* More than half (51.7 percent) of those funds came from 
the Summer Program for Economically Disadvantaged Youth (SPEDY), now 
called the Summer Y outh Employment Program (SYEP). Other sources of 
funds include other YEDPA funds, used as a source for youth and prograi 
staff wages, and other CETA funds, including public service employment 
(PSE) personnel who were commonly used as worksite supervisors and lower 
level staff by prime sponsors. 

The data reveal that Tier II provided greater amounts of match funds 
than did the Tier I sites (30 percent versus 21.6 percent). Moreover, 
the distribution of the match funds differs somewhat among the sites* 
Tier II sites have demonstrated the ability to use match funds from more 
diverse sources than the Tier I sites. While SPEDY/SYEP dollars consti- 
tute 55 percent of the Tier I match funds, they comprise only 28 percent 
of Tier II's non-Ent it lement funding. Dedication of other match funds 
(such as other YEDPA, other CETA, and other federal, state and local 
funds) are, in proportion, higher in Tier II than Tier I sites. However, 
the pattern is not uniform among sites, as some prime sponsors were 



Although approximately $124 million has been spent o.i Entitlement, 
it should be noted that, dae to a lag in the allocation of expenditures 
by some sites, only $121 million has been cos t--allocat ed to date. 
Therefore, this analysis excludes $3 million (2.4 percent) of actual 
expenditures from review. 
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TABLE 2-4 



PERCENT OF ALL EXPENDITURES FOR SITE OPERATIONS 
IN THE ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION THROUGH AUGUST 1979, BY SOURCE O:^ FUNDS 





Total 


Percent of Expenditures, by Source of Funds 


Site 


Funds 
($000) 


Entitlement 


spedVsyep 


Other 

yedpa 


Other 
CETA 


Other 


Baltimore 


28,995 


73,9 


12.3 


0.1 


11.9 


1.8 


Boston 


22,292 


83.3 


0.5 


0.0 


14.0 


2.2 


Cincinnati 


8,625 


o4 . ^ 




U . U 


0.0 


0 . 0 


Denver 


8,836 


o4 . o 


in 9 


U * 0 


5.5 


0 . 0 


Detroit 


10,645 


71.0 


24.3 


1.1 


3.6 


0.0 


King-Snohomish 


8,279 


60.8 


39.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Mississippi 


22,153 


85.0 


6.3 


5.5 


1.6 


1.6 


TOTAL TIER I 


109,825 


78.4 


12.0 


1.3 


7.1 


1.2 


Alachua County 


899 


86.2 


7.4 


2.6 


3.8 


0.0 


Albuquerque 


1,186 


90.4 


0.0 


0.0 


3.1 


6.5 


Berkeley 


2,079 


49.4 


20.0 


25.4 


5.2 


0.0 


Dayton 


300 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Hillsborough 


585 


91.1 


2.9 


0.0 


6.0 


0.0 


Monterey 


674 


100. 0 


KJ m \J 


U . U 


0. 0 


0.0 


New York 


1,718 


70.4 




A A 
U . U 


0. 0 


. b 


Philadelphia 


960 


80.0 


0.0 


0.0 


20.0 


0.0 


Steuben County 


509 


64-3 


0.0 


0.0 


35.7 


0.0 


Syracuse 


2,328 


50.9 


19.1 


11.0 


11.9 


7.1 


TOTAL TIER II 


11,238 


70.0 


8.4 


7,1 


7.6 


6.9 


TOTAL DEMONSTRATION 


121,063 


77.6 


11.6 


1.8 


7.1 


1.9 



SOURCE: Combined Operating Reports 

NOTES: Total funds equal the total of all funds drawn down or dedicated to the 
Entitlement project* Berkeley totals are for inception through July 31, 1979. 
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either better able to integrate Entitlement with other program funds or 
were forced to do so by a limit initially placed on Entitlement funding* 

The variation in funding sources among the sites reflects basic 
variations in the program structure. In Steuben, for example, heavy 
emphasis was pliced on worksite supervision. Therefore, a high percent- 
age of Title VI (other CETA) funds were made available for program 
purposes, since worksite supervisors were hired under that Title. The 
Syracuse program, by comparison, is based upon the Integration of youth 
services within the full CETA system. The result is that administrative 
funds are cost-allocated among a large number of fund sources • 

Another approach, employed by New York City, is to use local tax 
dollars to fund personnel involved in the management of Entitlement. 
Therefore, New York's data indicate a large percentage of "other" funds. 
Boston's program, because of a local decision to restrict the use of 
summer youth funds in Entitlement, provides the least SYEP funding of any 
Tier i site. However, Boston funds portions of its administrative and 
worksite supervision staff through "other CETA" monies. 

Although matching funds comprised more than 22 percent of the funds 
expended, that proportion would likely be smaller In the future unless a 
specific percentage is legislatively mandated. During the program, CETA 
matching funds declined with reductions in PSE funding. Moreover, if 
Entitlement became an ongoing program, other funds now allocated to youth 
programs would probably be reduced. In the next section, the current 
proportion of matching funds is used to calculate the annual cost of the 
program in Entitlement dollars. However, for the cost measures used 
below to project program costs for fiscal year 1981, a 20 percent level 
of matching funds is assumed . 

-AO- 



Unit Costing 

Unit costing Is a procedure that conbines all program costs into a 
single figure for a specified time period (for example, per hour or week 
worked). Unit cost measures have several analytical uses. First, since 
costs are measured for a standard unit of time, comparisons across sites 
and among other employment programs are facilitated. Second, since the 
assumptions used in calculating these costs are explicitly spelled out, 
the sensitivity of the figures to changes in assumptions can be readily 
determined. Third, these costs can be used to estimate an annual cost 
per youth for the program, which can in turn be used to forecast program 
costs in future years. 

The building block for the several unit cost measures presented 
below is the average cost per hour worked by an Entitlement youth. This 
figure is obtained by dividing the total costs incurred at each site by 
the total hours worked, and it is calculated separately for the part-time 
and full-time periods r The separation of school year and summer periods 
is necessitated by the large increase in hours worked in the summer. 
Since many of the costs included under program management costs do not 
change with youths' hours worked, costs per hour worked are generally 
lower during the summer. 

A second unit cost measure presented below is the average weekly 
cos t , which is computed as the product of cost per hour worked and the 
average number of hours worked per week in each site. This measure is 
also calculated separately for the school year and the summer. Average 
weekly cost per youth is used to calculate a third cost measure, the 
average full-year cost . This is the cost of employing a youth in the 
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Entitlement program, assuming that the youth works for a full year at the 
average weekly cost for the school year and summer periods. Average 
full-year cost is calculated for each site as well as for the entire 
program. 

Table 2-5 presents costs per hour worked, by site, for the periods 
from program inception through December 1978, from January 1979 through 
August 1979, and from Inception through August 1979. Comparison of costs 
between the first two periods reveals that costs have increased by only 
about 6 percent, from $4.63 to $4.91 per hour worked, as the program 
matures. The last set of figures in the table summarizes costs over the 
life of the program. 

Although total cost per hour worked increased slightly between 1978 
and 1979, costs during the school year were approximately the same in the 
two periods. Costs, however, were about 10 percent higher in summer 1979 
than in summer 1978. These differences reflect a number of factors. The 
minimum wage, which was paid to almost all youths increased from $2.65 to 
$2.90 per hour on January 1, 1979. However, because of program start-up, 
average paid enrollments during spring 1978 were much lower than later In 
the program (see Chart B). Costs per hour during the part-time school 
year period therefore tend to be lower in 1979, since the many fixed 
costs of program management are spread over a larger number of working 
youths. This offsets the increase that would have been expected as a 
result of the increase In the minimum wage. 

By the summer of 1978, the program had reached its maximum size 
(about 30,000 enrolled; 24,000 working), which did not change subs tan- 
tlally in subsequent months. Thus, a comparison of the 1978 and 1979 
summer hourly costs is not confounded by significant differences in 

-42- 
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TABLE 2-5 



COST PER HOUR WORKED PGR YOUTHS PARTICIPATING IN THE ENTITIEMENT DEMONSTRATION 
BY SITE AND TIKE PERIOD 



1 

site 


Inception to December 1978 


January 1979 Through August 31, 1979 


Inception Through August 31, 1979 


Total 


rail. 4 line 

Weeks 


tUiX I iiuZ 

Weeks 


Total 


Weeks 


Viil 1 a*?! ma 

Weeks 


Total 


Weeks 


Weeks 


Baltioiore 


4.28 


4.66 


3.32 


4.71 


4.84 


4.32 


4.48 


4.75 


3.75 


Boston 


5.20 


6.03 


4.24 


4.83 


5.26 


4.20 


4.99 


5.57 


4.22 


Cincinnati 


4.90 


6.91 


3.23 


6.67 


8.09 


3.94 


5.87 


7.66 


3.54 


Denver 


5.08 


6.17 


3.83 


5.08 


5.71 


3.82 


5.03 


5.95 


3.83 


Detroit 




U. Ji 




A lA 


6.22 


4.22 


4.55 




3.69 


King-SnohoDiish 








A 1C 

4. /b 


5.29 


4.14 


5.00 




4.23 


Mississippi 








A 1/1 


4.31 


3.86 


4.14 


A 


3.L4 


TOTAL TIER I 


4.59 


5.29 


3.72 


4.90 


5.33 


4.10 


4.75 


5.31 


3.89 


Alachua County 


4.10 


5.04 


2.96 


4.55 


6.58 


4.03 


4.30 


5.81 


3.34 


Albuquerque 


3.96 


4.43 


3.46 


4.07 


4.08 


4.03 


4.05 


4.23 


3.70 


Berkeley 


4.78 


6.33 


3.35 


5.10 


5.34 


4.24 


4.92 


5.76 


3.59 


Dayton 


7.70 


11.23 


4.78 


7.39 


8.20 


5.85 


7.54 


9.42 


5.19 


Hillsborough 


5.18 


5.99 


4.28 


5.87 


6.70 


4.70 


5.52 


6.36 


4.47 


Monterey 


5.21 


5.92 


4.24 


5.40 


5.79 


4.80 


5.31 


5.85 


4.52 


New York 


5.49 


12.62 


3.59 


4.49 


5.49 


3.71 


4.85 


7.40 


3.67 


Philadelphia 


6.17 


7.90 


4.17 


5.63 


6.45 


4.38 


5.91 


7.15 


4.27 


Steuben County 


8.80 


10.17 


5.26 


5.81 


6,85 


4.59 


7.02 


B.34 


5.16 


Syracuse 


4.67 


5.69 


3.70 


4.91 


5.49 


4.29 


4.77 


5.60 


3.96 


TOTAL TIER II 


4.99 


6.53 


3.67 


5.04 


5.61 


4.11 


5.03 


6.02 


3.90 


TOTAL DEMONSTRATION 


4.53 


5.39 


3.72 


4.91 


5.35 


4.11 


4.78 


5.37 


3.89 



SOURCE! Site CoiBbined Operating Reports. 



NOTES: The minliiuBi wage was unifomily paid to youths in all sites except for Hillsborough (1978 and 1979) and Syracuse (1978) . Berkeley data are 
O jhJuly 31, 1979. 
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program size. It is not surprising, therefore, to find costs increasing 
by 10 percent, since the minimum wage rose by 9.4 percent and inflation^, 
which affects the other program costs, was also close to 10 percent 
during that period. 

The figures in Table 2-5 also reveal a wide variation among sites 
in cost per hour worked. Since the cost figures reflect mainly dif- 
ferences in program management costs, this variation can be explained in 
part by economies of scale. Costs in the Tier I sites, for example, 
average 5 percent lower than in Tier II sites. Moreover, the difference 
is about 13 percent during the school year, but negligible during the 
summer. This difference between periods is due to program management and 
service costs, which are largely fixed and thus a smaller share of total 
costs during the summer, when participants' wages and fringes increase 
substantially. The effect of scale economies should understandably be 
more noticeable during the school-year period. 

There is also some evidence of scale effects within the tiers ^ In 
each tier the largest sites (Baltimore, Mississippi, Detroit and Boston in 
Tier I; Syracuse, New York and Albuquerque in Tier II) have the lowest 
costs per hour worked. 

The average weekly cost and estimated full year cost per Entitle- 
ment participant, by site, are presented in Table 2-6. The weekly 
costs are calculated separately for the part-time and full-time periods. 
The average weekly cost, as noted above, is obtained by multiplying the 
cost per hour worked by the average hours worked per week for each 
period, with the resulting figures therefore reflecting differences among 
the sites. One observable difference between these figures and the 




TABLE 2-6 



AVERAGE COSTS IN THE ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION 
BY SITE AND TIME PERIOD 





Startup Through August 1979 






blue 


Average Weekly 
Cost Per 
Participsuit: 


Average Weekly 
Cost Per 
Participant: 


Estimated Full-Year 
Cost Per Participant^ 




Part-Time Period 


Full-Time Period. 


Total Funds 


YIEPP Funds 


Baltimore 


$ 66.97 


$101,15 


$3,901 


$2,883 


Boston 


99.31 


146.30 


5,469 


4,556 


Cincinnati 


110,53 


107-65 


5,873 


4,945 


Denver 


102 . 34 


J_ ^ ^ . 


5,402 


4,553 


Detroit 


ICQ. 37 


^^o 17 

J. X ^ - X / 


5,440 


3,862 


King-Snohomi sh 


97.92 


138.53 


5,353 


3,255 


JTl JL ^ ^ X S S X 


70.20 


121.53 


4,065 


3,455 


TOTAL TIER I 


85-17 


119-11 


4,757 


3,729 


Alachua County 


96.27 


110,58 


5,533 


4,769 


Albuque rque 


57-52 


104.71 


3,415 


3,087 


Berkeley 


89.91 


107-84 


4,887 


2,414 


Dayton 


141.48 


164.15 


7,491 


5,813 


Hi 1 Isborough 


109-13 


155-42 


6,207 


5,655 


Monterey 


100.44 


125.52 


5,458 


5,458 


New York 


70.44 


112 . 85 


4,094 


2,882 


Philadelphia 


102. 74 


116. 78 


5,307 


4,246 


Steuben County 


120.34 


178.02 


6,238 


4,011 


Syracuse 


64.45 


110.36 


3,766 


1,917 


TOTAL TIER II 


85.78 


117.50 


4,678 


3,275 


TOTAL DEMONSTRATION 


85.22 


118.95 


4,749 


3,685 



SOURCE: Tabulations of status data in the Entitlement Demonstration Information 
System and Site Combined Operati jg Reports. 



NOTES: Weekly figures reflect variations in average hours worked per week and the 
unit cost of these hours. 

^Full-Year cost is calculated for FY79, and is an estimated figure obtained by 
assuming: 13 weeks at tho 1978 part-tine hourly cost; 31 weeks at the 1979 nar^^-time 
hourly cost; and 8 weeks at the 1979 full-time hourly cost. 
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cost per hour figures is between the tiers. The cost per hour in 
Tier II for the part-time period was substantially higher than in 
Tier I ($5.03 in Tier II vs. $4.75 in Tier I, see Table 2-5); however, 
the average weekly costs are alraost identical. In this case, the greater 
number of hours worked per youth in the Tier I sites offsets the lower 
hourly cost. 

The full year cost Was estimated for fiscal year 1979 to provide a 
basis for comparing the cost of employing an Entitlement youth at each 
site for a full 52 week year. The figj.res were obtained using the 
average weekly costs at each site, and assuming that the youth worked for 
13 weeks (from October 1 to December 31) at the 1978 part-time cverage 
weekly costs; 31 weeks at the 1979 part-time average weekly costs, and 
eight weeks in the summer at the 1979 full-time average weekly cost.^ 
This procedure allows the comparison of costs across sites for employing 
youths for a fixed 52 week year, even though the actual weeks worked 
varied across sites. Since weeks worked is a parameter that can be 
varied by national policy, there is an advantage to comparing site costs 
using a fixed number of weeks. Moreover, it is easy to calculate the 
full-year cost of the program for a different definition of full-year, if 
a specific amount of school year and summer weeks of work were to be 
stipulated. This is especially useful in estimating the costs of the 
program in the future, should it be extended. Also in this regard, the 
table presents the estimate in Entitlement funds as well as total cost. 



The average weekly costs were calculated separately for 1978 and 
1979 in each period, although only the costs for the length of the 
demonstration are shown in Table 2-6. 



using the 22 percent level of matching funds that has prevailed thus 
far. The full-year cost of the program averaged $4,749 per youth. 
However, there is substantial variation in this figure across sites, 
which ranges from $3,415 In Albuquerque to $7>491 In Dayton. The pattern 
of variation in full-year cost among the sites reflects differences in 
hourly costs and hours worked per week. 

One of the uses of unit cost measures Is for comparison with other 
employment programs. Another advantage is that variations in weeks 
worked across sites are held constant. However, it is also useful to 
have a cost measure which relects the actual experience of the program. 
It was noted above that many youths are not enrolled in the program for a 
full year, and that some who are enrolled do not work for the entire 
period of their enrollment (while In pending or on hold status)."'' 
Moreover, even while employed, youths do not always work the full number 
of hours each pay period to which they are entitled. The result is that 
the actual cost of employing an average or typical youth during a 12— 
month period will be substantially less than the full-year unit cost for 
that period. 

In order to account for this difference, the average annual cost per 
youth was calculated. This figure is obtained by dividing total program 
expenditures by the number of youths who participated in the program over 
a 12-mcnth period. By using aggregate cost and enrollment figures, this 
measure in effect averages the experiences of all the youths who partic- 



See Chapter 3 for additional details. 
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ipated during that year. The average annual cost was $1,631 per youLli 
($1,266 In Entitlement Funds) for the 12-month period from September 1, 
1978 through August 31, 1979, a period as close to the fiscal year as Is 
possible with available data,^ This method may be particularly useful 
in projecting future program cost i^ the year used in the calculations is 
representative of what a typical year of program experience will be 
(i.e., with average levels of turnover, time on hold, etc.). 

The full-year cost and average annual cost per youth in Entitlement 
are compared in Table 2^-7 with similar costs for two other programs 
funded through YEDPA: the Youth Employment and Training Program (YETP) 
and the Youth Community Conservation and Improvements Projects (YCCIP)* 
It should be understood that the estimates for all the programs are 
tentative since they are based on preliminary data which do not reflect 
the costs and levels of participation for the entire demonstration. 
Further, the goals of the programs and the services they provide are also 
different. Having made these qualifications, it is interesting to 
observe that on both the full-year and average annual cost bases, Entitle- 
ment and YETP have approximately equal costs, and YCCIP is substantially 
more expensive. Although Entitlement and YCCIP are not directly compar- 
able in terms of population and employment opportunities, both programs 
stemmed from the same legislation. 

Cost Projections fo r Fiscal Ye a r 1981 

This section presents cost projections for Entitlement in fiscal 



Total costs of program operations were $88.1 million for the 
period; 53,972 youths were enrolled. 
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TABLE 2-7 



PY79 COST COMPARISONS OF PROGRAMS 
ENACTED BY THE YOUTH EMPLOYMENT AND DEMONSTRATION PRO»TECTS ACT 



Program 



Estimated Full- 
Year Cost Per Youth 



Estimated Average 
Annual Cost Per Youth 



Youth Employment and 
Training Program 



$4,800 



$1,600 



Youth Community Conseirvation 
and Improvement Projects 



$8,400 



$2,200 



Youth Incentive Entitlement 
Pilot Project 



$4,749 



$1,631 



SOURCE: Office of Youth Programs, UiS- Department of Labor for the 
YETP and YCCIP figures and MDRC Combined Operating Reports/Entitlement 
Information System for the YIEPP figures- 

NOTES: Data are preliminary estimates and subject to change. The cost 
basis £uid method of calculation of the full-year cost for youth used for YETP 
and YCCIP differ somewhat from the method used for the Entitlement estimates* 



year 1981 for several possible program sizes • These estimates can be 
used by policy makers to evaluate the program should its continuation or 
expansion be considered. Four sixes of program are considered, including 
the current Entitlement demonstration and three levels of expansion of 
the program. 

The fiscal year 1981 cost projections are calculated by multiplying 
an estimate of the average annual cost per youth by an estimate of the 
number of youths participating. The average annual cost Is based on the 
fiscal year 1979 figure presented above ($1,631 per youth), adjusted for 
changes in the minimum v^age, inflation and start-up costs for new sites. 
The estimates for participating youths for the variations are based 
either on current program participation levels or on estimates of the 
eligible youth population multiplied by the estimated program participa- 
tion rate.^ In all cases the costs are adjusted for an assumed matching 
funds level of 20 percent, which is an arbitrary but reasonable standard 
based on program experience. The estimates presented In Table 2-8 thus 
refer to new Entitlement dollars. 

Cost projections for fiscal year 1981 are presented in the table 
for four variations In geographic scope. While obviously the alter- 
natives represent only a sample of variations that could be conceived 
on some rational basis, they do provide good examples of the cost im- 
plications of Entitlement under its existing configuration and some 



Estimates of the eligible populations were supplied by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and are based on the 1978 Current Population Survey, U.S. 
Bureau of the Census. The program participation rate was estimated by 
Abt Associates to be 40.1 percent. Details of the calculations are 
contained In Appendix B. 
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TABLE 2-8 



ANNUAL C»ST ESTIMATES OP ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION ALTERNATIVES 

FOR Fyai 



Demonstration Alternatives 



1* Continue Current Sites 



2. Current Sites Plus 20 
Additional Sites 



3. Expcinsion to All 

Designated Poverty Areas 



4* Expansion to All EligdLble 
Youths 



0MB Poverty Level 



Income Eligibility 



Annual 

Cost 
C$000) 



$85.2 



$206.3 



$488.8 



$1,173.0 



Estimated 
# 

Participants 



70% BLS Lower Living Std 



53,972 



128,472 



302,299 



723,203 



Annual 
Cost 
C$0001 



$109.5 



$265.2 



$628*3 



$1,507.7 



Estimated 
# 

Participants 



69,370 



165,125 



388,545 



929,533 



NOTES: Formulas ur.ed to calculate estimated annual coats are as follows: 
Option 1 
Option 2 

Options 3 & 4 = ( 1 + M% - F% ) x ( C^ x ( ER - ) + N^C^ ) 



= {l + M%-F%)x(NC ) 

c c 

= (l + M%-F%}x(NC + NC ) 

c c n n ' 



Where: M% = Cost % for Central Program Monitoring 
F% = Local Match Funding Percentage 

= Estimated Number of Participants ( continuing sites ) 
^n Estimated Number of Participants ( new sites ) 
C^ = Fy81 Cost Per Participant ( continuing sites ) 

= FY81 Cost Per Participant ( n^^w sites ) 

E = Size of Eligible Population 
R = Estimated Participation Rate 
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some logical variations* The basic rationale for each of tl:e four 
varir.Lions selected is as follows: 

1. Continuation of Entitlement at the current 17 sites . This 
would allow the existing sites to maintain and further build on the 
considerable experience which they have already developed in running the 
program without the necessity for a national commitment of large addi- 
tional resources. It would also considerably enhance uhe research yield 
from the Entitlement demonstration. 

2 . Continuation plus selected expansion to 20 additional sites : 
(A Tier I and a Tier II sice in each Department of Labor region, each 
assumed to be similar in size to existing sites.) This would allow for a 
staged expansion of Entitlement with geographical diversity at a rela- 
tively modest cost. It is probably in keeping with the potential of 
regional DOL offices to identify local sites which have demonstrated 
competency for mounting the program, with its requirements for close 
cooperation between the prime sponsor and local education agencies. 

3. Expansion to all designated poverty areas . This would allow a 
targeting of Entitlement to areas where needy youths are concentrated. It 
would considerably increase costs and might have large drawbacks in terms 
of the capacity of the local prime sponsor and education agencies to 
undertake the program. 

^. Expansion to all eligible youths . This variation, which would 
be mounted at a much higher cost, would be in keeping with the national 
commitment towards a full employment policy as expressed in the Huvaphrey- 
Hawkins legislation. 

For each variation, two different cost estimates are developed. 
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based on eligible youth populations defined by using both the Office 
of Management and Budget's poverty standard and 70 percent of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics' lower living standard. The 1979 0MB standard sets a 
maximum incc of $6,700 for a nonfarm family of four, whereas che BLS 
standard is $8,330 for the same family. Estimates suggest that the 
population of eligible youths nation-wide is increased by about 28.5 
percent using the higher BLS income limit. The population and cost 
estimates in the last column of Table 2-8 have been adjusted upward 
accordingly. It should be noted, however, that this adjustment is based 
on the national income distribution. Therefore applying the 28,5 percent 
figure to the eligible populations of alternatives (2) and (3) is subject 
to possible bias. However, any differences arising from this probleir 
will be small, and have a minimal impact on the projections. 

The costs of continuing Entitlement in fiscal year 1981 range from 
about $85 million for the original 17 sites and retention of the 0MB 
poverty definition, to $1.5 billion for all eligible youths residing in 
households vith incomes below 70 percent of the BLS lower " Iving stan- 
dard. The figures clearly indicate that costs rise sharply for the two 
larger alternatives. 

These cost projections, however, should be approached cautiously 
since they are based on the past experiences of the program (e.g., 
program participation rates and costs), which may not be realized in the 



The population estimates were prepared by the Department of Labor. 
See Appendix R for further details. 
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future* Participation rates „ for example, depend on the way the program 
is marketed and the alternatives available to the youth. If a more 
permanent program were to be established, it might register a higher 
participation rate as its features became known. On the other hand, if 
other youth employment programs were also continued or expanded, and 
served as an alternative for eligible youth, their attractiveness might 
reduce Entitlement participation. 

Costs might also vary considerably if the program were expanded, 
since new prime sponsors and subcontractors would be providing program 
services* One of the lessons of the current demonstration is that 
Entitlement is a complex and operationally difficult program. New prime 
sponsors might need technical assistance, and if there were operating 
problems in some communities, there would probably be increased operating 
costs. Moreover, the cost data available thus far are only a partial 
picture of the cost of running Entitlement since the program is still in 
progress. More accurate estimates of program costs will be available 
after the research on the program is completed, and they will provide a 
more sound basis for projecting future program costs. 

Summary 

o The program has established a pattern of steady growth In partici-- 
pation rates and costs from Inception to summer 1978, when partic- 
ipation reached about 30,000 youths. 

o Program size and costs are closely related since the wages and 
fringes of participants are the major costs of the program. 

o Fcom summer 1978 through summer 1979, enrollments and terminations 
were about equal, so program size remained approximately the 
same • 
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There were consistent variations in program size which were 
apparently due to the effects of holidays, school examination 
periods, and the change-over from school year to summer employ- 
me nt • 

Of the $130 million spent in support of the Entitlement program to 
date, 95 percent has been expended for site operations. The 
balance was spent on program management and research. 

Sixty-three percent of all site expenditures are in the partici- 
pant wages and fringes category. Tier I sites generally spend a 
greater percentage of funds in this area than Tier II sites. 

The larger sites spend a smaller percentage of funds on program 
management and services , in part reflecting economies of scale . 

More than 22 percent of the operating costs of the program were 
paid for with matching funds from other sources, primarily SPEDY 
^nd SYEP. 

The average cost of providing an Entitlement youth with one hour 
of employment is $4.78. 

The average weekly cost of the full-time work component is gener- 
ally 39.5 percent more per youth than the school-year part-time 
conponent • 

The cost of employing a youth for a full year in Entitlement 
averages about $4,749. but the average annual cost for those youth 
who participated ir the program was $1,631. 

The average annual cost per youth in Entitlement was compared to 
other youth programs and found to be about the same as YETF, but 
substantially less costly than YCCIP. 

The projected Entitlement expenditures for continuing the program 
in fiscal year 1981 was estimated as varying from $85 million for 
the current 17 sites, to $1.5 billion for a program that served 
all youths residing in households with incomes at or below 70 
percent of the BLS lower living standard. 
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Chapter 3 
ENTRY > EXIT AND PARTICIPATION 

Introduction 

A number of variables affect the participation levels discussed In 
Chapter 2, whether these levels are defined cumulatively or as a net on 
board figure for any particular point in time. How many ellgibles there 
are, and if they choose to enroll — a decision presumably governed by 
Entitlement ''s attractiveness relative to other options, including those 
in the labor market — are perhaps the most fundamental factors. How- 
ever, program decisions also play a part. The scope and intensity of 
outreach, and the enforcement of eligibility and termination policies can 
and do affect how many youths are active in the program at any one time* 
In addition, program administration and program content Influence the 
attractiveness of Entitlement relative to other opportunities, as well as 
which youths among the ellgibles enroll and remain. 

This chapter examines participation, enrollments and terminations, 
the related factors that influence the sl^e of the program, and the 
characteristics of those who enroll, remain and leave. 

Rates of Participation 

An important issue for the Entitlement demonstration is the rate of 
participation of the eligible population. How many ellgibles will come 
forward when offered the school-conditioned job guarantee? This Issue Is 
not only important for establishing whether or not the program is attrac- 
tive to ellgibles, at least in its basic offer, but is also critically 
important to the question of cost ^.s discussed in Chapter 2. If Enti- 



tleraent Is continued or expanded, it is important to learn in the demon- 
stration phase approximately how many youths might enroll. Moreover, it 
is of interest to learn the characteristics of those who do enroll versus 
those who do not. Does Entitlement attract all segments of the eligible 
population equally, or are there particular groups within this population 
who enroll at higher rates? If so, why does this occur? 

The question of participation rates is being addressed by Abt 
Associates as part of the Impact analysis. In this analysis, (based on 
methodology discussed in Chapter 1, page. 17), four Entitlement sites and 
four control ones were chosen to study program participation and impact 
through information collected on the school and work experience of these 
youths. Attention here is restricted to the pilot sites. It should be 
cautioned that these results are preliminary. One of the results of the 
second wave of interviews, available in late spring 1980, will be a more 
refined estimate of participation rates. 

The estimate of participation rates at the four sites, through 
December 1978 is presented below. ^ The sample size is 3,685, the 



Number Percent of Sample" Enrolled 

Survey Site in Sample in Entitlement T h r ough 12 / 78 

Baltimore 1,188 50.4 

Cincinnati 1,011 34.3 

Denver 846 36.2 

Mississippi 640 35.8 

All Sites 3,685 40.1 



George Farkas, Christine Bottom, Ernst W, Stromsdorf er , "Program 
Participation During the First Eleven Months: A Preliminary Report Fro 
the Entitlement Demonstration," unpublished report, September 19, 1979 
p. 15 . 
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survey ellgibles in the four pilot sites (the full baseline sample 
contains 7,533 youths). 

As the data show, the participation rate was fairly high in these 
sites: 40.1 percent of the surveyed eligibles enrolled in Entitlement, 
with Baltimore's estimate indicating that the project had enrolled half 
of those eligible in the spring of 1978 by the end of the year.^ 

This suggests that Entitlement, at least in its basic design fea- 
tures, attracts a large proportion of the eligibles to the point of 
enrollment, and that prime sponsors were able to communicate the pro- 
gram's availability quite successfully. The sharp difference between the 
participation rate shown in the Baltimore project and those of the other 
sites however, indicates the influence of factors beyond the basic 
attractiveness of the program's features in determining enrollment 
levels. This mix of factors, that varies in combination from site to 
site, includes: the number of eligibles in each of the Entitlement 
areas, the intensity and priority of project recruitment efforts, and the 
choice of eligibles to participate, which is in turn affected by the 
attractiveness of the projects relative to other local opportunities > 
especially those in the labor market. 

Baltimore is a notable example of a number of these factors coming 
together to obtain high participation rates. li'irst, there is a high 
level of teenage unemployment in the city, estimated to have been 22.8 



Bear in mind that the survey sample consists of those eligible in 
the spring and early summer of 1978 and not those who may have become 
eligible later. 
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percent In 1977-78.^ Second, the Baltimore prime sponsor has from the 
start placed a premium on e.:rolling a large number of youths into the 
projects. It has, for example, used an innovative recruitment method 
which allows agencies utilized in previous year as summer youth program 
worksites to identify, recruit and enroll youths into Entitlement. A 
fairly large network of community-based agencies are also involved under 
the umbrellas of the city's Urban Services Departments, as well as two 
other large public agencies, the Departments of Recreation and Housing. 
In addition. Entitlement has from the start been given priority by the 
prime sponsor as part of the city administration's larger strategy to 
upgrade the quality of life in the city of Baltimore. 

At the three other pilot sites, a variety of factors constrained the 
ability of the projects to reach higher participation levels. Denver, in 
contrast to Baltimore, has a vigorous local econrvny, with teenage unem- 
ployment for 1977-78 estimated at a relatively low 13.5 percent. From 
the start, moreover, there were operational problems, including staff 
turnover and payroll problems, that hampered recruitment efforts and may 
have made the project unattractive to potential enrollees. Also, in 
contrast to Baltimore, where the project was largely controlled and 
centrally managed by the prime sponsor, the Denver project relied on four 
subcontractors to implement the project. Strains between the prime 
sponsor and three of the subcontractors affected the ability of the 



Jif' °^P^^*^"^"t of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Geographic 
profile of E mployment and Unemp lovment : S tates, 1978, Me trop olitan 
Areas, 1977-78, September 1979. These est imates have a high erro? range " 
of about four percentage points on either side of the estimate. 
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project to recruit, enroll, and place at work as many youths as original- 
ly expected. 

In Cincinnati, where youth unemployment is relatively high at 21.4 
percent for 1977-78, the prime sponsor also faced a number of problems, 
some related to Entitlement, some not, to which staff attention was 
diverted during the first year of the program. The project only turned 
its attention to Intensify generally passive recruitment efforts in the 
spring of 1979. A number of these Entitlement problems, as in Denver, 
Involved the coordination of major subcontractors. In addition, Cincin- 
nati schools tended to give the recruitment of in-school youths, and 
Entitlement generally, low priority. 

In Mississippi, where a higher participation rate might be expected, 
given the larger proportion of unemployed ellglbles relative to the three 
other pilot sites, ^ the Employment Service, the agency responsible for 
recruitment, has not been very aggressive in recruiting ellglbles. The 
assignment of two staff members per county to Entitlement, no matter what 
their size, has meant that some of the larger counties may have been 
under-recruited. 

Though estimates of participation rates are not available for other 
sites, there is evidence to suggest similar, if varying, patterns of 
exogenous and internal factors combining to Influence enrollments. For 
example, the King-Snohomish project, while well run, has had fewer 



^During the fall of 1977, only 10.8 percent of the ellglbles in the 
Mississippi baseline sample worked, compared to 44.4 percent in Denver, 
30.3 percent in Cincinnati and 21 »3 percent in Baltimore. Barclay, et 
al.. School and Work Among Youths from Low- Income Households , MDRC, 1979, 
Table 5,1?,, p. 75. 
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enrollments than anticipated. This is generally attributed to the 
booming Seattle economy; the 197fi unemployment rate for 16-19 year-olds 
in the Seattle-Everett SMSA was estimated to be 11.5 percent. In addi- 
tion, the preference for other programs, especially the Youth Employment 
and Training Program (YETP), among some staff of the consortium's partic- 
ipating agents meant eligibles were diverted away from enrollment in 
Entitlement to these other programs. The youths themselves were said by 
members of the consortium staff to prefer YETP because of the available 
classroom stipends or other perceived advantages over Entitlement. 

In Denver too, eligible youths had the choice of enrolling in YETP, 
assuming slots were available, or in Entitlement, though Entitlement 
enrollment was not discouraged in the same way. In Baltimore, Boston, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, and Mississippi, however, eligibles interested in 
CETA were restricted to Entitlement. Obviously, the use of this discre- 
tion is a factor influencing enrollment levels. 

In Detroit, during the first eiaht months of the program, recruit- 
ment efforts by the managing agent, the Detroit Public Schools, produced 
what, in the eyes of the prime sponsor, were unsatisfactory results in 
the form of lower-than-expected enrollment levels. This and other 
problems led the prime sponsor and the schools to a mutual agreement to 
transfer management responsibility back to the prime sponsor effective in 
January 1979. More aggressive recruitment efforts since that time have 
resulted in a quickening of the pace of enrollments. 

Recruitment in Boston, the remaining Tier I project, seems to have 
proceeded well from the start. However, during the first year of the 
rroject, as discussed in Chapter 4, it faced some serious difficulties 
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in placing the large numbers of enrolled youths at work. There are 
reports by staff and other observers that this has had a negative effect 
on the project's reputation among potential enrollees and dLscoviraged at 
least some from participation. 

In Tier II, where the projects are roughly a tt-nth the size of those 
In Tier I, similar variables have affected enrollment levels. Several of 
the projects, most notably Dayton, have been concerned about enrollment 
levels which were far lower than expected. In Dayton, the project 
apparently estimated a much larger eligible population than existed, as 
also happened in Philadelphia. Despite Intensive door-to-door recruit- 
ment efforts, neither one has been able to appreciably increase enroll- 
ment levels. The Alachua project apparently made itself known to in- and 
out-of-school youths, but the latter are, accirding to staff, reluctant 
to participate because no alternative educational programs are available; 
youths would have to return to regular high school. 

In examining recruitment across the various projects, some broad 
patterns are observable. As shown by Chart in Chapter 2, the build-up 

In enrollments was dramatic in the early part of the demonstration, when 
most prime sponsors pushed recruitment to meet both local and national 
expectations of projected size, as well as to demonstrate an effective 
response to the problems of youth employment to local and national policy 
and opinion makers. In the year from September 1978 through August 1979, 
enrollments have tapered off, and with few exceptions, have stabilized 
across the projects. One reason for this may be. the ongoing "saturation" 
of the eligible population as the program grows older, as suggested by 
the preliminary participation rate estimates. A second reason, however, 
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appears to be the general routinization and de-emphasis of recruitment 
efforts as the demonstration matures. 

As reported last Apiil, most projects began with intensive recruit- 
ment campaigns announcing the availability of Entitlement to those 
eligible. Special announcements on radio and television, the distribu- 
tion and posting of flyers, announcements in the schools, all served to 
attract large numbers early. As time has passed, however, these efforts 
have generally diminished. There is a belief among the staffs of most 
programs that., after a year or so of operation, they have established a 
visible presence, at least among in-school youths, and that word-of -mouth 
is an effective means of informing potencial participants of the pro- 
gram's existence. To a large r'egree, this is true. In each Tier I 
project and in most Tier lis, special full-time Entitlement counselors 
hav*. been stationed in the public schools or assigned to visit the^ 
frequently, with responsibility for program recruitment.^ This utili- 
zation of the schools for recruitment, and the importance of word-of- 
mouth, are borna out in Table 3-1. When youths were asked at enroll- 
ment how they learned about the Entitlement project, 60 percent identi- 
fied schools as the recruitment source. Friends were identified by 18 
percent, or about 10,620 youths, as a source of referral, far out-weigh- 
ing the media in informing potential participants about Entitlement. 



H.^lTf n ^ u P'^^J^'^^^' Baltimore, Boston and Mississippi uti- 

lized full-time, school-based counselors for referral purposes- in 
Detroit and Cincinnati, each public school has an intake ua^t d'oing 
enrollment; in Denver roving recruitment team, visited the school! 
several times a week; in King-Snohomish, the Seattle and City of Everett 
public schools are each a major program agent for the project. Everett 

regularly v^sit the schools for reci-uitment purposes. 
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TABUE 3-1 



RECRUITMENT SOURCE OP YOUTHS ENROLLED IN THE ENIITLEMEOT DEMONSTRATION 
THROUGH AUGUST 1979, BY EDUCATIONAL STATUS IN THE SEMESTER PRIOR TO ENROD .iNT 







Percentage Distribution by Recruitment Source'^ 




Nuniber 








Government 










of Youths 




Friends/ 


Community 


Manpower 


Newspaper, 






mux. £(UULauiUiicix ovauuS 


bnroiJ,6u 


School 


Relatives 


Organization 


Agencies'^ 


Radio, W 


Other 


Total 


TIEP. I 


















In School ^ 


47,759 


t4.4 


15.9 


9.? 


3.0 


2.0 


5.3 


100.0 


Out of School 


5,275 


18.3 • 


38.7 


15.7 


5.6 


9.4 


12.3 


100.0 


Total 


53,034 


59.8 


18.1 


10.1 


3.3 


2.7 


6.0 


100.0 


.IBR II 


















In School 


5,456 


68.4 


17.3 


5.3 


2.0 


1.1 


5.9 


100.0 


Out of School 


238 


S..9 


25.8 


9.4 


5.6 


6.4 


1J.9 


100.0 


Total 


5,694 


67.1 


17.7 


5.4 


2.,1 


1.4 


6.3 


100.0 


TOTAL nEMONSTRATION 


















in School 


53,215 


64.8 


16.0 


9.1 


2.9 


1.9 


5.3 


100.0 


Out of l^ Jiool 


5,515 


19.1 


38.1 


15.4 


5.6 


9.3 


12.5 


100.0 


Total 


58,728 


60.5 


18.1 


9.6 


3.2 


2.6 


6.0 


100.0 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Emollient Foos in the Youth Entitlement Demonstration Information System. 



NOTES: The data cover all enrollments In ^he 17 sites of the Youth Entitlement Demonstration during the period f'oriL , 
February 1978 through August 1979, vhose Enrollment Forms indicated their educational status in the semester prior to 
enrollment. This accounts for approximately 99% of all enrollaients in the Demonstration. 

Percentage distributions may not add exactly to 100,0 because of rounding. 

\ 

*"In School" includes youths who were either in a high school degree program or an equivalency degree 
proqram in the semester prior to enrollricnt. 

^"Percentage Distribution" is based on thors youths whose Enrollment Forms indicated a recruitot source, 
tnjr^-ounts for approximately 99% of all enrollments in the Demonstration. 
""B" ^Includes the Prime Sponsor agencies, Employment Security, and other manpower agencies. 



The stability which exists now In monthly enroll^nents may reflect a 
tendency among prime sponsors to control participation levels once an 
operational equilibrium in program size is reached. This equilibrium can 
be maintained to e degree by operational program factors such as the 
level of intensity of the recruitment drives and their frequency and, at 
the other end, the degree of diligence exercised In enforcing the eligi- 
bility and performance standards, and In terminating those youths who no 
longer meet them. As with all organizations with relatively fixed 
resources, prime sponsors desire to rationalize operations into predict- 
able patterns. In terms of Entitlement, this means avoiding l.-^rge. 
sudden and unpredicted jumps in enrollments that would disrupt project 
operations or, at the other end, sharp, sudden increases in terminations 
that would reduce the number of participants and bring about cuts in 
staff or other management categories through the enforcement of required 
p irticlpart/management cost ratios. 

The problem that arises for Entitlement from this natural tendency 
to stabilize is that It may result in eligible aad potentially Interested 
youths remaining ignorant of the program. In addition, the guarantee of 
a job implies that Entitlement be made known to all those eligil;le, a 
group Lhat is, after all, constantly fluctuating with entering and 
departing youths. Furthermore, it may result in the continuation of 
participants who become ineligible unaer Entitlement's tightly defined 
age. Income and residence standards, and its job and school performance 
ail'* attendance standards. 

Some other general observations Trom the demonstration -experience 
Hce In order. Because enrollment levels are influenced by a number of 
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factors, they are hard to estimate and predict* The interim report of 
\pril 1979 noted that the origiu&x prime sponsor projections were, at 
best, good gues^ses^ The 1970 census data on which almost all the projec- 
tions were based were outdated. Moreover, no one could be expected to 
predict accurately how laany of the eligible^ would enroll or why. This 
"take-up" rate was one that the demonstration was intended to aaswer. 
For the purposes of planning and budgeting, howevei , estimates had to be 
made, aad when made, there was a tendency for prime sponsors to aim high, 
p.lrr.e none wanted to gat caught short by an unexpectedly large demand 
for Entitlement jobs. '^he result was that the enrollment levels at all 
the projects fell short of their projections. 

When this projection exercise was repeated for budget extensions 
covering the period January 1, 1979 through August 1980, a better job was 
done in projecting monthly levels of paid participants' figures . .eil on 
the previous nine months of experience. Thus, in August 1979, Tior I 
sites were collectively at about 85 percent of projection and Tier II 
sites were 80 percent of projection. 

While the findings from the impact analysis should provide a better 
estimate of the take-up rate, the findings above suggest that projecting 
enrollment and net on board figures will always be di.fficult in an 
Entitlement program in light of the complicated array of variables that 
can affect these figures during actual program operation. As a result, 
there will always be the pressure to project high to protect against an 
unexpected demand . 

A second observation is that, as one might expect, the labor market 
can play a si^nif ir ^nt role in determining enrol Imert levels through a 
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dual effect. It helps both to determine family income and welfare 
enrollment and therefore the number of eligibles , but it also provides 
alternative employment opportunities to Entitlement eligibles. Where the 
local labor market is tight, project enrollments will be lower; where it 
is slack, enrollment levels will be higher. 

Third, given the limits of the eligible population and the effect of 
ether competing interests, especially in the form of both unsubsidized 
and subsidized employment, enrollment levels in most cases are sensitive 
to the intensity of recruitment efforts. This is true especially at the 
Tier I sites, which cover large Entitlement areas. In almost all cases, 
when Tier I sites have pushed recruitment efforts, enrollments have 
increased. Thus, while large untapped pockets of eligibles may not 
remain in the Tier I sites, there is no question but that the ever-chang- 
ing composition of the eligible pool, as youths come in and out of 
eligible status, means new eligibles to be recruited, and therefore the 
need for continuous recruitment efforts. 

Finally, there is something to be said for the impact of general 
project performanr.e on the interest of eligibles in enrolling. There is 
anecdotal evidence that a few of the projects that had early operational 
problems, such as Boston and Denver, developed poor reputations among 
youths for not being able to a^iiver jobs proutptly or for their inability 
to meet payrolls. As noted in the last report, the dampening effect 
of such reputations on future enrollment levels cannot be precisely 
established. But given the significant role that friends and relatives 
play as a referral source, the effect of project reputation on enrollment 
may be significant. 
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Recruiting and Drop- Outs^ 

In addition to the recruitment and enrollment of the general target 
population, the ability of prime sponsors to recruit and enroll out-of- 
school youths and the program's attractiveness to them are of special 
interest. These youths had left school at least once, and the Entitle- 
ment demonstration was designed, in p-irt . to see whether they could be 
attracted back by the promlrse of a job. As revealed in Table 3-2, 
through August 1979, drop-outs, defined as those youths who were not in 
school at all in the semeste." prior to program enrollment,' comprised 
9.9 percent of the cumulative enrollments in Tier t; A. 2 percent of 
enrollments in Tier II; and 9. A percent of the enrollments in the demon- 
stration as a whole. As one would expect, there is variety among the 
sites. For example. 14.4 percent of Baltimore's enrollments are drop- 
outs, in contrast to Mississippi's 5.3 percent. Moreover, Tier II 
sites show a broad range of participation by the drop-outs, with most 
Tier II projects falling on the lower and of the scale. 

The preliminary methodology noted earlier Eor participation rates 
was also used to determine whether the distribution of enrollees by in- 
and out-of-school reflects different participation rates. The matching 
of survey and program data indicates that eligible drop-outs are less 
likely to enroll than eligible in-school youths. 



^ This definition, devised Eor the Entitlement Information System to 
obtain as unambiguous a category as possible and reduce confusion among 
intake staffs when filling out the enrollment forms, is a conservative 
one. Youths who were in school for a portion of the previous semester, 
but dropped out for a time, are not counted as drop-outs. 
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TABLE 3-2 



EDUCATIONAL STATUS IN THE PRIOR SEMESTER 
YOUTHS ENROLLED IN THE ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION 
THROUGH AUGUST 1979, BY SITE 





Total Youths 


Percentage Distribution bv Prior staMica 




Enrolled 




Out 
Or 
School 




Site 


Through 
August, 1979 


Tn 
-1.11 

School 


Total 


TIER I 










Boston 

Denver 
Detroit 

King- Snohomish 
Mississippi 


13,397 
8,881 
4,364 
4,303 
3,150 
4,527 
9,745 


85.6 
92.5 
90.6 
86.8 
90.9 
89.4 
94.7 


14.4 
7-5 
9.4 

13.2 
9.1 

10.6 
5.3 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


TOTAL TIER I 


53,367 


90-1 


9-9 


100.0 


riER II 










Alachua County 
Albuqu^s rque 
Berkeley 
Day ton 
HillsLorough 
Monterey 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Steuben County 
Syracuse 


330 
300 

1,013 
71 
225 
283 
946 
368 
264 

1,488 


99.4 
94.6 
96-9 
95.8 
81.6 
90.8 
99.5 
98.9 
78,3 
98.0 


0.6 
5.4 
3.1 
4.2 

18 4 
9.2 
0.5 
1.1 

21.2 
2-0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100. 0 


TOTAL TIER II 


5,788 


95.8 


4.2 


100.0 


OTAL DEMONSTRATION 


59,155 


90.6 


9.4 

1 


100.0 



.for^tr^^ysS:;''''°"^ °' Enrollment Ponns in the Youth Entitlement Demonstration 

NOTES: The data cover all youths enrolled in the 17 sites of th^ Pn+-i4-i 
^onstration during the period from February 1978 thJo^gh Au^s? 1979 ""^^^'^'"^"^ 
funding. ^""=^"-^5^ distributions may not add exactly to lOO.O bec;use of 

^rxns specifilrthlJr'^ducajSnaf i?:;u:'' ""t^^^ °" ^""^^^ Enrollment 

monstration. educational status m the semester prior to enrollment in the 
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Percent of S?»mple 
Number Enrolled in Enultle- 



School Enrollment. l->77-78^ In Sample- pent through 12/78 



Not Enrolled in School at All 
Baltimore 
Cincinnani 
Denver 
Mississippi 

All Four Sites 626 12.9 



188 l''-6 

182 13.2 

169 8.9 

87 10.3 



Enrolled at Some Time 
Baltimore 
Cincinnati 
Denver 
llississippi 
All Four Sites 



983 57. A 

816 39.5 

653 A3. 3 

549 39.5 

3.001 46.2 



see 



Looking at differences in participation rates by site, one can 
a higher rate of drop-out participation in Baltimore compared to other 
sites in keeping with that project's generally higher participation rate 
for all eligibles. Their extensive recruitment and enrollment network 
may help explain the higher rate in this city, along with the fact that 
there is a generally weak youth labor market. 

Accounting precisely for differences in participation rates between 
in-school and out-of-school eligibles in the absence of second wave data, 
however, is difficult. As with the issue of general participation rates, 
the participation of drop-outs is governed by a complex set of exogenous 
and internal factors. The comparatively lower rates of enrollment by 
out-of school youths may be partly attributable to differences in the 
characteristics between in-school and out-of-school eligibles, and 



^ Abt Associates, Program Participation During the First Eleven 
Months, p. 12; and additional data from merged data set. 
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the barriers to out~of -school recruitment that these differences imply. 
Out-of-school ellgibles in the baseline sampIe^ who comprise about a 
third (33.6 percent) of the baseline eligibles, are older and have less 
schooling. They are more often likely to live alone. In-school youths 
are younger, more often black than white, have attained a higher school 

grade level, and are much more likely to be living with both parents than 

2 

with one or alone. 

Differences in age and school attainment between the two groups 
arise as a function of the eligibility requirements . The absence of a 
diploma is a condition of eligibility for the younger eligibles (ages 16 
and 17) and the older ones (18 and 19) alike; 18 and 19 year-olds without 
a diploma, however, are far less likely to be in school than their 
younger counterparts. Their progress more often ends at the eighth or 
ninth grades. The black/white differences among the in-school youths and 
the drop-outs are a function of the highr - employment rates for white 
youths. One would expect employment and school enrollment to be inverse- 
ly related, and perhaps it is therefore to be expected that poor black 
youths will be relatively more attached to school than poor white youths. 

The differences between in-school and drop-out eligibles hold up in 
a comparison of enrollees from these two groups through August 1979. 
This can be seen in Table 3-3 (although here the definition of out-of- 
school shifts back to out-of-school the semester prior to enrollment). 



For the Abt baseline analysis, the definition of out-of-school 
youths Is those not enrolled at all during the 1977-78 school year. 
2 ^ . 

Barclay, et al. , Schooling and Work Among Youths from Low-Income 
Households , MDRC, pp. 46-50! 
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TABLE 3-3 



SELECTED CriARACTERISTICS OF YOUTHS AT THE TIME OF ENROLLMENT 
IN THE bNTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION THROUGH AUGUST 1979, 
BY TIER AND EDUCATIONAL STATUS IN THE SEMESTER PRIOR TO ENROLLMENT 



Percent of Total Enrollees , by Prior Status 





Tier I 


Tier 


II 


Total 


Characteristics 


In 


Out of 


m 


L?Uu 0 J- 


In 


Out of 


At Time of Enrollment 


School^ 


School 


School^ 


School 


School^ 


School 


Age (%) 














16 years old 


Ob , y 


. Z 


55-1 


26.1 


JO . / 


24.3 


17 years old 


27 . 7 


26 . 4 


28 . 5 


28 . 3 


Z / . / 


. D 


18 yaars old 


11.9 








19 1 
.L Z • X 


9 Q 1 
Z ^ . X 


19 years old 


3. 5 


20 • 1 




1 Q n 


3 . b 


Z U . U 

' ■ — 


Sex (%) 














Male 


48.9 


50.7 




4 0 • *^ 


48.7 


50.5 


Female 






53.5 


53.8 


J X . 0 




Ethnicity (%) 












20 . 0 


White (non-Hispanic) 


17.2 


18.6 


17 . 2 


o2 , 3 


17 . 2 


B lack (non-Hispani c ) 


74.5 


70.1 


64 . 2 


. 3 


73.4 


68.0 


Amer. Indicin / Alaskan Native 


0 • 6 


1.4 


0.6 


1.3 


u . 0 


1 A 


Asian / Pacific Islander 


1.9 


0.4 






1.9 


0.4 


Hispanic 


5 . 8 


9 • b 


16.5 


25.7 




in 9 
xu . ^ 


Highest Grade Completed (%) 














0-7 


1,9 


10 . 3 


0.8 


3.0 


X - 0 


xu . u 


8 


9.4 


19.5 


0.0 




9.2 


19.4 


9 


30.1 


30-4 


29-5 


28.3 


30.1 


30.3 


10 


35.3 


26 . 6 


38.2 


33.7 


35.5 


26.9 


JLX 


23.3 


13.2 


24.7 


18.1 


23 .4 


13.4 


Current Educational Status (%) 














In High School 


94.5 


30.2 


95.1 


36.6 


94.6 


30. 5 


In GED Program 


! 5.4 


67.1 


4-8 


54.9 


5.3 


66.5 


(Special Waiver) 


0.1 


2.7 


0.1 


8.5 


0.1 


3.0 


Total Youths 


47,759 


5,275 


5,456 


238 


53,215 


5 ,513 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Enrollment Forms in the Youth Entitlement Demonstratic 
1 iformation System. 



NOTES: The data cover all youths enrolled in the 17 sites of the Entitlement 
Demonstration during the period from F<!ibruary 1978 through August 19 79 whose Enroll 
raent Form specified tho.ir educational status in the semester prior to enrollment. 



"In School" includes youths who were either in a high school degree 
urogram or an equivalency degree program in the semester prior to enrollment* 



The In-school enrollees are younger. Over half are 16 years old, while 
only a quarter of the out-of -school enrollees are this young. In-school 
youths ay-a more often black — 73. A percent versus 68 percent of the 
out-of-school enrollees — and they have a higher grade completion level; 

percent have completed the 10th or Uth grades compared to 40.3 
percent of the out~of-school enrollees. 

The differences betwt:en in-school and out-of-school youths suggest 
that, relative to in-school youths, the older drop-outs are probably not 
as Interested in the part-time work provided by Entitlement during the 
school year. Those living alone may especially be more interested In 
full-time employment, wages abov3 the minimum wage, and jobs that are 
more likely to lead to permanent eraployraeat. 

It is almost a tautological observation, but drop-outs are also not 
as likely to want to return to school as in-school youths are to remain 
In school. Presumably, many left school out of dissatisfaction and are 
simply unwilling to return. Also, because they are generally older but 
less schooled, they are less likely to want to attend classes with 
younger, more educationally accomplished in-school youths. For example, 
an 18 year-oid who has finished the linth grade will probably not be 
willing to return to his old high school to attend lOth grade classes 
with 15 and 16 year-olds. Hence, as discussed below, it is more likely 
these youths will enroll in educational alternatives when they are 
available as part of the Entitlement offer. 

If, in fact, drop-outs are more interested in full-time employment, 
then the labor market, and the opportunities it presents, is likely 
to influence their participation rate to a greater degree than it does 
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the rate of in-school your.hs. The relatively higher participation rate 
of drop-outs in Baltimore, therefore, may partly be attributable to a 
relatively weak labor market for this population; conversely, the 
comparatively low rate of participation by drop-outs in Denver may be due 
to a relatively strong labor iaarket. 

Us lag this criterion, one would expect the participation rate of 
drop-outs to be higher in Mississippi, with its relatively weaker labor 
market, than in Cincinnati, but it is not ^ It may be that program 
variables including the degree of outreach, may better explain the 
Cincinnati-Mississippi difference, although additional survey data will 
further inform this issue. 

But program variables surely count. The drop-out proportion of 
enrollees in Detroit was 3.6 percent through August 1978, but that has 
increased to 9,i percent through August of 1979. In this instance, the 
project has recovered from a number of early and somewhat serious opera- 
tional crises, and has benefited from a variety of management changes. 
One of the most important ones was the hiring of Chrysler Institute, a 
private job training agency to handle the recruitment, orientation and 
job assignment of drop-out youths. Spurred in part by a desire for 
additional CETA business and in part, by a performance contract, Chrysler 
has been at least a more diligent recruiter of drop-outs than the schools, 
which formerly had responsibility for all recruitment; intensive cam- 
paigns advertise the project and spread the word. 
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Lik^ Detroit, other Tier I sites, and several Tier II projects as 
well, paid greater attention to recruiting drop-outs after the start-up 
period. But the results were mixed. Though the proportion of cumulative 
drop-out enrollments in Tier I rose from 7.5 percent through August 1978 
to 9.9 percent through August 1979, as Table 3-4 shows, with the excep- 
tion of Detroit, the actual number of drop-outs entering the Tier I 
projects each month has not changed very dramatically. (There is some 
slight decline in Baltimore and Mississippi, and a more severe decline in 
Denver where the project ran into severe management problems in the 
spring.) Nonetheless, from the reports of staff and other observers, 
these additional efforts appear to have a positive effect on drop-out 
enrollment, if only to maintain a fairly steady stream of enrollments 
from this group. For example, Boston's Project YES contracted with a 
number of alternative education providers in the fall of 1978 to not only 
serve the ou t-of-school enrollees, but to recruit them as well. The 
project also contracted with other community agencies, and has used six 
program staff to do outreach from a mobile van. 

On the other hand, the relatively low rate of drop-out participation 
in Mississippi may be due to a less than aggressive effort by the fairly 
conservative and traditional Employment Service that has responsibility 
for recruitment in the Mississippi project, although the effort has more 
recently been buttressed by community-based organizations. And in both 
Cincinnati and King-Snohomish, the doubts of staff responsible for 
out-of-school programs about Entitlement's opportunities for this popula- 
tion (its school requirement, wages and hours, and the lack of emphasis 
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TABLE 3-4 



NUMBER OF DROPOUTS ENROLLED EACH MONTH 
IN THE TIER I SITES OF THE YOUTH ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION 
THROUGH AUGUST 1979 









Number Enrolled Each Month 


Site 


Total 
Dropouts 
Enrolled 


Average 
Through 

6/78 ; 


Average 
For 
7-8/78 


Average 
For 

9-12/78 


1/79 


2/79 


3/79 


4/79 


5/79 


6/79 


7/79 


8/79 


Baltimore 


1,911 


181 


54 


107 


107 


65 


65 


51 


46 


59 


31 


52 


Boston 


658 


55 


40 


23 


70 


42 


31 


33 


28 


35 


17 


20 


Cincinnati 


410 


41 


35 


15 


19 


19 


20 


11 


17 


17 


6 


6 


Denver 


572 


53 


31 


41 


20 


16 


14 


14 


8 


7 


0 


0 


Detroit 


731 


37 


9 


16 


7 


9 


20 


50 


109 


130 


120 


63 


King-Snohomish 


480 


28 


38 


23 


54 


14 


19 


38 


28 


31 


23 


23 


Mississippi 


513 


47 


63 


32 


31 


22 


25 


14 


19 


24 


14 


19 


Total Tie:: I 


5,275 


486^ 


271 


257 


308 


1 

187 




195 


211 


255 


303 


211 


183 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Enrollment Forms in the Youth Entitlement Demonstration Information System. 

NOTES: The data include all youths enrolled in the 17 Tier T sites of the Youth Entitlement Demonstration during 
the period from Febiuary 1978 through August 1979 whose Enrollment Foms indicated that they were out of school in the 
semester prior to enrollment in the program. . 




All averages have been rounded. 



The Total Tier I average-per-month for the period through June 1978 does not equal the svji of the 
individual site averages because the sites began intake during different months of the starting period. It was 
'ERiC'^*^ ^^"^^"^ individual site monthly figures and dividing by the total site-months of intake during that 



on support services) has led them to assign eligible drop-outs to pro- 
grams they deemed more suitable, thereby pushing the part jLcipation rate 
of Entitlement downward. 

In Tier II, the proportion of out-of-school enrollees is low rela- 
tive to Tier I: cumulatively, through August 1979, it stood at A. 2 
percent of total enrollments. In absolute terms, this accounted for a 
total of 238 drop-outs returning to Tier II projects. Because of the 
small size of most of the Tier 11 projects, it is more difficult here 
than tn Tier I sites to determine whether this low rate results from an 
absence of interested out-of-school eligibles or the absence of intensive 
recruitment efforts among these eligibles. Without some area census, it 
remains hard to determine whether an Entitlement area the size of a small 
school district includes among its residents a fair number of eligible 
drop-outs . 

Staff at a number of Tier II projects, specifically Alachua, (.6 
percent or two drop-outs), Albuquerque (5.4 percent), Berkeley (3.1 
percent), and Philadelphia (1.1 percent), point to a lack of interest 
among drop-outs about school and part-time, minimum wage jobs. In Alachua, 
the absence of alternative educational services is cited as a deterrent to 
the participation of drop-outs, who are unwilling to return to the schools 
they left. Dayton, as noted earlier, came up quite short of enrollment 
targets for both in-school and drop-out youths, despite intensive, pain- 
stakingly individualized recruitment efforts. The Syracuse project, with 2 
percent of its 1,488 enrollments (30 youths) from the drop-out group found 
itself in competition with a more attractive rival. This program, funded 
by the Department of Labor through th.. federal ACTION agency, provides 



stipends of $78.00 a week, without a school requirement, for work on 
community projects. The New York City project apparently undercounts 
drop-outs by using official school enrollment data to fill out Entiule-- 
ment enrollment forms. These data show youths to be in school when, in 
fact, they are not. 

The experience of the Hillsborough and Monterey projects tends to 
belie, however, the low level of out^-of --school interest in Entitlement as 
a reason for their lack of participation. In Hillsborough, an area of 
high employment, a combination of recriiitment efforts by the City of 
Nashua's Adult Learning Center and the development of private sector, 
above minimum wage jobs, has resulted in consistently high levels of 
out— of-school enrollments (21.2 percent of the total through August 
1979). Monterey succeeds by special attention to recruitment among 
out-of-school Chicano youths, resulting in a 9.2 percent enrollment of 
drop-outs. The experience of these sites continues to suggest that more 
could be done elsewhere to raise out-of -school enrollments and to dis- 
courage a continuing bias toward in-school recruitment among a few of the 
school-managed Tier II projects. This may be especially true of the 
large projects in Albuquerque and Berkeley, where the in-school eligible 
population provides a large and satisfactory level of enrollments, 
although in Albuquerque the absence of sufficient alternative education 
is also an apparent deterrent to drop-outs. 

Even acknowledging that more could be done, drop-outs do come 
forward in subs tant ial numbers , although primarily in Tier I: 5,516 have 
enrolled in the demonstration as a whole through August 1979. Indeed, a 
preliminary estimate of the impact of Entitlement on school behavior 
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suggests that the program has had some effect in increasing the return- 
to-school rates of drop-outs between the fall semester of 1977 and the 
spring of 1978 (and in keeping in-school youths in school).''" 

Certainly, some recruitment strategies work better than others with 
this population; some do not work at all. One clear lesson from the 
demonstration experience to date is that schools will tend to recruit 
out-of"school youths reluctantly, if ever. To maximize the enrollment of 
drop-outs, it seems to work best on a subcontract basis with separate 
agencies, community-based or otherwise, that have a "natural" access to 
the target i^opulation. In addition, the provision of alternative educa- 
tion seems to have a positive effect on the enrollment of drop-outs and, 
as discussed in Chapter 5, these alternatives became a common feature in 
Tier I. 

Finally, one can speculate that additional drop-outs would return to 
Entitlement, and school, were the wage incentives higher for them. 
Thus, it might be useful to consider whether returning drop-outs should 
be allowed to work full-time, or close to full-time during the school 
year, rather than be held to the 20 hour a week maximum currently in 
force for all participants. Because most drop-outs returning to Entitle- 
ment attend alternative schools or GED preparation courses where the 
hours are shorter than regular school programs, such an adjustment would 
not directly interfere with school time. The idea is at least more 
feasible for them than for the in-school youths. 



Mandel, Sheila and Solnick, Loren, A Preliminary Estimate of Youth 
Entitlement on School Behavior , Manpower Demonstration Research Corpora- 
tion, October 1979. 
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Who Enrolled 

In addition to a difference in participation rates between the 
in-schooi and the out-of— school eligibles, there are differences in 
participation rates for other groups within the eligible population, at 
least as seen f roxo preliminary statistics • 

Background characteristics are shown in Table 3-5, also prepared by 
Abt Associates from the merged data set for the pilot survey sites. The 
table shows that blacks enrolled at a higher rate than whites or His- 
panics; that, except in Mississippi, females are a bit more likely to 
enroll than males; and thai, enrollment rates are higher among the younger 
eligibles compared to older ones and enrollment tended to increase with 
level of grade attained, (The fall-off of 11th graders is probably due 
to the fact that, by the time Entitlement began in the spring of 1978, 
these youths were completing their senior year and were about to graduate 
out of eligibility.) 

The higher participation rates of these groups is supported by an 
analysis of selected characteristics among all those enrolled in the 
demonstration through August 1979, presented in Table 3-6. That table 
shows that the youths enrolling in Entitlement are young (53.6 percent 
are 16 years), slightly more often female (51 percent); predominantly 
black (72.9 percent); and a majority (57 percent) have completed either 
the 10th or 11th grade at enrollment. Almost all are unmarried (99.1 
percent), but a fairly high proportion are parents living with their own 
children (6-.! percent). About 43.6 percent came from families on welfare. 

It is also of note that, while 9.4 percent were out of school last 
semester, 15.6 percent had, at one time, dropped out of school for a 
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TABIiE 3-5 



PERCENTAGE OF ELIGIBLE YOUTHS ENROLLED 
IN THE FOUR SURVEY SITES OF THE ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION 
THROUGH DECEMBER 1978, BY BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS 



Characteristic 


Baltimore 


Cincinnati 


Denver 


Mississippi 


% of Sample 
Sample Size 


% of Sample 
Sample Size 


% of Sample 
Sample Size 


% of Sample 
Sample Size 


Race 
Black 
White 
Hispanic 


54-3 1066 
11.8 93 
58.3 12 


39.9 814 
10.8 176 
25.0 8 


47.1 242 

20.8 130 

34.9 450 


38-0 553 
19.5 82 
0.0 1 


Sex 
Male 
Female 


48-4 533 
53.1 633 


32.0 459 
36.9 539 


35.6 419 
37.0 403 


37.2 331 
33-8 305 


Age 
16 
17 
18 
19 


59-4 429 
52-8 398 
39-7 290 
31.5 54 


41.7 369 
39.3 354 
21.6 227 
8.3 48 


44.8 306 
37.7 292 
25-5 192 
6.3 32 


47-1 242 
34.9 212 
19.0 158 
33.3 24 


Highest Grade Attained 
by End of 76/77 
School Year 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
GED 


0.0 0 
17.6 17 
22.1 70 

51.0 157 
53.8 340 

58.4 339 

48.5 204 

34.1 44 


0-0 1 
0.0 3 
11.1 18 
29-1 103 
36.9 293 

40.5 333 
27.0 215 

40.6 32 


0.0 0 

33.3 3 
33-3 6 

31.4 35 

40.0 265 
36.4 308 

30.1 173 
43.8 32 


0.0 2 
0.0 9 
15.6 32 
34.3 70 
43.3 150 
48.3 207 
18.5 157 
33-3 9 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Entitlement Baseline Survey and Information Systems 
data by Abt Associates. 
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TABLE 3-6 



CHARACTERISTICS OF YOUTHS AT THE TIME OF ENROLLMENT IN THE ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION 
THROUGH AUGUST 1979, BY TIER 



Characteristics 

at the Time of EnroUiTient 


Tier I 


Tier II 


Total 


Total Youths Enrolled 


53,367 


5,788 


59,155 


Age W 








16 years old 


53.6 


53.9 


53.6 


17 years old 


27.5 


28.4 


27.6 


18 years old 


13J 


13.6 


13.7 


19 years old 


5.2 


4.1 


5.1 


Sex (%) 








Hale 


49.1 


46.5 


48.9 


Female 


50.9 


53.5 


51.1 


Ethnicity {%] 








White (non-Hispanic) 


17.3 


IBJ 


17.5 


Black (non-Hispanic) 


74.1 


62.3 


72.9 


Ainer. Indian / Alaskan Native 


0.7 


0.6 


0.7 


Asian / Pacific Islander 


1.8 


L5 


1.7 


Hispanic 


6J 


16.9 


7.2 


Harltal status (*) 








Never Married 


99.1 


98.8 


99.1 


Ever Married 


0.9 


L2 


0.9 


Head of Household {\] 


1.3 


2.2 


1.3 


Living with Own Children {%) 


6.2 


5»6 


6.1 



Characteristics 

at the Time of Enrollnient 


Tier I 


Tier II 


Total 


Family Receiving Cash Welfare - 
APDC, SSI, or GA {%] 


43.8 


40.8 


43.5 


Ever Dropped Out of School 
For a Semester or Longer {%) 


16.2 


10.6 


15.6 


Out of School in the Semester 
Prior to EnroUinent (*) 


9.9 


4.2 


9.4 


Highest Grade Cccipleted (4) 
0-7 
8 
9 
10 
11 


2.7 
10.4 
30.2 
34.4 
22.3 


1.0 
7.2 
29.2 
38.0 
24.6 


2.6 
10.1 
30.1 
34.7 
22.5 


Ever Participated 

in a (3TA Enployment Program (*) 


29.1 


34.9 


29.6 


Ever worked Before" (*) 


14.4 


19.9 


15.0 


Avg. Weeks Worked in Last Year'' 


14.8 


15.7 


14.9 


Average Hourly Wage 
of Host Recent Job (5) 


2.62 


2.56 


2.61 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Enrollment Forms in the Youth Entitlement Deioonstration Information System. 

NOTES: The data cover all youths enrolled in the 17 sites of the Entitlement Demonstration during the period from February 1978 through 
August 1979. 

^he response to this question indicates work in a non-subsidized job* 



Average Weeks Worked is based on only those youths who indicated they had ever worked. 



semester or longer and that, according to the Abt baseline survey, the 
eligible population for Entitlement has a high proportion of parents. 
Fully 16.5 percent have at least one child, 25.8 percent of the females 
and 6.4 percent of the males. Parenthood may thus be a substantial 
impediment to participation in Entitlement for a fairly large share of 
the eligible population.. 

Apart from the disparity between Tier I and Tier II in the participa- 
tion of drop-outs, there is only one other tier difference of noLe. The 
participants in Tier II tend to be less often black and more often 
Hispanic, reflecting the basic configuration of sites selected to partic- 
ipate in the demonstration. 

How do Entitlement enrollees compare to the participants of other 
youth programs? Data from the Department of Labor's Office of Youth 
Programs provide a general answer. 

Table 3- T*'* shows that, compared to other youth programs, which for 
the most part do not carry a school requirement for participation, 
Entitlement generally draws fewer drop-outs (though the figure might be 
higher if the same definition were used in Entitlement as in other 
programs: that is, out of school at the time of program enrollment). 
Entitlement does, however, attract slightly more drop-out youths than the 
Summer Youth Employment Program. With regard to enrollment generally, 
however. Entitlement does seem comparatively better targ<^.ted to attract 
those youths with the most severr, labor market problems: blacks and 
Hispanics from poverty families. 
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TABLE 3-7 



COMPARISON OF ENROLLEES IN CETA YOUTH PROGRAMS 
BY SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS 



Youth 


Time Period 


% of Enrollees by Characteristic 


Income Standard 




Nonwhite iJ 


Economically 


for 


Program 


Used 


Dropouts ^ 


Hispanic 


Disadvantaged 


Economic Disadvantaae 


YACC 


10/78-9/79 


42 


18 


44 


none 


YCCIP 


10/78-9/79 


61 


61 


84 


none 


YETP 


10/78-9/79 


21.4 


55 


82 


85% lower living standard 


SYEP 


10/78-9/79 


5 


72 


100 


70% lower living standard 


YIEPP 


9/78-8/79 


12.3 


80 


100 


OMB poverty standard 


Job Corps 


10/78-3/79 


86 


71 


100 


70% lower living standard 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor, Office of Youth Programs and Youth Entitlement 
Demonstration Information System. 



NOTES: For all CETA programs except YIEPP, a dropout is defined as a youth who has not 
completed high school and is not currently enrolled in school at the time of entry into the 
program. For YIEPP, a dropout is a youth who was out of school in the semester Drier to 
enrollment in the program. 
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Exit 

At the other end of the spectrum from enrollment is termination. 
Participants can leave Entitlement for a wide variety of reasons, and 
either voluntarily or at the initiation of the project, A participant's 
choice to leave Entitlement can arise from any number of circumstances. 
Plain old dissatisfaction with the job provided or with other aspects of 
the program can occur. Time needed for school is another likely reason 
for leaving, particularly given Entitlement's 10 to 20 hour a week 
part-time work schedule. 

Program-initiated terminations can result from a change in eligiblity 
status: participants who are 19 years old turn 20, some move, many 
graduate, others drop out, and for some, family income rises. In addi- 
tion, disciplinary terminations can occur, Enti*:lement requires that 
participants be terminated if they fail to meet locally established 
school and job performance and attendance standards. As noted earlier, 
prime sponsors are required to monitor participant status and performance 
carefully to ensure continued eligibility. Schools are required to 
report on performance and attendance as close to monthly as possible, and 
job performance and attendance are supposed to be monitored continuously, 
Reverif ication of economic disadvantage and residence is also scheduled 
to occur six to 12 months after initial enrollment for each participant, 
and yearly thereafter.^ 



Originally, the guidelines required recert if ication every six months. 
However, in response to prime sponsor concerns about the administrative 
feasibility of this schedule, the more flexible requirement was substi- 
tuted in August 1978, 
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Some of these tight eligibility and performance monitoring require- 
ments were new to CETA prime sponsors. For this and several other 
reasons, their enforcement has proven to be, at best, uneven, and cer- 
tainly problematic . 

The school standards were initially difficult to establish and, as 
discussed in Chapter 5, the process was, for the most part, a long and 
arduous series of negotiations between the prime sponsor and the local 
school systems or other educational providers. Once established, the 
reporting systems proved to be slow or inefficient and largely ineffec- 
tive, with performance improving only late in the spring of 1979, 
Monitoring of job attendance and performance was somewhat better, but by 
no means substantial. 

A major problem for the sites came from reverif ication guidelines, 
which require that enrolled youths be called back within six months to a 
year after initial enrollment, and yearly thereafter, to present current 
information on family income (either through parents' declaration of 
income or proof of welfare status) and residence, in order that their 
continuing eligibility be verified. The procedure occurred for the first 
time during the September 1978 - June 1979 school year when the first 
enrollees were due for it, and many of the prime sponsors were not 
prepared for the work it entailed. It was not a usual procedure for 
manpower programs . 

These are other disincentives to program-initiated terminations. 
One is a desire among program operators to enhance the appearance of 
performance by keeping net on-board figures inflated. The fewer the 
terminations, the larger the project appears to be. In addition, a 
decline in the participants could lead to a cut in management costs by 
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the Department of Labor. 

A second disincentive operated at several sites. It is a natural 
tendency, at least among some program counselors, to become client 
advocates, to give youths v;ho have violated performance and attendance 
standards a second chance. This can be a powerful disincentive when one 
considers the effect of cutting off an income source to a family in 
poverty. The program also has not, until recently, provided much in the 
way of additional supportive services. Many counselors in Entitlement 
understandably feel that further counseling is preferable to termination. 

Finally, project staffs tend to give the enforcement of eligibility 
and performance standards low priority. Many mistakenly saw enforcement, 
particularly reverif ication, as a clerical procedure that somehow would 
occur routinely and largely take care of itself. Involved with what they 
viewed as more important problems and tasks, such as assigning backlogged 
youths to jobs or straightening out payrolls, many prime sponsors, 
through inattention and disinterest, failad to establish adequate systems 
to do the job. 

Reverif ication provides a useful case illustration of the general 
problems experienced in monitoring eligibility and performance. For 
reverif ication of income and residence, the projects were required to 
duplicate the initial certification of eligibility that occurred at 
enrollment: that is, to obtain some verification or proof of residence 
and income such as a recent rent receipt, phone or utility bill and 



See Chapter 2 for a discussion of manangement~part icipant co^t 
ratios . 
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either a welfare stub or parents' income statement. Once done> a reveri- 
fication form was to be placed in the participant's file Indicating that 
revertf icat ion had occurred and stating its results. 

Beginning early in 1979, the projects approached the reverif icat ion 
process in one of twu ways: either on a continuing "rolling" basis, with 
participants coming due and reverified each month or, alternatively, in 
special quarterly or serai-annual "waves," wherein those participants 
identified as in the project for six to twelve months would be reverified 
during a period of a few weeks. The wave procedure was a more burdensome 
one than the monthly "tickler" approach. A large number of participants 
had to be processed at one time, and staff had to be diverted from their 
regular duties for special orientation, training, and lengthy paperwork. 
The King-Snohomish and Mississippi projects, among the Tier I sites, and 
all the Tier II projects, with the exception of Albuquerque, used the 
first system, with the other Tier I projects and Albuquerque using the 
wave procedure. 

Major difficulties arose at almost all the Tier I projects that used 
the wave procedure. In contrast, both the King-Snohomish and the Missis- 
sippi projects with the rolling process, turned reverif ication into an 
ongoing, standard operating procedure. Reverif icat ion has also gone 
smoothly in Baltimore, which utilized a "wave" procedure, but that site, 
knowing that any number of complications could arise, devoted consider- 
able staff attention to the planning and establishment of systems. The 
same cannot be said for the other Tier I projects. 

The Boston, Cincinnati, Denver and Detroit Entitlement projects were 
either still coping with or emerging from operation problems which had 
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plagued them from start-up, and at these sites the Importa-ice of pre- 
paring for reverif ication was downgraded. In Boston and Cincinnati, for 
example, reverif ication was almost a last minute effort, put off and 
ignored as long as possible. The Detroit project, which had had a rocky 
beginning, was still preoccupied with revamping its administration and 
operation; in Denver, early operational problems seemed to be getting 
worse. These projects therefore devoted less attention to reverif ication 
than proved to be necessary. 

As was the case with enrolling youths during start-up,^ reverifica- 
tion had to take place in a relatively short amount of time. Where 
insufficient preparation occurred, problems were inevitable. The end 
result of these and other difficulties was that final processing of 
completed forms was affected at several projects. Paperwork piled up and 
took weeks to be completed. 

Though reverif ication generally went more smoothly at the smaller 
Tier II projects, some sites experienced problems similar to Tier I. The 
Steuben County, New York City, Philadelphia and Berkeley projects were 
plagued by inadequate staff preparation and subsequent misunderstandings 
between staff units about who should be doing it or what guidelines 
should be followed. At these projects, staffs had to go back to repeat 
or recheck reverif ications , and this, for a few sites, has been a slow 
process • 

In an effort to monitor reverif icat ion, MDRC staff conducted field 
audits to determine the degree to which the projects had been able co 
comply with the guidelines. A, sample of participants who should have had 
reverif ication was drawn for each site from the MDRC Entitlement Informa- 
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tion System, and the audit was carried out to determine, not the quality 
of reverif ication, but whether or not the actual process had been con- 
ducted for those youths, was still in process, had not been initiated, or 
was not required (already teminated or re-enrolled and tlierefore reveri- 
fied),^ The results are shown in Table 3-8. 

By August there had been a general improvement across the sites in 
organising the smoothness and regularity of the reverif ication process 
(with the exception of Denver and New York where problems remained). The 
difficulties encountered by most prime sponsors, however, raise the 
question of reverif -f.cation' s feasibility and its cost effectiveness. 
This issue will be looked at more carefully in the future within a 
broader examination of the eligibility and performance requirements of 
the program model. Given the operational difficulties of reverif ication 
to date, it may, however, prove to be more sensible to monitor the income 
and residence of participants through a sampling procedure which would 
trigger a broader investigation only if ineligibles exceeded a predeter- 
mined percentage of the sample^ In addition, reverif ication for resi- 
dence might prove to be warranted only in partial sites — those that 
cover only a small portion of the prime sponsor's jurisdiction. 

Length of Time in Program 

In an effort to determine how long youths remain in Entitlement, a 
sample of all enrollees consisting of all those who enrolled in the 



An in-depth "quality control" study to determine whether initial 
verification, and reverif ication , procedures were adequate in minimizing 
the number of ineligibles participating is now being carried-out in 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, and Mississippi, three of the four impact survey 
sites. The results will be made available in early 1980. 
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TABLE 3-8 



RESULTS OF KEVERIFICATION REVIEWS 
CONDUCTED IN THE YOUTH ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION SITES 
DURING JUNE AND JULY 1979, BY SITE 





1 -.-T 

Potential 




Reverif . 


Revised 


% 


Percentage Distribution by Status 




# For 


Sample 


Not 


Sample 


of 




In 


Not 


No 


Site 


Reverification'* 


Size 


Requirea-^ 


Size 


Potential 


Completed 


Process 


Started 


Info. 


Baltiniore 


3,747 


187 


7 


ISO 


4.8 


ob. / 


G.O 


1.1 


12.2 


Boston 


2,390 


120 


28 


92 


3 8 


25.0 


70.7 


4.3 


0.0 


Cincinnati 


738 


74 


20 


54 


7.3 


27.8 


18.5 


11.1 


42.6 


Denver 


644 


64 


20 


44 


6.8 


25.0 


72.7 


0.0 


2.3 


Detroit 


1,243 


63 


9 


54 


4.3 


51.9 


9.3 


38.9 


0.0 


King-Snohomish 


49 


49 


9 


40 


81.6 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Mississippi 


66 


66 


0 


66 


100.0 


81.8 


10.6 


0.0 


7.6 


TOTAL TIER I 


8,877 


623 


93 


530 


6.0 


61.7 


22. '5 


6.2 


9.6 


Alachua County 


41 


41 


6 


35 


85.4 


74.3 


0.0 


25.7 


0.0 


Albuquerque 


138 


83 


0 


83 


60.1 


98.8 


0.0 


1.2 


0.0 


Berkeley 


228 


92 


9 


83 


36.4 


30.1 


66.3 


3.6 


0.0 


Dayton 


5 


5 


0 


5 


100.0 


on n 
ou.U 


o.u 


<iU.U 


0.0 


Hillsborough County 


3 


3 


1 


2 


66 7 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Monterey 


29 


29 


5 


24 


82.8 


95.8 


0.0 


4.2 


0.0 


New York City 


96 


96 


14 


82 


85.4 


13.4 


80.5 


6.1 


0.0 


Philadelphia 


56 


56 


16 


40 


71.4 


97.5 


0.0 


0.0 


2.5 


Steuben County 


40 


40 


23 


17 


42.5 


5.9 


76.5 


17.6 


0.0 


Cl TV* ^ /H1 1 f^i^ 

oyracuse 


218 


87 


26 


61 


28.0 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


TOTAL TIER 11 


854 


532 


100 


432 


50.6" 


63.4 


31.0 


5.3 


0.2 


TOTAL DEMONSTRATION 


9,731 


1155 


193 


962 


9.9 


f 

62.5 


26.3 


5.9 


5.3 



SOURCE: Tabulations of reports completed by MDRC operations staff. 

NOTES: The Reverification Reviews were conducted in the 17 site?; of the Youth Entitlement Demonstration on a 
sample of the population of youth enrolled during February; March, and April of 1978. The reviews were intended to 
measure the status of the reverification process in each site. 

^Includes all youths enrolled during February, March, and April 1978 who were still enrolled at the time 

of the review. 

Reverification was not required for youths who had previously terminated and later returned, since a 
/^^TnT^iete eligibility certification had to be conducted at re-entry. 



start-up period, was selected for an analysis, using the Entitlement 
Information System. This group of 30,952 youths was traced through 
November 30, 1979, three months beyond the end point of the study period 
covered in this report. This allowed the group to be "at risk" vis-a- 
vis termination for as long as possible. 

Before looking at the data, two important caveats should be noted. 
The first is that official program terminations at several Tier I 
projects have lagged chronologically behind the actual exit of a youth 
from the program. Although estimated to be a small proportion of the 
total, this means that some youths who have left the program are counted 
in the data as remaining active or on hold. Second, time in the pro^^ -am 
consists of waiting for a job while in pending and hold categories as 
well as actual work experience. Thua , length of time does not mean 
youths were at work for the entire period even though most were assigned 
within one or two months, if not sooner. 

It is believed, however, that within these caveats the broad trends 
suggested by the data below present a fair picture of what is actually 
occurring . 

Of the 30,952 youths in the sample, 27.7 percent remain in the 
program , and mo 3 1 of these are assigned to a job or training (24.7 
percen*: of the total). Of the remainder, most terminated after having 
worked at some time (67,3 percent of the total) while about 5 percent 
were terminated without ever having received a v;ork assignment. The 
analysis of length of time is based on the participants, those youths in 
the sample who have received a work assignment, about 94.4 percent of the 
sample or about 29,000 youths. 
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The data are presented in Table 3-9 which shows the length of time 
in the program by age — in order to control for aging out of Entitlement 
eligibility by turning 20 — and by three categories of participants: 
those who graduated and were therefore terminated, those who terminated 
for other reasons, and lastly, non-graduate part icipants • This last 
category combines those who remain in the program with those who were 
terminated for other reasons than graduation in order to examine length 
of stay for those who had some choice in staying or leaving the program. 
As revealed by the data. Entitlement participants appear to stay a fairly 
long time in the program. Thus, A6.4 percent of the graduating termlnees 
were enrolled for more than 12 months, as were 41 percent of the non* 
graduate termlnees, and 64.4 percent of the non-graduate participants. 

This tendency for participants to remain in Entitlement for a fairly 
long time Is supported by other data not presented in the table. For 
example, if the cut-off point is established at 10 months rather than 12, 
the proportion of participant graduates who remain at least that long 
grows to more than 59 percent and for non-graduate terrainees and non- 
graduate participants, becomes approximately 59 percent and 75 percent 
respectively. 

As one might expect , length of participation declines with age 
though the consistency of this trend across the three groups of graduate 
termlnees, non-graduate termlnees, and non-graduate participants, is 
striking. Even when one discounts age as a reason for termination — for 
example as with 19-year-olds — or discounts graduation — the other 
age-related cause for termination that affects the 17- and 18-year-olds 
most heavily — it appears that younger enrollees will remain longer than 
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TABLE 3-9 

NUMBER AND PERCENT OF A COHORT OF EARLY ENTITLEMENT PARTICIPANTS 
ENROLLED IN ENTITLEMENT MORE THAN 12 MONTHS 
BY TIER AND AGE AT ENROLLMENT 





Age at Enrollment 




Tier 


15/16 


17 


18 


19 


Total^ 


TIER I 

Percent Enrolled More Than 12 Months 


1,938 
72.4 


3,128 
46.4 


1,724 
25. 2 


391 
10.2 


/ , XOD 

46.4 


Total Non-Graduate Terminees 
Percent Enrolled More Than 12 Months 


5,064 
50.1 


3, 500 
39.7 


1,853 
37.2 


866 
20.6 


11,306 
42.5 


Total Non-Graduate Participants^ 
Percent Enrolled More Than 12 Months 


10,390 
75.7 


5,315 
60.3 


2,368 
50.9 


945 
27.2 


19 ,048 
65.9 


TIER II 

Percent Enrolled More Than 12 Months 


254 
82.3 


405 
43. 2 


215 
18.1 


40 
7.5 


ft 

46.6 


Total Non-Graduate Terminees 
Percent Enrolled More Than 12 Months 


701 
35.2 


436 
26. 4 


210 
20.0 


81 
17. 3 


1,431 
29.2 


Total Non-Graduate Participants 
Percent Enrolled More Than 12 Months 


1,161 
60.9 


559 
42.6 


244 
31.2 


88 
23.9 


2,058 
50.8 


TOTAL DEMONSTPATION 

Percent Enrolled More Than 12 Months 


2,192 
73.6 


3 ,533 
46.0 


1,939 
24.4 


431 
10.0 


ft 1 nn 
46.4 


Total Non-Graduate Terminees 
Percent Enrolled More Than 12 Months 


5,765 
48.3 


3,936 
38.2 


2,063 
35.4 


947 
20.3 


12,737 
41.0 


Total Non-Graduate Participants 
Percent Enrolled More Than 12 Months 


11,551 
74.2 


5,874 
58.6 


2,612 
49.0 


1,033 
26.9 


21,106 
64.4 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Status Change Forms in the Youth Entitlement Demonstration 
Information System. 



NOTES: The cohort of early participants consists of 29^165 youths who enrolled in 
the 17 sites of the Entitlement Demonstration during the period from startup through 
June 30, 1978 and v/ho worked in a job or attended a training course while enrolled. 

^The total figures include youths whose Enrollment Forms specified their 
age as other than 15-20 years old* 

A non-graduate participant is either still enrolled or has departed from 
the program without having graduated frorr high school. 
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older ones. One can speculate that this may partly be explained by the 
likelihood that older participants leave Entitlement sooner in order to 
obtain a better paying job or enter a more specialized training program. 

In summary, although the older youths depart after a shorter stay, 
it can be concluded from this analysis that overall, enrollees tend to 
remain in Entitlement a reasonably long time. This will be explained in 
greater detail in future reports. 

Reasons for Leaving 

What are the reasons for participants terminating? 

Table 3-10 and 3-11 provide some answers. Table 3-10 shows the 
number of "positive" terminations to date. These are the participants 
who have g/ -iduated from high school or received an equivalency certifi- 
cate, and thfirefore must leave Entitlement. Thus, for the demonstration 
as a whole, 18.2 percent of all participants to date, some 9,864 youths^ 
have graduated or received an equivalency certificate, and consequently 
have left the program. These graduates account for 30.6 percent of all 
terminees. There is little difference between the two tiers on this 
score, but a great deal of variation by site, partly due to age and 
grade level differences among the enrolled populations of the 17 pro- 
jects . 

Table 3-11 examines the reasons for departure of non-graduating 
participants. It shows what percentage of non-graduating participants 
left through August 1979, and why. Reasons have been grouped into 
"negative" and "neutral" categories. On the negative side, 10.4 percent 
of the non-graduating participants left or were terminated because of 
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TABLE 3-10 



PERCENT OF PARTICIPATING YOUTHS 
LEAVING ENTITLEMENT AFIJIR GRADUATION 
THROUGH AUGUST 1979, BY SITE 





Total 




Percent of 




Participants 


Total 


Particinants 


Site 


Through 


Departures 


Departing 


August 1979^ 


For Gradiiation 


For Graduation^ 


TIER I 








Baltimore 


12,229 


2,364 


19.3 


Boston 


7,622 


1,072 


14.1 


Cincinnati 


4,092 


696 


17.0 


Denver 


3,488 


437 


12.5 


Detroit 


7 , 492 


1, 336 


17.8 


Ki ng-Snohomi sh 


4,362 


619 


14.2 


Mississippi 


9,495 


2,311 


24. 3 


Total Tier I 


48,780 


8,835 


18.1 


TIER II 








Alachua County 


338 


128 


37.9 


Albuquerque 


785 


188 


23.9 


oerKexey 


o o n 


187 


22 . 8 


Dayton 


67 


6 


9.0 


Hillsborough 


221 


40 


18.1 


Monterey 


259 


50 


19.3 


New York 


900 


76 


8.4 


Philadelphia 


362 


92 


25.4 


Steuben County 


253 


47 


18.6 


Syracuse 


1,376 


215 


15.6 


Total Tier II 


5,381 


1,029 


19.1 


TOTAL DEMONSTRATION 


54,161 


9,864 


18. 2 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Status Change Forms in the Youth Entitlement 
Demonstration Information System. 

NOTES : The data cover all youths who enrolled in, worked in, and departed 
from the 17 sites of the Youth Entitlement Demonstration during the neriod from 
February 1978 through August 1979. 

^A participating youth is one who has actually worked on an Entitlem 
worksite or participated in an Entitlement training course. 



Graduates include youths, who received either a High School diploma 
or an equivalency degree. 



EKLC 
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TABLE 3-11 



REASONS FOR DEPARTURE OP NON-GRADUATING PARTICIPANTS 
FROM THE YOUTH ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION 
TROUGH AUGUST 1979, BY SITE 







Non-Graduating 


Percent of Non-Graduating Participants to Depart, by Reason 




Total 


Participants^ 


Negative Reasons 


Neutral Beasons 




Parties. 


Total 


Total 


Dropped 


Unaatis. 


Unsatis. 


Lost 




Left 








Through 


Partlc. 


Departing 


Out 


School 


Program/Job 


Contact; 


No 


For 








August 


Throucih 


Through 


of 


Attendance/ 


Attendance/ 


Cannot 


Longer 


Other 


d 




Site 


1979 ^ 


8/79 


8/79 


School 


Perforniance 


Perforniance 


Locate . 


Eligible'^ 


Job/Proqran 


Resigned 


Other 


TIER I 


























12 229 


9,865 


4,157 


L3 


6.1 


18.7 


2.6 


9.2 


3,5 


4 3 




Boston 


7,622 


6,550 


2,338 


1.9 


1.0 


5.0 


4.6 


6.4 


9.1 


6.7 


0.8 


Cincinnati 


4,092 


3,396 


1,325 


2.7 


1.1 


7.2 


2.7 


4.4 


8.8 


9.6 


2.8 


Denver 


3,488 


3,051 


1,857 


7.6 


4.2 


10.5 


3.3 


6.3 


14.4 


12.8 


1.8 


Detroit 


7,492 


6,156 


1,943 


2.5 


0.6 


15,2 


4.1 


4.3 


1.9 


2.4 


0.5 


Mn^onononiisn 




3,743 


2,149 


2,1 


0.4 


5.9 


5.4 


7.0 


13.2 


24.6 


0 9 


Mississippi 


9,495 


7,184 


2,217 


5.5 


1.9 


6.0 


0.5 


6.4 


3.3 


6.1 


0.9 


TOTAL TIER I 


48,7B0 


39,945 


15,986 


3.0 


2.6 


10.9 


3.1 


5.4 


6.3 


7.6 


1.2 


TIER II 
























Alachua County 


338 


210 


103 


3.3 


7.1 


6.7 


1.0 


6.7 


7.6 


13.0 


3.9 


Albuquerque 


765 


597 


297 


1.0 


L2 


1.0 


0.8 


14.5 


11.7 


10.5 


2.1 


Berkeley 


82t 


633 


172 


1.7 


0,0 


2J 


3.9 


5.7 


2.8 


9.6 


0.8 




U 1 


61 


37 


4.9 


0,0 


6.5 


0.0 


18.0 


4 9 


34 

41 . J 


1 (, 

1 .U 


Hillaborough 


221 


181 


82 


5.0 


0.0 


1.7 


3.3 


8.9 


10.5 


15.5 


0.6 


Monterey 


259 


209 


86 


9.6 


7.2 


1.5 


0.0 


10.1 


4.8 


6.7 


2.0 


New York 


900 


824 


173 


1.2 


0.6 


3.4 


4.4 


2,9 


3.2 


4.8 


0.1 


Philadelphia 


362 


270 


12B 


1.5 


2.6 


7.8 


0.0 


5.6 


5.2 


3.7 


21.1 


Steuben County 


253 


2Cb 


99 


0.0 


1.0 


6.4 


2.9 


18.0 


8.3 


11.6 


0.0 


Syracuse 


1,376 


1,161 


667 


7.2 


O.B 


9.4 


2.5 


14,4 


11.7 


10.0 


1.4 


TOTAL TIER II 


5,381 


4,352 


1,844 


3.6 


1.4 


6.2 


2.5 


9.5 


7.6 


9.0 


2.4 


TOTAL DEMONSTRATION 


54,161 


44,297 


17,830 


3.0 


2.5 


10.4 


3.1 


5.7 


6.4 


7.7 


1.3 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Status Change Forms in the Youth Entitlement Demonstration Information System. 



NOTES; The data cover all participating youths in the 17 sites of the Youth Entitleiaent Deaonatration during the period from February 1978 
through August 1979, 

*A participating youth is one who has actually worked on an Entitlement worksite or participated in an Entitleiaent training course. 

Vn^Graduating Participants are those youths who have not left the Demonstration because of high school graduation. They include youths 
vho have terminated for other reasons and youths who are still enrolled. 

No Longer Eligible youths are those vho were terminated because they were over-age, no longer residing in the Entitleunt area, or no 
lon9er economically disadvantaged. 

d Includes voluntary resignations such as for health, fiaily care and dissatisfaction with prociran. 
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unsatisfactory job performance and attendance • Far fewer participants 
terminated for school performance and attendance, 2.!' percent, a fact 
partly attributable to the generally low level of scchool standard 
enforcement. And a proportionally low percentage of non-graduating 
participants departed because they dropped out of school or because they 
had left the program and could not be located: 3.0 percent and 3.1 
percent respectively. 

Accouncing for neutral reasons are those non-graduating participants 
who resigned, 7.7 percent; those who left for another job or program, 6.4 
percent; those who were no longer eligible, 5.7 percent; and a few who 
left for other reasons, 1.3 percent. 

Some interesting tier differences emerge which are probably due to 
the smaller size of the Tier II projects, both in terms of the Entitle- 
ment area and their lower participant levels, which increases the ability 
of their staff to track participants more carefully. For example, the 
proportion of participants leaving because of a change in eligibility 
status is almost twice as high in Tier II as in Tier I, 9 percent versus 
5*4 percent. On the other hand, participants in Tier II are less likely 
to leave because of violations of the job performance and attendance. A 
plausible reason for this is that in Tier II projects, the smaller 
counselor case.'-jads allow for a more personal approach than in Tier I 
sites, and for counselor intervention before performance and attendance 
problems become critical. 

Deciphering site variations is more difficult since the reasons for 
leaving are, like those f:>r enrolling, a function of a mix of variables 
that includes program practice regarding the enforcement of standards on 



the one hand, and the continuing degree of attraction of Entitlement, in 
its various facets, to participants. It is interesting to note, however, 
that the data suggest that the labor market influences the decision to 
leave just as it influences the decision to enroll. Thus, Denver and 
King-Snohomish, which have relatively strong local economies show rela- 
tively large proportions of participants leaving Entitlement for other 
jobs and programs, and high levels of general resignations. In Balti- 
more, Detroit and Mississippi, with relatively weaker local economies, at 
least for youths, the percentages are relatively low. The fewer oppor- 
tunities in these sites may also help account for the relatively higher 
rates of graduation among the participants in these projects: 19.3 
percent in Baltimore, 17.8 percent in Detroit, and 24.3 percent in 
Mississippi. 

This theory suggests that participation rates will be highest, and 
therefore the potential impact the greatest, when Entitlement Is tar- 
geted on those areas where it is needed most — that is, where teenage 
unemployment among the disadvantaged is highest. 

Summary 

The Entitlement projects have successfully enrolled large numbers of 
youths In the year and a half since they were Initiated^ and appear to be 
increasingly "saturating" the eligible population- Preliminary data 
suggest that high participation rates characterized the response of 
ellglbles in that period. The vast majority of the youths enrolled 
have been assigned to work, although some, particularly in the initial 
stages of operation when problems were most severe, were "lost," or lost 
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their interest, after a long period of waiting for a job assignment. 
There is a somewhat natural tendency for projects to relax recruitment 
efforts, which probably prevents additional and new eligibles from 
hearing about and enrolling in the program. 

In general, the Entitlement projects have enrolled a greater share 
of the in-school than of the out-of -school youths, though a substantial 
number of the latter group, generally both older and less schooled than 
their in~school counterparts, have taken the Entitlement offer, especial- 
ly in Tier I. For both in-echool and out-of -school youths, however, 
local conditions and program implementation strategies and performance 
affect the participation rate. For example, it seems apparent that in 
most sites 5 especially the large Tier Is, the enrollment of out-of-school 
youths increases proportionately to the degree that alternative education 
is part of the Entitlement offer. To increase their enrollment even 
more, however, an alteration in the economic incentives offered to them 
may be appropriate. In general. Entitlement draws a heavily minority 
clientle . 

There are strong disincentives operating against the enforcement of 
eligibility and performance standards post-enrollment. Most prime 
sponsors have been slow to identify and terminate participants no longer 
meeting the conditions for continued eligibility. This will need * ^.rti- 
cular monitoring should Entitlement be extended. However, further study 
may suggest that the requirement for periodic reverif ication of economic 
disadvantage and residence, which has been difficult to implement, should 
be modified or perhaps eliminated. The effort required may not be 
warranted by the benefit gained. 



The local labor market plays a significant role in the level of 
participant enrollment, the length of participation, and the degree to 
which terminees leave for another job* Enrollees, however, appear to 
remain a relatively long time in the program. Participation levels in 
Entitlement will probably be increased by targeting on areas of high 
youth unemployment. 
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CHAPTER 4 
JOB DEVELOPMENT 

Introduction 

Delivering the job guarantee of Entitlement presented an implemen- 
tation challenge to the 17 Entitlement prime sponsors equal to recruiting 
and enrolling interested eligibles. The scale of the job creation and 
job assignment tasks at Tier I sites, and the year-round nature of the 
program at all sites, made Entitlement a more difficult undertaking than 
the prime sponsors had encountered before. 

Apart from the administrative challenge, the principal policy 
question that Entitlement poses is: can enough jobs be developed in a 
community to provide year-round work experience for every "participant? 
There is a subsidiary question: since the offer of a job is intended as 
an inducement to encourage school completion, can the process of matching 
youths to jobs be administered so that youths are assigned in a timely 
fashion? Substantial delay in providing the Entitlement benefit may 
undercut the inducement. 

These two questions — the adequacy of job development and the speed 
of job assignment — address the basic conditions necessary for providing 
the job guarantee specified by Congress in the Youth Act. In addition, 
there are several programmatic questions which this chapter will address. 
While not essential for providing a job guarantee, the participation of 
private for-profit businesses as work sponsors was authorized by the 
Entitlement legislation. What, therefore, has been the experience of 
prime sponsors and private businesses in this first major involvemant of 
the private sector in a large-scale work experience program for youths? 
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Fu*.^aer, while seeking to develop jobs and match youths with work spon- 
sors, what have been the experiences of the prime sponsors in developing 
good quality work experiences? What has been the experience in seeking 
to go beyond simple job assignment to more careful job matching, where a 
youth's interest and career plans are taken into account? This chapter 
will report on research to date on all of these issues. 

Adequacy of Job Development 

While CETA prints sponsors have engaged in large-scale job creation 
drives every spring to provide work experience under the Summer Program 
for Economically Disadvantaged Youth (SPEDY), Entitlement has been the 
first test of a large-scale year-round youth employment program. Al- 
though there were substantial start-up problems during the spring and 
summer of 1978, Entitlement sponsors did not encounter an insufficient 
number of available work sponsors. a few exceptions, they were, able 

to develop enough jobs to meet the continuing demand of enrollments 
during the later period, September 1978 through August 1979, Those 
exceptions were primarily in the rural prime sponsor areas. In Tier II, 
Monterey and Alachua did not appear to have enough potential sponsors in 
small towns, but the development of transportation arrangements permitted 
participants to travel to worksites in larger towns. 

A more severe job development problem plagued the Tier I 19-county 
Mississippi program. Part of the problem there also appeared to be a 
dearth of employers of any sort in the very rural counties, and this 
contributed to a large proportion of youths on hold status. A network of 
vans operated by community based organizations was slow to get underway 
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throughout the reporting period, and the establishment of routes was 
complicated, given the dispersal of both youths and work sponsors. 

There also appeared to be job development constraints in the rela- 
tively more urban counties in the Mississippi Entitlement areas around 
Hattiesburg, Laurel, and Natchez. In the judgment of some observers in 
the field, there were plenty of potential employers in those cities^ 
What appeared to be the weak link in those counties was lack of aggres- 
sive job development on the part of local Employment Service (ES) staff 
who managed intake, assignment and job development. 

Bureaucratic politics gave the state prime sponsor limited influence 
over the state Employment Service, and while the Department of Labor 
urged the Governor's Office of Job Development and Training (GOJDT) of 
the need for more staff and job development, that message was apparently 
lost somewhere between GOJDT, central ES headquarters and the local ES 
offices. ES staff who were interviewed indicated that job development 
was last on their list of time priorities. In addition, the largest and 
smallest counties all had the same limited number of Entitlement-dedi- 
cated ES staff, adding to the problem. 

There was some tendency, in seeking to reduce the large number of 
youths on hold or pending first assignment, for local office staff to 
assign new youths to existing public school sites* This appeared to most 
field observers to represent an overloading of school projects, with not 
always enough work to keep participants busy* Therefore, given these 
problems and the absence of uniformly aggressive job development, it is 
difficult to determine whether or not there has been a saturation of 
local labor markets in Mississippi, reflecting a surplus of participants 
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over potential work sponsors. 

In the urban Tier I Boston program, there was some sponsor short- 
age. There had been^ during the first several months of operation, a 
tendency to develop jobs in downtown Boston, which stemmed from the 
fairly strong emphasis on public agency sponsorships and an initial 
tendency to recruit large businesses in the private sector. Not only did 
youths from the Roxbury and Dorchester communities have difficulty 
traveling downtown, they preferred to work in their own neighborhoods. 

This preference was strengthened by the racial tensions in Boston 
which some times made it risky for black youths to travel through, or work 
in "white" parts of town, and vice versa. In addition, some predominate- 
ly black neighborhoods, although undergoing transition and targeted for 
economic development, had been losing private businesses, and those that 
remained were sometimes transient and provided neither a stable nor 
well-supervised environment for enrollees. This combination of an 
inconvenient transportation network, racial tension and the decline of 
neighborhood sub-economies was not reported in other Entitlement cities, 
but might pose a constraint were Entitlement to be extended to other 
central cities. 

While aggressive job development was particularly important in rural 
areas and caused special problems in some urban areas, nevertheless, 
nearly all Entitlement prime sponsors had to engage in continuous solici- 
tation of work sponsors. A variety of factors made that necessary. 
First, during the starting period of the demonstration, a rapidly growing 
enrollment required active job development. As Table 4-1 indicates, 
through August 1978 over 9,100 work sponsors had been recruited and had 
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TABLE 4-1 



FLOJ'f OF WORK SPONSORS PARTICIPATING IN THE YOUTH ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION 
THROUGH AUGUST 1979, BY TIER 



Tier 


1978 




L979 


Thru 
Auq, 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


March 


April 


May 


June 


July 


Auq. 


Tier I 




























New Sponsors 


3,495 


294 


280 


293 


252 


206 


232 


328 


262 


279 


321 


317 


193 


Sponsors Dropping Out^ 


540 


114 


116 


117 


104 


160 


146 


216 


191 


311 


380 


367 




Active at End of Month 


3,120 


2,763 


2,876 


3,145 


3,313 


3,371 


3,431 


3,700 


3,730 


3,864 


3,985 


4,028 


3,992 


Uiinuiauive NuuiDer ACuive 


3,496 


3,790 


4,070 


4,363 


4,615 


4,821 


5,053 


5,381 


5,643 


5,922 


6,243 


6,560 


6,753 


Tier II 




























New Sponsors 


669 


31 


29 


46 


44 


17 


30 


25 


28 


27 


42 


53 


32 


Sponsors Dropping Out 


148 


24 


30 


19 


21 


17 


29 


29 


34 


42 


79 


64 




Active at End of Month 


543 


459 


450 


487 


525 


513 


524 


517 


522 


530 


555 


539 


537 


Cumulative Number Active 


669 


700 


729 


775 


819 


836 


866 


891 


919 


946 


988 


1,041 


1,073 


Total Demonstration 




























New Sponsors 


4,165 


325 


309 


339 


296 


223 


262 


353 


290 


306 


363 


370 


225 


Sponsors Dropping Out 


688 


138 


146 


136 


125 


177 


175 


245 


225 


353 


459 


431 




Active at End of Month 


3,663 


3,222 


3,326 


3,632 


3,838 


3,884 


3,955 


4,217 


4,252 


4,394 


4,540 


4,567 


4,529 


Cumulative Nuinber Active 


4,165 


4,490 


4,799 


5,138 


5,434 


5,657 


5,919 


6,272 


6,562 


6,868 


7,231 


7,601 


7,826 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Monthly Performance Report data in the Youth Entitlement Deinonstration Information System, 



NOTES: The data cover all reported job activity in the 17 sites of the Youth Entitlement Demonstration during the period from 
March 1978 through August 1979, A "work sponsor" is an organization/company/aqency where youths are placed (employed) while in the 
Entitlement Demonstration. 

^A sponsor is considered to have "dropped out" if youths are no longer employed (working) for that organization. 

^A sponsor is considered to be "active at end of month" if youths are actively employed (attending) during the particular 
month in question, or in subsequent months following some break in attendance. 



sponsored youths. Throughout the 1978-79 school year, although the 
number of enrolled youths did not increase as dramatically, the number of 
new work sponsors still continued to grow at the pace of over 300 new 
sponsors per month. Six to 10 percent of the work sponsors were replaced 
each month, more a result of the turnover of work sponsors than the net 
growth in participant enrollment levels.-^ The reasons for sponsor 
turnover varied. Some of them would appear endemic to any year-round 
Entitlement (or other youth work experience) program, while others may 
have resulted from weaknesses in program administration, which are more 
subject to improvement. 

Some work sponsors found they had only a temporary need for Entitle- 
ment youths. Even though the sponsorship of participants did not impose 
any direct wage costs on work sponsors (with some exceptions in the 
private sector, discussed below), some sponsors only needed youths for a 
one-time, short-duration project. Private businesses more than public 
and nonprofit sponsors experienced seasonal and business fluctuations as 
well, which can reduce their ability to employ youths steadily. 

In addition, some work sponsors had only temporary interest in 
sponsoring Entitlement participants. Small numbers of sponsors had a 
particular youth in mind, often someone they had previously sponsored in 
a summer program or someone from their neighborhood. When that youth 
left, they had no interest in sponsoring a replacement. In addition, 
year-round supervision was a different experience for most public and 
nonprofit agencies than that of providing a work opportunity for 8 to 



Appendix tables C-3 and C-A show detailed work sponsor recruit- 
ment and attrition patterns by individual Entitlement site. 
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10 weeks under a summer youth program. This often became a burden. 
Finally, as Chapter 3 has discussed, there was fairly high turnover among 
participants who left Entitlement for reasons of graduation or for 
failing to meet the standards. Work sponsors found themselves orienting 
and training replacement youths, and this was seen by many sponsors as a 
matter of diminishing returns. 

Compounding the problem of youth turnover at a few programs were 
poorly articulated job development and assignment procedures, both during 
the starting months in 1978 and throughout the 1978-79 period. Employer 
requests for youths with particular qualifications could not be (or were 
not) always met by program job assignment staff. Requests for replace- 
ment participants were also often not filled quickly, and some of the 
sponsors lost interest in pursuing the matter. 

There were other factors which led program staff to consciously 
permit the attrition of some work sponsors. Not all work sponsors 
provided a suitable work experience for participants. In some sites, 
program staff simply finessed the problem by not sending new participants 
to replace those who left. In other sites, if informal efforts to work 
with the sponsor proved to be of no avail, the staff would stop sending 
replacement part ici pants • 

It is difficult to sort out the degree to which each of these 
factors contributed to the attrition of work sponsors in Entitlement. It 
does appear that a fairly large share of the turnover was due to factors 
beyond the control of prime sponsor job developers, such as seasonal and 
cyclical changes in sponsor needs* Some additional share of turnover, 
however, might be reduced by more careful job development, including the 
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screening of potential sponsors for their long-term interest and commit- 
ment, and by more attention to job matching. 

As Table 4-1 indicates, 4,529 of the 7,826 employers who had ever 
sponsored youths were still active in August 1979, representing 58 
percent of the total and therefore an attrition rate of 42 percent. That 
42 percent attrition did not, however, lead to an exhaustion of the pool 
of available work sponsors, except perhaps in the rural areas. The period 
through August 1979 marked the 15th to 18th month of active job develop- 
ment at the Entitlement communities, and although it is too early to 
predict whether a continuation of this recruitment and attrition pattern 
might begin to bottom out the stock of sponsors, it does not seem to be 
the case. Assuming some improvement in program job matching and develop- 
ment, and assuming that some share of the former work sponsors might 
re-enlist in Entitlement, the job guarantee appears attainable in urban 
areas, at least in places for the youths to work. 

Timeliness of Job Assignment 

The job guarantee is compromised to some extent if the offer of a 
job is followed by either failure to assign the participant, or a sub- 
stantial delay in doing so. Within the broader group of statutory 
entitlements, whether they be income supports such as AFDC welfare or 
food stamps, or health benefits under veterans and Medicaid ,r..id Medicare 
programs, there have been efforts through litigation in the last several 
years to establish that the failure to provide the benefit to eligible 
applicants violates the authorizing statutes or the constitutional rights 
of eligibles. The Youth Act which created Entitlement does not clearly 
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specify that Entitlement sponsors are under a mandate to ensure that all 
eligible youths are provided their job guarantee. It is likely, however, 
that were this or other job entitlements to become statutory programs, 
that such a mandate would apply. ^ The performance of Entitlement 
sponsors with respect to the proportion of participants that are assigned 
to a job is therefore an important issue to address. 

The question of how quickly an enrolled participant is assigned to a 
job is also significant* The rights of eligibles to receive their 
entitlement in a timely manner are not as clearly established for exis- 
ting programs, although there have been court findings that unconscion- 
able delays in providing, for example, emergency relief to welfare 
recipients, are a violation of legislative intent. Again, Youth Entitle- 
ment is designed to test the issue of the speed of assignment rather than 
to establish a standard. The overall purpose of the demonstration, 
however — to induce eligible youths to continue their education — could 
be undercut by a substantial delay in providing the inducement — the job 
— once offered. 

The proportion of enrollees who never received job assignment was 
slightly over 7 percent for all youths who enrolled from the beginning of 
the demonstration through June 1979, as Table 4-2 indicates. This 
proportion probably overstates the number of never assigned youths 
slightly, since some of the enrollees received delayed assignments after 
the cut-off date for Table 4-2. While there were indeed substantial 



This issue is further complicated by questions concerning the nature 
and quality of the job. For example, the legislation indicates that the 
job should not be makework. 
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JINALYSIS OF DAYS EIAPSED BETWEEN ENROLLMENT OF YOUTHS MD INITIAL ASSIGNMENT TO JOl OR TRAINING 
IN THE ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION THROUGH JUNE 1979, BY TIER AND TIME OP ENROLLHilNT 



Time of Enrollment 





Feb, -Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


March 


April 


May 


June 


Feb. 1978- 


Tier 


1978 


19/8 


1978 


1978 


1978 


1979 


1979 


1979 


1979 


1979 


1979 


June 1979 


TTPO T 


























Number of Youths Enrolled 


31,665 


1,971 


2,134 


1,663 


1,166 


1,722 


1,525 


1,851 


1,603 


2,599 


2,786 


50,6B5 


\ Assigned within 21 days 


37.8 


41.3 


47.4 


43.6 


27.9 


35.1 


35.5 


37.8 


49.8 


54.6 


69.0 


41.0 


% Asaiijiicu jin more tndii jo uayb 






iJt J 


L\jtJ 




ic* 1 






1*1. u 


D.J 


1 c 

1.3 


17.7 


1 Never Assigned 


6.3 


6.6 


6.7 


7.5 


7.2 


a.7 


11.1 


10.9 


8.1 


8.2 


13.2 


7.3 


Average Days Pending^ 


40.1 


34.3 


36.9 


39.2 


41.6 


33.0 


35.7 


35.9 


24.4 


20.6 


11.8 


36.3 


mYfln rr 
TifiH 11 


























Number of Youths Enrolled 


3,359 


310 


270 


217 


184 


194 


203 


180 


161 


lfl9 


273 


5,540 


1 Assigned within 21 days 


56.2 


62.0 


54.8 


61.8 


52.2 


46.5 


55.2 


47.8 


48.5 


38.6 


42.1 


54,3 


% AbaignuQ xn niorc tnan do Qays 


uu 


D A 
3,4 


8.9 


12.0 


8.7 


14.4 


10,8 


6.7 


18.0 


19.0 


1.1 


11.5 


\ Never Assigned 


4.3 


3.9 


6.3 


7.4 


4.9 


10.8 


6.9 


7.2 


7.5 


12.2 


21.6 


6.1 


Average Days Pending 


29.0 


23.0 


23.4 


25.4 


26.2 


32.7 


26.6 


23.8 


30.9 


31.5 


19.5 


27.8 


TOTAL DEMONSTRATIOK 


























Nuniber of Youths Enrolled 


35,024 


2,281 


2,404 


1,880 


1,350 


1,916 


1,728 


2,031 


1,764 


2,788 


3,059 


56,225 


\ Assigned within 21 days 


39.5 


44.0 


48.1 


45.6 


31.1 


36.3 


37.8 


38.7 


49.7 


53.4 


66.6 


42.4 


% Assigned in more than 56 days 


20.0 


13.1 


14.7 


19.9 


20.5 


12.8 


16.7 


17.3 


12.6 


fi.4 


1.3 


17.1 


\ Never Assigned 


6.1 


5.2 


6.7 


7.5 


6.9 


8.9 


10.6 


10.6 


8.0 


8.5 


14.0 


7.2 


Average Days Pendin(j 


39.0 



32.7 


35.4 


37.5 


39.5 


32.9 


34.6 


34.8 


25.0 


21.3 


12.4 


35.4 



SOURCEi Tabulations of Enrollment and Status Change Forms in the Youth Entitlement Dejwnstration Information System. 



NOTES: The data cover enrollKents in the 17 sites of the Entitlement Demonstration during the period from February 1978 through June 
1979, and all job or traijiing assignmenta submitted to HDRC through October 5, 1979. 

a 

Aveiagerdays-pending has been calculated for only those youths who received a job or training assignment as of the cutoff date for 

the tabulation, 



problems of assignment failure at several programs during the starting 
months of the demonstration, Table reveals that the non-assignment 

rate for early enrollees, through August 1978, was not greater than the 
proportion of non-assignees enrolled in the later months. In Tier I 
sites, over 11 percent of the participants who enrolled In February 1979 
did not receive an assignment, but enrollees in earlier and later months 
were assigned in higher proportions. Similarly in Tier II sites, the 
rates of non-assignment during later months ranged from a low of 3,9 
percent for participants who enrolled in September 1978, to a high of 
21.6 percent for June 1979 enrollees. The latter figure is undoubtedly 
an overstatement of the subsequent experience of the June 1979 enrollees, 
since some, were likely to have received assignments after the cut-off 
date of October 5, 1979, for Table A-2. 

Some share of the 7 percent of youths not assigned through June 1979 
can be accounted for by poorly administered procedures for assigning 
enrollees to jobs. Some proportion, however, reflects youths who enrolled 
in the program and then failed to show up at subsequent meetings with 
job assignment staffs. Some youths also refused to accept available work 
assignments and either would not take subsequent positions, or were 
not located by program staff once the first assignment offer had been 
refused. 

Even as program administrative practices improved, the proportion of 
non-assignees did not decline. There were, in addition, substantial 
differences among Entitlement sites in the proportion of unassigned 
youths. (See Appendix C, Tables C-1 and C-2.) The rate ranged from a 
low of less than 3 percent in programs such as Mississippi, Klng-Snohomich, 
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Hillsborough and Alachua counties to a high of over 13 percent In Boston, 
Denver and Berkeley. Differences in administrative performance seem to 
account for these extremes. 

While there was not a noticeable change over time in the proportion 
of unasslgned enrollees, there were some changes In the proportion of 
youths assigned quickly. Applying a standard of three weeks from date of 
enrollment to date of assignment, there was a tendency towards improve- 
ment in the Tier I sites, as Table 4-2 and Figure 4-1 indicate. This Is 
primarily the result of improvements in program administration in Boston 
and Detroit. In Detroit, the prime sponsor took over the role of man- 
aging agent from the Detroit Public Schools and brought in new project 
leadership. Greater attention to the job assignment process and to the 
maintenance of good program records brought the program from a position 
in wh^ch it assigned only 37.4 percent of its early enrollees (February 
through August 1978) to an assignment rate of over 87 percent of its June 
1979 enrollees in less than three weeks (Appendix Table C-1). 

Boston had attempted to institute a sophisticated job matching 
procedure at the beginning of the program, and the procedure caused 
substantial assignment backlogs, both because of the large volume of 
youths to be assigned and because of weak links between Intake, job 
assignment and job development staffs. From assignment of fewer than 3 
percent of its early enrollees in less than three weeks (February through 
August 1978), the Boston job assignment staff Improved to place over 
one-quarter of its June 1979 enrollees on the job in less than 21 days. 
Furthermore, both Detroit and Boston made substantial gains in reducing 
the proportion of enrollees who waited over 56 days for their job assign- 



ment . 
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FIGURE 4-1 



PERCENT OF ENROLLEES ASSIGNED TO A JOB WITHIN 21 DAYS, 
BY MONTH OF ENROLLMENT 



100% 
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Another indication of the general improvement in timely job assign- 
ment in Tier I sites generally and Boston and Detroit in particular, is a 
drop in the average number of days between enrollment and job assignment 
for all youths who received an assignment. From over 40 days to job 
assignment in the spring and summer months in 1978, Tier I sites made 
fairly steady progress in reducing the lag by half for its spring 197? 
enrollees (Table 4-2). Boston's lag time did not improve until early 
1979, when administrative attention to job assxgnment picked up, but 
there w^s a dramatic reduction in the assignment period from about 70 
days through March 1979 to under 30 days by the spring. Detroit's 
assignment lag peaked at over 8C days for December 1978 enrollees; it 
dropped to less than 10 days for spring 1979 enrollees. 

The performance of Tier II programs in timely job assignment actu- 
ally appears to decline somewhat over time, but it is skewed by site 
differences. There was a slight increase in the share of youths who 
never received an assignment, as Table 4-2 indicates, although the Tier 
II programs started from a smaller share of early enrollees unasslgned 
(4.3 percent of February through August 1978 enrollees) and, even with 
some erratic months, they still averaged a smaller cumulative share of 
unasslgned enrollees through June 1979 than Tier I sites. The share of 
youths assigned in less than three weeks also declined over time, as in 
Figure 4-1 and Table 4-2. This was, however, primarily attributable to a 
decline in three-week assignments at two of the larger Tier II programs, 
New York and Syracuse. Overall, the average days to first assignment in 
Tier II did not change substantially through June 1979. 

Generally speaking, on all of the indicators of timely and complete 
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job assignment. Tier II programs did better than Tier I, reflecting the 
more easily manageable size of most of the Tier II programs. Sheer scale 
was not the only determinant, however, since some of the largest Tier II 
programs, such as Albuquerque, had some of the shortest assignment 
periods and lowest rates of unassigned youth, while some of the smaller 
programs, such as Dayton, showed relatively poor performance. Admini- 
strative effectiveness was the more notable distinction between Albu- 
querque and Dayton. 

The principal method of job assignment which helped programs like 
Boston improve their assignment rate and reduce delays, and which all the 
large programs utilized or adopted during the reporting period, was a 
fairly simple and straight-forward one. The issues to address in a job 
match and then assignment were generally limited to accessibility fac- 
tors: could a youth reach the worksite readily by foot or public trans- 
portation, and could the school and work hours be meshed to ensure that a 
youth could work his entitled minimum ten hours per week. 

The job assignment procedures in some of the smaller Tier I and Tier 
II programs could take youth interests into account to a greater degree. 
In these programs there was not the kind of pressure in enrollment 
numbers which led a Boston staff member to characterize the enrollment, 
assignment, and job development process at that site as staying "one step 
ahead of the steamroller." 

The Monterey program, for example, developed one of the most indi- 
vidualized job matching processes in Entitlement, in which both an 
enrollee's and an employer's interest were considered. The program was 
usually able to respond well to two kinds of questions: "What kind of a 
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job would you be interested in?" and "What kind of youth are you looking 
for; with what skills?" The program staff made a regular practice of 
moving participants to different worksites if the match was not mutually 
satisfactory, of placing youths into hold status if their school work was 
suffering, or of developing new worksites to match a particular youth's 
preferences . 

The decentralized and relatively smnli f^ing-Snohomish program was 
also able to take youth and employer inte .as^s xnore into account than the 
large-scale programs such as Baltimore, Boston and Mississippi. Five 
separate program agents each handled job development and assignment for 
its particular group of youths and sought to match preferences. One of 
the program agents noted, however, that the primary interests of almost 
90 percent of the youths tended to be the same "convenience" factors 
which all programs emphasize. Further, a general observation by job 
assignment personnel at many programs was that youths generally had 
little awareness of the range of career opportunities, and had only 
limited experience in discerning longer-term preferences. 

Results of Job Development and Assignment 
Jobs and Hours 

Development of worksites resulted In a wide range of entry level 
work for Entitlement participants, and for over 2A million working hours 
from the start of the demonstration through August 1979. Youths worked 
in approximately the same sorts of jobs during the September 1978 through 
August 1979 period as during the starting months, as Table A-3 indicates. 
The two largest occupational groupings continued to be clerical jobs and 
maintenance, construction and repair jobs, each of which accounted for 
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TABLE 4-3 



COMPARISON OF ENTITLEMENT JOB HOUKS 
IN THE STARTUP PERIOD AND THE NEXT 12 MONTHS 
BY TIER AND OCCUPATION 



Occupational Category 



Startup through 8/78 



Tier I 



Tier II 



Total 



9/78 through B/79 



Tier I 



Tier II 



Total 



Total Job Hours 



7,301,608 819,351 



8,120,959 16,405,868 1,558,015 



17,963,883 



Percentage Distribution 
by Occupational Category 

Community Workers and Recreation 
Aides 

Clerical Workers^ 

Teacher Aides & Tutors 

Food Services Workers 

Elderly Companions & Child Care 
Workers 

Medical Assistants 

Ground skeeping Workers 

Building, Construction, Maintenance 
& Repair Workers^ 

Other® 

Total JL 



17.0 
26.0 
4.1 
3,1 

6.1 
1,9 
6,7 

26.4 
8.8 
100.0 



12.4 
35.3 
1.7 

2,7 

6.7 
2.7 
2.4 

18.6 
17.6 
100.0 



16.5 
27.0 
3.8 
3.1 

6.1 
1.9 
6.2 

25.6 
9.7 
100.0 



15.8 
25.8 
3.3 
3.8 

6,6 
2.3 
5,0 

26.9 
10.4 
100.0 



9.0 
35,8 
1.4 
2,2 

10,6 
2.8 
1.5 

14.1 
22,5 
100,0 



15,2 
26,7 
3,1 
3.7 

6.9 
2.4 
4.7 

25.8 
11,5 
100.0 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Monthly Performance Report data in the Youth Entitlement Eyemonstration Information 
System. 

NOTES: The data cover all reported job activity in the 17 sites of the Youth Entitlement Demonstration 
during the period from March 1978 through August 1979, 

Percentage distributions may not add exactly to 100.0 because of rounding. 

Occupational categories were derived from groupings of similar jobs, as defined by 3-digit 
codes from the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Fourth Edition, published by the U.S. Department of Labor, 
Employment and Training Administration, in 1977. 

^"Clerical Workers" includes office clerical workers and administrative assistants. 
^"Medical Assistants'* includes nscvsing aides, medical/dental assistants, and medical laboratory 



assistants. 



^"Building Construction, Maintenance, and Repair Workers" includes janitorial workers, maintenance 



l^iA^^SA^H^ '—Wi i_I MV^ k^^WAl f ' ^ M . , » — , i_ " — 

construction workers, and other construction workers < carpenters, painters, etc. ) 

®"Other" includes a wide range of occupations, no single one of which accounts for more than 2% 
of the Total Dcanonstration hours for the period. 
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over one-fourth of participant job hours. There was a slight decline in 
the 1978-79 period in groundskeeping work (6.2 percent of all hours 
through August 1978, 4.7 percent from September 1978 through August 
1979). This reflected both the winter months in the later period and the 
perception of staff at several programs that groundskeeping jobs were not 
among the better quality work experiences. There was a similar decline 
in the proportion of recreation aide-community worker positions, also 
reflecting the greater share of non-summer hours in the more recent 
period. 

While the positions developed for participants were primarily 
low-skill, entry-level jobs, as befit the educational level and age of 
participants, jobs under the same occupational title in fact conceal a 
fairly wide range of tasks, training and responsibility. Participants 
working as day care/teacher aides could find themselves in a nonprofit 
child guidance clinic with a variety of teaching, counseling, craft and 
recreational activities all incorporated in a well-organized and sophis- 
ticated work experience program. Or the youths could be working at a 
small community based day-care center, where their activities were 
confined to keeping an eye on the children during lunch and nap sessions, 
helping the children dress and wash up, and working with them in drawing 
and painting. Other participants working as TV/radio repair trainees 
could spend most of their time at simple and routine tasks, learning 
little about electronics or television repair, while on the other hand, a 
youth assigned as a printing trainee, could work in a print shop, with 
varied tasks each day, learning every stage of the print shop's business. 
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Minimum Hours, Perfonaance Standards and Quality 

Regardless of the type of jobs to which participants were assigned, 
all were assured of the opportunity to work on the average at least ten, 
and no more than 20 hours per week during the school year, and at 
least 30, and no more than 40 hours per week in the summer. 

Reports from the field indicate that there were several factors 
which did Interfere with the ability of some participants to meet their 
ten-hour, part-time Entitlement guarantee. Transportation problems 
could make it difficult for a participant to work at least two hours an 
afternoon after school and before a sponsoring agency's closing hours. 
Where special transportation arrangements were developed, this problem 
could usually be overcome. 

The assignment of youths to private sector businesses could also 
ease this constraint in some instances. Stores which stayed open after 
five o'clock and on the weekend could employ those participants in the 
early evening or on Saturday. Schools which closed before three o'clock, 
or which allowed participants to leave early, also made it easier for 
program staff to develop minimum part-time hours. Figure 4-2 indicates 
that overall during the part-time periods in the spring of 1978 and the 
academic year 1978-79, all participants worked on average more than ten 
hours per week. Average summer hours in 1978 and 1979 for all partici- 
pants were very close to the minimum of 30.^ 



Analysis in a subsequent report on program Implementation will look 
more at the issue of individual participants who either chose not to or 
could not work their minimum number of entitled hours per week. 
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FIGURE 4-2 



AVERAGE JOB HOURS WORKED PER YOUTH PER WEEa 
IN PART-TIME AND FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT 
IN THE ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION THROUGH AUGUST 1979, BY TIER 




NOTES: The data cover all reported job activity in the 17 sites of the Youth Entitlement 

Deitxpnstration during the period frorit March 1978 through August 1979, except for inonths 
where job hours were equally divided between full- and part-time. These ninths have 

^.anl""^ f""""? calculations: June 1978 in Detroit, Alachua County, and Dayton; 
June 1979 in Cincinnati, Detroit, King-Snohonish, Alachua County, Berkeley, and 
Hillsborough; August 1979 in Denver. 

The shaded areas show the range between minimum and maximum job hours per week 
guaranteed to be provided each youth under the Entitlement guidelines: 10-20 hours per 
week part-time employment during the school year; 30-40 hours per week full-time 
employment during the summer. 

"I- and -II" refer to Tier I and Tier ll respectively. 
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That program staff could develop jobs for nearly all participants 
and match most of the youths to these jobs quickly, and that these jobs 
were generally structured to permit the minimum number of working hours 
per week do not ensure that the work experiences were of good quality, 
nor that the Entitlement jobs represented a net addition to job oppor- 
tunities for youth. Entitlement legislation and regulations require that 
the work experiences be meaningful and not makework, and that partici- 
pants must meet standards of performance and attendance at the worksites 
in order to remain entitled to their jobs. Prime sponsors are also 
supposed to make certain that Entitlement-subsidized positions not 
displace other workers: the Youth Act specifies that the research should 
assess the degree of displacement.^ 

The development and application of worksite performance and atten- 
dance standards proceeded on a relatively decentralized basis at all but 
the smallest Entitlement programs. Vlhile there were written job atten- 
dance requirements in some of the programs, these were not closely 
monitored by staff. More typically, the 4,000 or so separate work 
sponsors were expected and usually encouraged in orientation sessions to 
provide good supervision, apply reasonable standards of performance and 
attendance, and see that payroll time cards reflected actual participant 
hours at the worksite* 



Analysis of the labor market effects of job creation in Entitle- 
ment is the subject of a study to be conducted in 1980 and reported on 
in 1981. The study will utilize two different approaches which have 
been developed for studying displacement, a quantitative econometric 
modeling procedure and the monitoring of work sponsor decisions by field 
associates . 
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One indication that this fairly decentralized approach was not only 
feasible at large programs but may also have worked is the extent to 
which youths were terminated from the programs for poor attendance or 
performance. The most common reason for "firing'' a youth from Entitle- 
ment participation (negative termination) was unsatisfactory performance 
or attendance on the job. Over ten percent of all participating youth 
who had not graduated from high school through August 1979 were termin- 
ated for those reasons ^ as Table 3-11 (Chapter 3) has indicated. (As a 
proportion of all termination from Entitlement, including high school 
graduation, job attendance and performance reasons, it accounted for 
17.3 percent of terminations.) .Thus, while prime sponsors did not 
generally monitor the enforcement of daily performance and attendance, 
there appears to be some self-interest in good supervision by work 
sponsors . 

Prime sponsor staff did maintain regular contact with work sponsors, 
at least to collect time cards and deal with small problems, and during 
the reporting period, local staffs began to place more emphasis on 
worksite monitoring. This had not received priority in the starting 
months of the larger programs, when staff energies were concentrated 
more on recruitment and job development. 

Most Tier II sites, particularly those with enrollments of less than 
300, were able to work more closely with youths and work sponsors from 
the outset. In Monterey, for example, staff encouraged work sponsors to 
raise early any problems they had with the youths. Staff visited work- 
sites regularly and consulted with participants about their experience. 
Weak work sponsors were counseled and if necessary, dropped, and youths 
who continued to give work sponsors trouble were transferred to other 



sponsors or terminated from Entitlement. 

Although the sheer scale of the rionitoring task at larger programs 
tended to preclude the effective use of this kind of close oversight, 
most programs began to emphasize monitoring more strongly in the 1978-79 
academic year and in the summer of 1979. Not only were they more able to 
do this once other aspects of programs had stabilized, but staff also 
responded to increased national emphasis. The Department of Labor 
required both prime sponsor and federal regional office staff to conduct 
several monitoring ^visits to summer program worksites in 1979, with even 
greater intensity than in previous summers. In addition, Congress 
required in the 1978 CETA Amendments that each prime sponsor create an 
Independent Monitoring Unit which would report to the local CETA direcor 
on programs under all Titles. Finally, trhe congressional General 
Accounting Office conducted an assessment of worksites in the 1978 SYEP, 
and in 1979 announced its intention of monitoring worksites in the 
Entitlement demons t rat ion. 

These factors — greater internal stability and external inducement 
— led to fairly intensive worksite monitoring by local Entitlement 
staffs in the spring and sunmier of 1979. Formal monitoring instruments 
were developed and used at most programs. However, the check-list 
approach used at some of the larger programs, while having the advantage 
of efficiency when a large number of worksites were monitored, frequently 
missed problems at worksites. Furthermore, it appeared that formal 
written follow-up and corrective action procedures were generally applied 
infrequently. Program staffs at several sponsors indicated that work- 
sites \fi*:h severe quality problems were usually spotted before any formal 
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monitoring, and that informal efforts with work sponsors or the transfer 
of youths away from an inadequate sponsor were usually made. Very few 
worksites were actually cancelled as a result of the more formal moni- 
toring and corrective action procedures. 

In connection with the study of program implementation in Entitle- 
ment, an assessment of worksite quality was planned and begun by MDRC in 
197 J. A random sample of 520 worksites were assessed from September 
1978 through November 1979. While a report of the findings from the 
study wi" be published later this spring, a few descriptive character- 
istics of worksites from that sample and from information system data on 
all worksites can be presented here. One characteristic of worksites 
which is commonly regarded as important is the closeness of supervision. 
It is usually presumed, for example, that a large number of youths 
reporting to one supervisor may be more likely to be relatively unsuper- 
vised. Of the 520 worksites in the worksite quality sample, over 85 
percent have a participant-to-supervisor ratio of less than four, and 
over half were one-to-one. This reflects primarily the small number of 
youths assigned to any single work sponsor. Data from the Entitlement 
information system (Table A-A, and Appendix C, Tables C-3 and C-4) 
indicate that at lefist half of all work sponsors had only one or two 
youths assigned* 

Participation of Private Businesses as Entitlement Work Sponsors 

A distinctive feature of Entitlement is the authorization that prime 
sponsors may recruit private for-profit businesses to participate as work 
sponsors of Entitlement youths. The demonstration marks the first 
large-scale youth employment program with private sector participation, 
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:le 4-4 



MEDIAN T^D AVERAGE NUMB'T YOUTHS ASSIGNED PER WORK SPONSOR 
IN THE ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION 
AT THE END OF JULY 1979, BY TIER AND TYPE OF WORK SPONSOR 











Total 


Type of Sponsor 


Youth Activity 


Tier I 


Tier II 


Demonstratioi 




Median # Youths Per Sponsor 


2 


2 


2 


Public 










Educational 


Average # Youths Per Sponsor 


5.2 


5.1 


5.2 














Number of Active Sponsors^ 


800 


86 


886 




Percent of All Sponsors 


13.6 


11.7 


13.4 




Median # Youths Per Sponsor 


2 


2 


2 


Other 










Public 


Average # Youths Per Sponsor 


4.5 


4-8 


4.3 


Aopnr'ip 












Number of Active Sponsors 


1,402 


128 


1,530 




Percent of All Sponsors 


23.8 


17.5 


23.1 




Median # Youths Per Sponsor 


2 


1 


2 


Non— Prof it 


Average # Youths Per Sponsor 


3.2 


2.2 


3.1 


Organizations^ 












Number of Active Sponsors 


1,670 


230 


1,900 




Percent of All Sponsors 


28.3 


31.4 


28.7 




Median # Youths Per Sponsor 


1 


1 


1 


For-Prof it 


Average # Youths Per Sponsor 


1.9 


1.7 


1.9 


Companies 












Number of Active Sponsors 


2,020 


289 


2,309 




Percent of All Sponsors 


34.3 


39.4 


34.9 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Monthly Performance Report data in the Youth Entitlement 
Demonstration Information System. 



NOTES: The data cover all reported job activity in the 17 sites of the Youth 
Entitlement Demonstration during the last pay period of July 1979. A work sponsor is 
an organization/company /agency where youth are placed (employed) while in the Entitlement 
Demonstration. 

^A sponsor is considered to be "active" if youth worked there in the pay 
period in question, 

^on-Profit Organizations include private and parochial schools. 
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and two features of the program made it relatively attractive for private 
businesses to consider sponsoring Entitlement participants. First, the 
legislation authorized prime sponsors to subsidize up to 100 percent of 
the wage cost for youths working with private sector sponsors."'" 
Second, Entitlement regulations required prime sponsors to manage the 
payroll for all Entitlement participants, and this minimized the admini- 
strative burden for all work sponsors. Given the current policy interest 
in encouraging grear:er private sector involvement with employment and 
training programs, the efforts of Entitlement prime sponsors to develop 
jobs in the private sector — and the response of private sector work 
sponsors to the program — have been given particular emphasis in the 
Entitlement implementation analysis. Some early findings are reported 
here. A special study on private sector participation will be published 
in mld-1980. 

Development of Private Sector Jobs 



Recruitment of work sponsors in Entitlement proceeded, to a large 
extent, In the traditional pattern for youth work experience programs, 
with most participants working and job hours spent in the public and 



All prime sponsors except Mississippi opted to provide a full 100 
percent subsidy. That site elected to offer a 75 percent subsidy to 
businesses. Prime sponsors were required to submit a plan for reducing 
the subsidy level, but their low response led to a ruling that every 
private sector business that had sponsored a youth for 12 months must 
assume 50 percent of tho wage cost or lose the youth and the slot. 
Response of work sponsors to this requirement, which began to take effect 
in early 1980, will be analyzed in the spring of 1980. In addition, the 
response of private businesses to an initial offer of a lower subsidy 
rate will be tested in a wage subsidy variation experiment, launched in 
early 1980, and to be reported on later in the year. 
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nonprofit sectors. As Table 4-5 indicates, the cumulative distribution 
of participant job hours through August 1979 shows nearly 84 percent of 
the time worked with public and nonprofit sponsors* As the table also 
indicates, however, certain prime sponsors have developed a larger share 
of private sector job hours, such as Denver, Detroit and several Tier II 
sponsors* Furthennore, several prime sponsors were cautious at first in 
establishing a private sector participation, Baltimore and Mississippi 
job developers generated an increasing proportion of private sector jobs 
hours during each of four succeeding time periods, from no private sector 
job in Mississippi during the spring of 1978 to over 13 percent in the 
summer of 1979, and from 6 percent to over 17 percent in Baltimore during 
the same two periods (Table 4-6) • 

In general, the sites which started and continued to place large 
proportions of their youths in private businesses did so primarily 
because they had made this a major priorit/o The Monterey program, for 
example, moved quickly in the start-up period to emphasize private sector 
worksites, in part because of the uncertainties in the public sector 
created by Proposition 13. The Philadelphia program, with union partici- 
pation through the local Council for Re /i talizat ion, maintained a level 
of some two-thirds of job hours spent in businesses; the largest share of 
those hours went to manufacturing firms, particularly the garment indus- 
try. (Appendix C, Table C-5 distributes job hours in the private sector 
by Industry and program site*) Hillsborough County also emphasized 
manufacturing jobs — which reflected its job development emphasis, the 
expanding light industry labor market in southern New Hampshire — and 
the site's emphasis on developing jobs at above the minimum wage. Other 
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TABLE 4-5 



ANALYSIS OF JOB AND TRAINING ACTIVTTV IN THE YOUTH ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION 

THROUGH AUGUST 1975, BY SITE 





Total 


Percentage Distribution of Job Ho\irs, 
by Type of Work Sponsor^ 


Percent of 
Job Hours 


Percent of 
All Hours 
Designated 

as 

Tr a i n i nq 


Site 


Hours 
Recorded 
(000)^ 


Public 
Education 
Inst- 


Other 
Public 
Agencies 


Private 

For- 
Profit 


Non- 
profit 
Orq.c 


Total 


at 

Above - Mi n. 
Waqe 


Tier I 


















Baltimore 

Boston 

Cincinnati 

Denver 

Detroit 

King-Snohomish 

Mississippi 


6,508 
4,087 
1,849 
1,735 
2,790 
1,747 
5,093 


17.6 
7.7 
19,3 
9.3 
28.2 
31.3 
42.0 


44.4 

36.8 
11.4 
31.4 
14.7 
32.1 
36.6 


11.9 
17.4 
12.9 
27.9 
36.3 
3.8 
10.0 


26.0 
38.1 
56.4 
31.4 
20.8 
32.7 
11.4 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


0.0 

n n 
u . u 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.5 

0.0 


0.1 

0.0 

1.5 
0.0 
1.3 
0.4 
0.5 


TOTAL TIER I 


23,809 


22.8 


33.6 


15.9 


27.6 


100.0 


0.4 


0.4 


Tier II 


















Alachua County 
Albuquerque 
Berkeley 
Dayton 

Hillsborough 
Monterey 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Steuben County 
Syracuse 


184 

27^>' 

40 
115 
127 
343 
152 

527 


52.3 
54*5 
34 . 0 
12.3 
0.4 
16.4 
1.1 
^ .3 
53.4 
13.1 


41.8 
40.7 

17.8 
4.1 
14.1 
26.5 
8.4 
41.5 
24.4 


5.1 

0. 0 

1 Q 

1 . o 
7.1 

64.3 
64.8 
34.4 
62-4 
0.0 
25.6 


0.8 

4.8 
36 . 8 
62.8 
31.2 

4.7 
37.9 
27.9 

5.1 
36.9 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100 . 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
4.7 
57 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.5 


2.4 
0.0 
0.1 

0. 0 

1 o 

1 . ^ 

2.8 
0.0 
4.8 
0.0 
3.5 


TOTAL TIER II 


2,413 


24.6 


26.7 


21.6 


27.1 


100.0 


2.9 


1.5 


TOTAL DEMONSTRATION 


26,222 


23.0 


33.0 


16.4 


27.5 


100.0 


0.6 


0.5 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Monthly Performance Report data in the Youth Entitlement Demonstration Information 
System. 

NOTES: ^taX hours includes both job hours and training hours. 

^'A work sponsor ig an organization/company /agency where youths are placed (employed) while in the 
Entitlement Demonstration. 

"Tion-Profit Organizations include private *ind parochial schools. 
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TABLE 4-6 

PERCENT OF JOB HOURS IN THE FOR-PROFIT SECTOR 
THROUGH AUGUST 1979, BY SITE AND TIME PERIOD 





Percent of All Job Hours in For-Profit Sector 




^t 3 "rtiirj 


Julv 1978 


SeiDt 1978 


July 1979 


Startui 




through 


through 


through 


through 


throuql 


Site 


June 1978 


August 1978 


June 1979 


August 1979 


August 1" 


TIER I 














6.0 


9.5 


12.7 


17.7 


11.9 


Boston 






1ft 4 


18. 7 


17.4 


Cincinnati 




7 3 


15 . 3 


12. 1 


12.9 




97 Q 


27 . 6 


27 . 6 


28.6 


27.9 


Detroit 


9 ^ ft 


28 . 3 


37.3 


41.3 


36.3 


Ki ng— S noh oiu i s li 


n 4 


0 . 9 


4.6 


7.2 


3.8 


Missi s sippi 


n n 


1 6 


13 .0 


13. 2 


10.0 


Total Tier I 




19 7 




19 . 5 


15 . 9 


TIER II 












Alachua County 


4.8 


7.3 


4.5 


3.2 


5.1 


Albuque rque ^ 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Berkeley 


1.3 


1 Q 


1 ^ 


9 9 


1 . 8 




0.0 


0.4 


13.3 


2.1 


7.1 


Hill sbor ough 


39.7 


65.3 


66.2 


61.3 


64.3 


Monterey 


S5 7 


74.7 


63.8 


65.7 


64.8 


New York 


28.1 


20.9 


36.5 


40.5 


34.4 


Philadelphia 


68.5 


61.8 


63.9 


55.2 


62.4 


Steuben County a 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Syracuse 


22.0 


20.0 


29. 9 


31.3 


25.6 


Total Tier II 


16.1 


19.2 


22,1 


25.9 


21.6 


TOTAL DEMONSTRATION 


13.1 


13.4 


17.4 


10.4 


16.4 



SOURCE; Tabulations of Monthly Performance Report data in the Youth Entitlemen 
Demonstration Information System. 



NOTES: The data cover all reported job activity in the 17 sites of the Youth 
Entitlement Demonstration during the period from March 1978 through August 1979. 

^Albuqnjerque and Steuben County had no private sector work activity. 
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programs, whether they emphasized private sector jobs or not, tended to 
stay clear of manufacturing firms in order not to become involved in 
union concerns. 

Several of the sites which emphasized private sector participation 
from the outset used the support of intexrmediary business groups, such as 
the Chamber of Commerce, the National Alliance of Businessmen, or a local 
consortium of business and labor* These included Philadelphia, Hills- 
borough and Denver* It did not appear, however, that such intermediaries 
were necessary to generate major private sector involvement^ nor suffi- 
cient in the absence of strong prime sponsor emphasis. Detroit solicited 
the interest of businesses by a letter over the mayor's signature. While 
there was some initial assistance in that site from New Detroit, the 
local Urban Coalition, the steady growth in private sector hours, re- 
vealed by Table proceeded without the continuing involvement of an 
intermediary. The mayor's support and prime sponsor staff priorities 
appeared to be the more important factors. Conversely, although the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce developed all private sector work slots, 
there was not a major prime sponsor emphasis, and the share of job hours 
over time tended to decline relative to the overall growth in Tier I 
private sector hours. The projects such as Baltimore and Mississippi, 
which tended to increase their share of private business participation as 
they developed, did so through direct staff job development efforts. 

Although the proportion of participant hours spent at private work 
sponsors was cumulatively less than one-third at all but four of the 17 
Entitlement sites, this ratio tends to understate the intensity of job 
development that was necessary to generate that share. Over 3,800 of the 
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work sponsors who had participated in Entltleraeat through August 1979 
were private businesses, and this represented over 48 percent of all work 
sponsors* The number of private businesses contacted and signed up, 
therefore, reflects a strong job development effort. 

Priiiie sponsors staff at several sites determined that the major 
allocation of job development resources to private sector participation 
for several reasons was justified. First, there was a perception, widely 
shared, that private businesses were more likely to provide good work 
experiences for participants because they were likely to sponsor a youth 
only if they had a real need for the youth's labor. Second, the broad 
geographic distribution of small businesses meant that they were more 
likely to be accessible to a youth's home or school. Finally, their 
longer working hours than the public and nonprofit agencies made busi- 
nesses attractive for those youths who would otherwise have had diffi- 
culty working their minimum ten hours per school week. 

The larger number of participating businesses Imposed a burden not 
only on job developers, but upon program monitors and liaison staff. 
This fact, combined with the relative inexperience of most prime sponsor 
staff in working with private employers, entailed some risk of problems 
in the ongoing relationships among participants, sponsors and program 
staffs. Some of these problems, as well as more positive developments, 
emerged from Interviews with private employers, discussed below. 

Private Sector Sponsors Perceptions of Entitlement 

In connection with the special study on private sector participa- 
tion, two groups of private sector sponsors were interviewed during the 
summer and fall of 1979. One group, 123 currently active private sector 
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sponsors drawn by random sample, was interviewed in the field by monitors 
and consultants who were also conducting assessments of the quality of 
worksites. Another randomly sampled group of 294 formerly active work 
sponsors was interviewed by telephone* Each group was asked to recall 
their initial judgments on the possible advantages and risks of partici- 
pating as work sponsors, and each group was asked to suggest Improvements 
in the program from their vantage point . In addition, the formerly 
active work sponsors were asked a series of questions about their exper- 
ience with the program administration. 

Descriptively, the active work sponsors were primarily small busi- 
nesses, confirming the observations of program job developers. Nearly 
two-thirds of all employers had fewer than ten full-time and part-time 
employees, aside from their Entitlement participants, and over 40 percent 
of the sponsors had five or less full- and part-time workers. The 
private businesses tended to offer a close working environment for the 
participants, and this is supported by data from other sources. The 
Entitlement information system data indicate that over half of all 
private sector sponsors employed only one Entitlement participant, and 
private sector worksites, sampled for the quality of work study, had a 
participant-to-supervisor ratio of less than four-to-one in 90 percent of 
the cases. 

When asked about the principal advantages or benefits of partici- 
pating as work sponsors, businesses from the combined sample of active 
and former sponsors indicated primarily instrumental reasons, as Table 
4-7 shows. The 100 percent subsidy was most frequently cited, expressed 
by 60 percent of the sponsors • The second most frequent response was a 
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TABLE 4-7 



PERCENT OF PRIVATE SECTOR WORK SPONSORS 
WHO PERCEIVED ADVANTAGES TO PARTICIPATION IN ENTITLEMENT 
BY SPECIFIC ADVANTAGES EXPRESSED 



Perceived Advantages or Benefits 


Percent 
of 

Sponsors 


Cheap labor, no wage cost. 




60 


Chance to look over unskilled workers with 
an eye to hiring the good ones after they 
graduated from high school 


26 


Possibility to expand output temporarily 


13 


Chance to do something for unemployed 
youth 




57 


Chance to hire a specific youth known 
you 


to 


3 


Chance to hire highly motivated youth 
were willing to work and go to school 
the same time 


who 
at 


27 


Minimal paperwork 




2 


Other 




11 


None mentioned 




6 


Total Number of Sponsors Interviewed 


417 


Total Number of Advantages Expressed 


855^ 


SOURCE: Field Interviews with a 


random 


sample of 123 



active private sector sponsors, conducted during summer and 
fall 1979, at seven Tier I and five Tier II sites with at 
least ten private sector sponsors in May 1979. 

Telephone interviews with 294 former private 
sector sponsors, at the same 12 programs who had sponsored 
youth for at least two months since program start-up but had 
ceased participation before July 1979. 

NOTES : The 417 sponsors are from both samples. 

^Employers could give more than one response- 
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more altruistic one: some 57 percent of all employers indicated that 
they saw this as an opportunity to help unemployed youths, and 27 percent 
viewed their participation as a chance to hire youths who were suffi- 
ciently motivated to work and attend school. The chance to "try before 
you buy" and look over high school youths for possible hiring after 
graduation was volunteered by 26 percent, and the opportunity to expand 
output temporarily was a factor for 13 percent. 

Despite concerns from some prime sponsor staff that businesses would 
be reluctant to participate in Entitlement because of previous unhappy 
experiences with other federal manpower programs and because of general 
skepticism about tangling with the government, the active and former 
sponsors did not indicate that they perceived these as disadvantages. 
Nor did most of those sponsors anticipate administrative f oul-ups or 
heavy paperwork. The single payroll and fairly straightforward written 
agreements between work and prime sponsors in Entitlement seem to have 
kept this from being a problem* Table A-8 indicates that the largest 
group of employers in the sample volunteered no perceived disadvantages^ 
and onlv 10 percent expressed concerns about administrative problems. 
The larger share of risks was seen in supervision of the youths, with 
concern expressed about youths' work attitudes and reliability, and 
general comments about problems supervising youths, such as finding 
enough work to keep them busy, or security and theft. 

The actual experience of former sponsors is reflected in the extent 
to which they became inactive by their own choice and the extent to which 
program staff simply did not refer youths to replace those who departed. 
Of the 29 A in the sample, nearly 60 percent indicated that it was their 
choice to terminate their sponsorship. Asked what their primary reason 
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TABLE 4-8 



PERCENT OF PRIVATE SECTOR WORK SPONSORS 
WHO PERCEIVED DISADVANTAGES TO PARTICIPATION IN ENTITLEMENT 
BY SPECIFIC DISADVANTAGES EXPRESSED 



Perceived Disadvantages/Risks 


Percent 
of 

Sponsors 


Scheduled work for part-time workers 


2 


Potential problems with supervising youth 


13 


Concerns about work attitudes and 
reliability of youth 


26 


Finding enough work to keep youth busy 


2 


Security/ the ft concerns 


6 


Administrative and paperwork problems with 
government manpower programs 


10 


Overhead and supervisory costs 


2 


Other 


10 


None mentioned 


57 


Total Number of Sponsors Interviewed 


417 


Total Disadvantages Expressed 


129 



SOURCE and NOTES: Refer to Table 56. 
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was for ceasing participation, most employers expressed unhappiness with 
the attitudes or performance of the youths, or a poor match with the 
skills the employer needed. One-fifth indicated they had run out of work 
for the youths. A small share of employers, less than 15 percent^ indi- 
cated dissatisfaction with the program staff administration. Table 4-9 
displays the distribution of their responses. 

All employers , both active and inactive , were asked to offer sug- 
gestions for changes in the Entitlement program. The primary suggestion 
offered by each sponsor is categorized in T^ble 4-10. Suggestions here 
reflected a range of administrative changes, some involving better 
screening and orientation of youths referred (26 percent), and some 
involving improvements In program administration and follow-up (also 26 
percent). Only a small proportion suggested less "red tape" (2 percent) 
or the elimination of the subsidy entirely (1 percent). The largest 
group suggested that no changes were necessary (38 percent). The re- 
sponses of private sector sponsors suggest that supervising young workers 
was just as much a problem from their perspective as dealing with program 
liaison staff. If not somewhat more important. 

Summary and Conclusions 

Many of the major issues related to job development Including such 
questions as the quality of work, the private sector response to differ- 
ent subsidy levels and the displacement effect will be the subjec-: of 
more detailed reports over the coming months. At this time, in answer 
to the principal question — that of the projects' ability to develop 
enough work sponsor positions to ensure guaranteed jobs for all partic- 
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TABLE 4-9 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OP FORMER PRIVATE SECTOR WORK SPONSORS 
WHO CHOSE TO CEASE PARTICIPATION IN ENTITLEMENT, 
BY PRIMARY REASON GIVEN 



Reason 


Percent 
of 

Sponsors 


Poor attitudes of youth 


29 


Poor work performance of youth 


11 


Particular youth referred not matched to 
emolover needs 


10 




13 


Not enough work for youth 


17 


Dissatisfaction with program staff 


8 


Not willing to pay part of wage cost 


2 


Other, or no reason specified 


11 


Total 


100 


Total Number Choosing to Cease Participation 


157 


Total Number of Former Private Sector Sponsors 
Interviewed 


294 



SOUTiCE; See Table 56. 



NOTES : Percentage Distribution may not add exactly to 
100% because of rounding. 
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TABLE 4-10 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ACTIVE AND FORMER 
PRIVATE SECTOR WORK SPONSORS 
BY PRIMARY SUGGESTION FOR IMPROVEMENT OF ENTITLEMENT 



Primary Suggested Change 


Percent 
of 

SDonsors 


Better Screening of Youth 


17 


Better Orientation of Youth 


9 


Better Follow-up by Program Staff 


14 


Better Administration of Program 


10 


Change Eligibility Guidelines or Program 
Requ i r erne n t s 




Refer Youth More Frequently 


2 


Less Red Tape 


2 


Remove Federal Subsidy 


1 


Give Employers More Authority Over Youth 


2 


No Change Suggested or Specified 


38 


Total 


100 


Total Number of Sponsors Interviewed 


417 



SOURCE and NOTES: See Table 56. 
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ipants — it appears that, with only a few exceptions, there were 
enough available work sponsors to meet the guarantee, even despite 
turnover of work sponsors. Replenishment of sponsors proved to be a 
serious problem only in Mississippi, and it was the judgment of some 
field observers that the interested employer pool may have been exhausted 
in some areas* This observation has to be tempered by other reports 
which indicated a lack of aggressive or well-organized job development 
effort in some counties. 

Even though there appeared to be enough potential employers, some 7 
percent of all enrolleep . d never received a job assignment through the 
cut-off point for recording data for this report. This represents a 
share of youths who could not be found after their initial enrollment, 
other youths who were particularly choosy about work assignments, and 
some poor administration of job matching at several program sites. The 
non-assignment rate did not change greatly as the demonstration projects 
aged, leading to a preliminary conclusion that this rate may reflect a 
level which might not decline greatly even as a program reached its 
maturity. 

Some programs made real progress in improving the speed with which 
they assigned new enrollees to jobs, particularly the Detroit and Boston 
sites. Tier I sites showed an increase in the share of youths assigned 
in less than three weelcs, and while Tier II performance on this measure 
actually declined slightly, the month-to-month rate for three week 
assignments in Tier II was usually better than at Tier I sites. Overall, 
the average number of day/ pending asflo:nment after enrollment tended to 
be over four weeks, although there appeared to be some improvement for 
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new participants who enrolled in the spring of 1979. (Whether this 
improvement in spring 1979 enrollments -as "real" or only a reflection of 
an arbitrary September cut-off date will have to be determined in a later 
analysis.) On average, youths in the demonstration worked more than 
their entitled ten hours per school week, and just worked their minimum 
of 30 summer week hours. 

While there were anecdotal reports of trade-offs between the scale 
and speed of program start-up and implementation and the quality of 
worksites created, most work sponsors employed only one or two partici- 
pants, and the resulting participant-to-supervisor ratio for most spon- 
sors was low. Early descriptive data from the worksite quality sample 
indicate that nearly half of the worksite jobs required a week or more of 
training, while nearly as many required practically no training, as 
befits many low-skilled entry-level jobs for youths. 

Prime sponsor staff cited poor job performance and attendance as the 
most frequent reasons for the negative termination of participants from 
Entitlement, indicating that performance expectations for youths were 
applied, even though uniform standards for attendance and performance did 
not appear to be in place at most program sites. While prime sponsors 
began to monitor worksite quality fairly intensively in the spring of 
1979, there were indications that formal monitoring instruments and 
procedures were less useful for improving worksite quality than informal 
interactions between staff and work sponsors. . Informal and "passive" 
terminations of poor quality work sponsors by not assigning replacement 
youth was a more frequent sanction than formal cancellation of work 
sponsorship. 
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There was intensive private sector job development at over half of 
the Entitlement sites and a growing emphasis on the development of 
private- sector positions at several Tier I sites. Since private sponsors 
o;ene rally employed only one participant, the number of job development 
transactions to recruit private sponsors was at least as great as the 
Intensity of job development for public and non-profit sponsors, even 
though private sector job hours accounted for about one-fifth of all 
participant job hours. Preliminary analysis indicates that private 
sponsors generally saw benefits to themselves in their decii^ions to 
participate, although a large proportion also cited more altruistic 
reasons. Most anticipated problems, and most reported problems, involved 
difficulties supervising youth. A smaller share of responses to "antici- 
pated risks and suggestions for improvement" pointed to poor program 
administration practices. 
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CHAPTER 5 

FULFILLING THE SCHOOLING REQUIREMENTS 

Introduction 

The link between work and education Is central to the Entitlement. 
Two major program gopls are the completion of school by students who 
might otherwise drop out, and the return to school of those who have 
already left it. It is hoped that a job will serve as the incentive to 
do this. 

The Youth Act states that schooling must be provided to participants 
"in a secondary school for the purpose of acquiring a high school diploma 
or in a program leading to a certificate of high school equivalency." 
However, an Entitlement participant must, according to the program 
i;uldelines, meet minimum academic and attendance standards established by 
local education agencies, and schools are required to supply monthly 
attendance and performance data to prime sponsors so that these standards 
can be enforced. Thus, the provision of educational programs leading to 
a high school certification or its equivalency and the enforcement of 
certain standards are the minimum responsibilities of the schools. The 
standards, both academic and attendance, form the basis for the more 
major and problematic responsibility of both schools and prime sponsor. 

Cooperation between school systems and prime sponsors is implicit in 
the program guidelin-s. Some school systems snd manpower ope-.'ators have 
established a working relationship over the years, but many have not. A 
smooth and productive working relationship between manpower and schools 
is, however, dependent upon the ability of these agencies, which have 
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both overlapping and different missions with respect to youth and employ- 
ment, to overcome organizational and philosophical differences. Entitle- 
ment offers an opportunity in which to explore the conditions under which 
coordination works successfully. 

This chapter will begin by addressing the operational issues that 
have emerged during attempts to adhere to the basic program model. This 
is followed by a brief description of the educational programs available 
to Entitlement youths who are in or returning to school. The discussion 
will then focus on the degree to which Entitlement integrates academic 
education with the world of work. While Entitlement is appropriately 
described as a job guarantee, conditioned on school attendance and 
performance, the tie between school and work suggests that schooling 
linked to work in some substantive way would be appealing to the target 
population. This chapter, therefore, also examines other school re- 
sponses to Entitlement that go beyond the basic program model. 

Operational Issues 

Attendance and performance standards . The Youth Act did not set 
specific school standards in recognition of the fact that standards would 
have to vary considerably by locality. The implication was, however, 
that clear-cut school performance standards, though differing by site, 
were part of normal operating procedures for the schools. Schools, 
however, for the most part, had none that applied. Prime sponsors found 
that when school performance standards did exist, they varied not only by 
locality; they varied within localities and from school to school. As a 
result of this myriad of school-related performance standards, prime 
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sponsors were placed In the position of individually negotiating with 
school systems on the setting of special Entitlement standards for their 
areas. This process led to standards of varying specifications which 
were established throughout most of the demonstration by September 1978, 
and reformulated in the spring of 1979. Tables 5-1 and 5-2 record the 
individual requirements. In general, academic performance standards for 
Entitlement participation reflects the necessity of an overall passing 
average in major subject areas of a "D", or 1.0 on a 4.0 scale. 

Attendance standards for in-school youths were easier to define than 
academic performance standards. They simply define the minimum amount of 
time a ycuth must spend in classroom instruction to be eligible for 
course credit, regardless of the course grade. In all Tier I sites, 
except Mississippi, attendance policies on class absences range from five 
ai:owed per marking quarter to no more than 25 percent of class time 
du> rg the semester. Although the state of Mississippi has a policy 
which seeks to classify any yoath who has missed 20 consecutive days of 
school a drop-out, there are no Mississippi Entitlement districts with 
policies on classroom absenteeism. 

Tables 5-1 and 5-2^' show evidence of slightly more stringent atten- 
dance policies in the Tier II sites, with the notable exception of 
Philadelphia, where youths are allowed eight unexcused absences per 
report period before corrective action is considered. Excused absences, 
the verification of an absence fey a written note from home, are not 
covered by school policy in any site. 

Particular difficulties were encountered in establishing performance 
and attendance standards for General Equivalency Diploma (GED) pro- 
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TABLE 5-1 



SCHOOL ACADEMIC AKD AITENDANCE STANDATOS IN THE YOUTH ENTITLEIMENT DEMONSTRATION SITES 

FOR 2.979, BY SITE 

TIER I 





School StaiwHortSB 


Site 


Academic 


Attendance 


BALTIMORE 


H.S. s 60 average 

GEO J satisfactory progress 


H.S.; no more than 4 unexcused absences per 
month 

GED: ( none recorded ) 


BOSTOT 


H.S.: passing grades 

GED: satisfactory progresB 


H.S.: no more than 25% unexcused absences 
GED: ( none recorded } 


CINCINNATI 


H s t " D" ave r aae* 

GED: satisfactory progress 


H.S.: no more than 25% unexcused absences 
GED: ( none recorded ) 


DENVER 


H.S.J satisfactory performance in at least 

2 out of 3 Biibjects 
GED: satisfactory progress 


H.S.: no more than 5 unexcused absences per 

semester 
GED: ( none recorded ) 


DETROIT 


H.S.: passing grades in 3 sublertB 
GED: satisfactory progress 


H.S.: no more than 5 unexcused absences per 

semester 
GED: ( none recorded ) 


KING-SNOHOMISH 


H.S.: passing grades in cno subject 

( "D" average ) 
GED: passing grades in 2 subjects 


H,S.: varies with each district 
GED: ( none recorded ) 


MISSISSIPPI 


H.S*: passing at least 2 subjects 

( coomdttee review of individual 
cases ) 

GED I satisfactory progress 


H.S.: varies with each district 

GED: no more than 5 hours of unexcused 
absence from class per month 



SOURCE: Budget extension proposals for the 1979-80 Entitlement year. 

NOTES: The stanCU^rds shown are for the 1978-79 school year, and represent levels of performance and 
attendance required of youth in the Entitlement Demonstxation. They do not necessarily correspond to the 
standards for satisfactory performance applicable to all school youth. 

^A change to "C" grade average is under consideration in Cincinnati. 
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TABLE 5-2 



ACADEMIC AND ATTENDANCE STANDA3RDS IN THE YOUTH ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATIOJ 

FOR 1979, BY SITE 

TIER II 





{— — — School Standards 


Site 

ALACHUA COUNTY 


Academic 
H.S.: "D" In at least 4 subjects 

GED: satisfactory progress 


Attendance 

H.S.t Haiifthomes no more than 15 unexcused 
absences per semester 
Eastsldex no more than 5 unexcused 
absences per grading period 

GED: ( none recorded ) 


ALBUQUERQUE 


H.S.: passing grades In three subjects 
GEDt satisfactory progress 


H.S*: no more than 5 Unexcused absences 

per ruarter 
GED: ( none recorded ) 


BERKELEY 


H-S. : "C" average 

GED» satisfactory progress 


H.S.I more than 3 unexcused absences In a 
6-week period results In a 
conference with counselor 

GED: ( none recorded ) 




H.S.i passing grades in 4 of 5 subjects 
GEDx satisfactory progress 


H.S.i no more than 15% unexcused absences 
GED: 75% attendance 


RILLSBORDUGH 


H.S.: ( none recorded } 
CEDx satisfactory progress 


H.S.I no more than 7 absences per semester 
GED: ( none recorded ) 


MONTEREY 


H.S.: passing grades In 4 subjects 
GEDi satii^factory progress 


H.S.I no more than 2 unexcused absences per 
semester 

GED: must attend at least 4 hours par veek 


NEW YORK 


H.S.I 65 average In at least 2 subjects 
GED: satisfactory progress 


H.S.: no more than 5 consecutive unexcused 
absences; no more than 3 discrep- 
ancies between school and work 
attendance 

GEDx ( none recorded ) 


PHILACELPHIA 


H.S.x "D" amrage 

GEDx satisfactory progress 


H.S.t no Bore than 8 absences for report 

period 
GSD: ( none recorded ) 


STEUBEN C30UNTY 


H.S.: 65 average 

GED: satisfactory progress 


H.S.I absence from school mefns absence from 
work 

GED: must attend at least 6 hours per week 


SYRACUSE 


H.S.: passing grades in 80% of courses 
GED: satisfactory progress 


H.S.x 80% attendance 

( none recorded ) 



SOOBCE and KOTESt Hofer to table 
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grams, which are characterized by flexibility in grading and a concern 
for individual progress. GED programs do not use grades at all; rather, 
progress toward the degree is noted on a satisfactory /unsatisfactory 
basis. Since grades are non-existent, adequate performance is generally 
viewed only in terras of attendance. 

Chronic attendance problems, noted throughout the demonstration, are 
typified by Baltimore's Harbor City Learning Program where, in the spring 
of 1979, attendance ran between 35 and 50 percent in most of the program 
clusters. The reasons for such poor attendance in many of the programs 
servicing the drop-out population, even prior to Entitlement, is usually 
attributed to the special problems of the target population as well as 
inadequate knowledge of how best to intervene programmatically . Dis- 
satisfied with the slack attendance rates, however, the prime sponsor in 
Baltimore has not only moved to restructure public GED program? for 
the fall of 1979, but has also revised attendance policies based on a 
feeling that youths are in need of more structure, not less. Most sites 
are relying on improved data collection procedures and a carefully worked 
out warning process to improve the attendance problem. 

Enforcement of standards . The assumption on the part of prime 
sponsors that standards were part of local education policy naturally 
enough included enforcement as part and parcel of the local education 
agencies' (LEAs) normal operating procedure. That, however, was not the 
case. The problem throughout the larger Tier I projects, in terms of 
enforcement of both attendance and performance standards for the demon- 
stration, has been two-fold: the availability of performance data on a 
monthly basis, and the cooperation of school personnel in its collection 
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and in the enforcement process. The situation suggests that it is almost 
impossible to impose performance standards and expect them to be enforced 
In a school program without personnel to handle the process. 

The quality of the monthly data has left much to be desired from the 
prime sponsor's point of view in all Tier I sites and in many cf Tier 
lis. In terms of attendance, the data are often late, and only the 
most glaring infractions are noted. As for grades, the school systr-m's 
normal practice of issuing grades every six to twelve weeks and not 
monthly, places a data collection burden on school systems which is 
especially difficult, given the decline in support staff presently 
experienced by most districts. Various methods of circumventing this 
problem have been tried by prime sponsors in all sites where data col- 
lection is a concern. In some instances exceptions to the monthly 
requirement have been made. In others. Entitlement personnel, usually 
counselors, are used in some way to facilitate the process. However, 
many counselors have complained that the inordinate amount of time 
spent on data collection limits the amount of time they have available 
for counseling youths. 

Baltimore and Boston in Tier I sites and Alachua in Tier II, in 
recognition of the disjuncture between school performance reporting 
periods and those in the guidelines, placed educational liaisons in each 
of their high schools with large Entitlement populations. While the 
primary function of these liaisons is to provide counseling services to 
Entitlement youths, they are also responsible for the collection of 
monthly performance and attendance data. Though liaison behavior is 
circumscribed by individual school administrators, as of June 1979, most, 
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if not all, had established cordial, reciprocal working relationships 
with school guidance counselors and administrators. 

The role of the liaison has been an important one at these sites. 
The grade point averages of Entitlement participants is made even more 
meaningful by the counseling sessions held periodically with youths about 
their performance. In addition, these liaisons keep monthly attendance 
data and determine, by direct contact with youths, whether absences are 
excused or unexcused. The assumption of this task, burdensome for 
individual classroom teachers, and impossible for school guidance person- 
nel who are responsible for several hundred youths, serves school as well 
as prime sponsors' interests. The schools in Boston and Baltimore are 
satisfied that some form of due process has been preserved, that the 
information is accurate because responsibility has been clearly defined. 
The prime sponsors in turn have data which are not only timely, but can 
be counted on for accuracy. 

This process, as used by Baltimore, Boston and Alachua, appears to 
accomplish what can be more informally done in many of the remaining Tier 
II sites. In Monterey, for example, where the Entitlement office is 
located in the school, and prime sponsor and school staff both espouse 
the necessity of rigorous performance standards, enforcement is a smooth 
part of operating procedures. Further, in some Tier II sites, the 
stipulation that youths not attending school on a particular day not be 
allowed to work that day is also rigorously enforced. Given the intimacy 
of the smaller sites and the fact that in five of these projects the 
schools are the managing agent, both Entitlement counselors and school 
personrifcl are familiar with individual youths and phone employers when 
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youths are not in school. Conversely, in Monterey, employers phone school 
personnel when youths do not report to a worksite. The arduous task of 
tracking the attendance of youths in Tier I projects is greatly simpli- 
fied in the more personal atmosphere of many Tier II projects. 

A remaining enforcement problem is prime sponsor reluctance to 
terminate intractable youths, as specified in the program regulations. 
To respond to the schools' desire for a fair and individualized approach 
to youths, as well as program regulations specifying a grievance proce- 
dure, if requested, as a precursor to termination, prime sponsors negoti- 
ated "due process" procedures for youths not meeting the performance 
standards. Though the process varies slightly, basically any youth 
found to be in non-compliance with program performance standards is 
placed on probationary status; non-compliance is followed by two warning 
notices, the first or second going directly to parents or a legal guard- 
Ian. If there is no improvement, the case of the recalcitrant youth is 
forwarded to the prime sponsor for action. 

In reality, prime sponsors have been slow to enforce standards and 
terminate youths. Where youths have actually been terminated, most 
notably in Boston and Baltimore among the Tier I sites, in Berkeley, 
Monterey and Alachua in Tier II projects, two results occurred. First, 
and most positive, there is reason to believe that the relationship 
between prime sponsor and school actually improved at some sites. In 
Boston and Baltimore enforcement, carried through with program termina- 
tion based on school performance, played no small part in convincing 
school personnel that prime sponsors were concerned about the school 
pfcrformauce of the youths, providing evidence, apparently, of a mutuality 
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of mission. The second result — large numbers of program terminations 
which reduce enrollment levels — was more disturbing to administrators 
of both systems. For example, the termination of Entitlement partici- 
pants for non-compliance witli performance standards In Berkeley during 
the summer of 1979 reduced enrollment at one worksite from 48 to six* 
Private, mostly community-based alternatives are flexible about 
eriforclng standards, but are caught in a different bind. While most 
admit that leniency is counterproductive to school attendance, the 
school.5 are small and their funding — based on participant enrollment — 
is constantly in jeopardy from the dual threat of terminations for 
non-performance and the difficulty of recruiting out-of-school youths • 
Given the lower participation rates of out-of-scliool youths, as discussed 
in Chapter 3, the potential for conflict between an agency's self-inter- 
est and the enforcement of standards certainly exists. 

School Programs Serving Entitlement Youths 

There are basically four different typts of school programs that 
provide education to Entitlement youths. Traditional public school 
programs service the greatest proportion of the Entitlement population, 
the In-school youths. Many public school systems also provide GED 
preparation, generally during evening hours. These. GED classes, some- 
times linked to Adult Basic Education programs, are intended to service 
both younger and older adults who desire high school certification. And, 
in addition to the traditional high school programs and GED preparation 
courses, there are publicly-sponsored alternative high schools atr.ended 
by both in-school Entitlement participants and returning 
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drop-outs. Many of these publicly administered alternatives provide 
diploma and GED options to their enrollees. Finally, there am a 
large number of independently run, generally community-based alternative 
programs offering GED preparation. 

Tables 5-3 and 5-4 provide a summary of the school programs avail- 
able throughout the demonstration, the approximate number of Entitlement 
youths enrolled in them in sprL.g 1979 and the number of instructional 
hours provided. Following them are generalized descriptions of the 
educational services that were available to Entitlement youths that could 
he ImmediaLely used by Entitlement participants to fulfill the schooling 
requirements. The coraraunity-based programs were, however, available only 
on a limited basis prior to Entitlement. 

Traditio nal school programs . Traditional public school programs are 
subject to state requirements, which mandate course content as well as 
the number of instructional hours which must be successfully completed by 
students before credit can be awarded. Almost universally, these re- 
quirements, coupled with electives, necessitate the scheduling of a 
six- or seven-hour day, usually running from 8:00 or 8:20 a.m. to 2:30 or 
3:00 p.m. 

Only in a few sites have there been new linkages between school and 
work. In sites where educational linkages with the business community 
had been cultivated prior to Entitlement — most notably in Baltimore, to 
some degree in Detroit and to a lesser extent in Boston — currlr-ila 
linkages between the academic and world-of-work skills were available to 
youths as a matter of course. In Detroit, for example, youths partici- 
pating in an educational program det igned to address specialized voca- 
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TABLE b-3 

DISTRIBUTION OF YOUTO ACROSS EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS BY TYPE OF PROGRAM AND BY SITE 
IN THE YOUTH ENTITLEMENT DCMONSTRATIUJ* - SPRING 1979 
TIER I 



of Educational Pro^raD 


Categorie:t 


Baltimore 


Boston 


Cincinne^ti 


Denver 


Detroit 


King - 
Snohomish 


Mississipi . 


Traditional L^ublic High Schools 


Number of Schools 


13 


19 


6 


9 


5 


46 


57 


Approx. No. of Youth Served 


6400 


4700 


1750 


1500 


3700 


12O0 


4650 


Typical Hours Per Day 
or Schedule 


6 hrs. 


6 hrs. 


6 hrs. 


6 hrs* 


G hrs. 


6 hre. 


6 hrti. 


Alternative High Schools (H.S. 
Diploma and/or GED Preparation) 


Number of Programs 


4 


1 


5 


5 


1 


31 


1 


Approx. No. of Youth Served 


400 


40 


360 


180 


180 


130 


50 


Typical Hours Per Day 
or Schedule 


3-6 hrs.; 
am/pm 


3-6 hrs. 


6 hrs. 


3-6 hrs, 


3 hrs.; 
pm 


3-6 hrs. 


6 hrs. 


Adult Public GED 
(GED Preparation Only) 


Nmnber of Progranis 


3 


7 


1^ 




2 


6 


1^ 


Approx. Wo. of Youth S^iTved 


13G 


50 


200 




150 


250 


450 


Typical Hours Per Diy 
or Schedule 


3 hrs.; 
am/pm 


3 hrs.; 
am/pm 


3 hrs.; 

pm 




3-6 hrs.; 
am/poi 


3 hrs. 


6 hrs. 


Independent GED 


Number of Programs 


4 


12 




2 


30f 


4 




Approx. No. of Youth Served 


500 


4C0 


270 


200 


140 


80 




Typical Hours Per Day 
or Schedule 


3-6 hrs.; 
ani/pm 


1-6 hrs. 


3 hrs. 


3 hrs. 


3 hrs.; 
am/pm 


3 hrs. 




Private Scl^ools 


Number of Schools 


3 




7 


2 


13 


5 




Approx. No. of Youth Served 


75 


750 


20 


20 


120 


15 




Typical Hours Per Day 
or Schedule 


6 hrs. 


6 hrs. 


6 hrs. 


6 hrs. 


6 l.rs. 


6 hrs. 





SOURCE: Tabulations of Enrollment Form.i the Youth Entitlement Information System and Reports from Outstationed Monitors 

1 CO 

NOTES: al These figures show the approximate distribution of Set-On-Board (N.O,B.) youth in March^ 1979. X ^ ^ ' 
As discussed n chapters 3 and 4, the N.O.B. figur^js include youths in pendmc; and on-hold status. 
FRir" ^^^^ programs servin'j Entitlement youth in Spring, 1979, have been cited. 
^JSfei^ Cincinnati's cne public GED program has 39 locations. 

d) Thfi Misoissippi Entitlement area's one public GED progra*" has 18 l.i^tions. 



DISTRIBUTION OF YOUTH ACROSS EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS BY TYPE OF PROGiV>I AND BY SITE 
IN THK YOUTli ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION^ - SPlvING 1979 
TIKR II 



ypo of Educational Program'^ 




Alachua 


Albu- 

i^ucrque 


Berkeley 


Dayton 


Hills- 
borough 


Monterey 


New York 


Phila- 
delphia 


Steuben 


Syracu 


rraditional ?\^lic wiah Schools 


Nuiaber of Schools 


3 


4 


10 


5 


1 


1 


55 


1 


6 


4 


Approx. No. of Youth Served 


140 


330 


550 


1 40 


70 


130 


580 


160 


80 


500 


Typical Hours Per Day 
or Schedule 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


Itjrnr^ive High Schools (H.S. 
ipioaa and/or GEO Preparation) 


Nufiiber of ProgrcLiis 


4 


3 


2 


2 




1 


1 


1 




2 


Approx. No. of Youth Served 


25 


40 


10 


3 


- 


10 


6 


1 




60 


Typical Hours Per Day 
or Schedule 


6 


6 


6 


6 




6 


6 


6 




6 


Mult Public GED 
(GED Preparation Only) 


SJuaber of Programs 




1 


5 


1 






1 






2 


Approx* No. Of Youth Served 






15 


2 




- 


35 






20 


Typical Hours Per Day 
or Schedule 




3 


3 


3 


- 




3 






3 


ndependent GEO 


Nu-Tiber of Programs 










1 




1 


1 


1^ 


1 


Approx. No. of Youth Served 




- 




- 


40 


- 


1 


1 


20 


1 


Typical ts Pe'- Day 
0*- ScheduL' 










3 




, 


3 


6 


3 


rivate Schools 


Number of schools 






11 








N/A 


1 




2 


Approx. No. of Youtn Served 




- 


60 


- 


- 




10 


2 


- 


5 


Typical Hours Per Day 
or Schedule 






6 








6 


6 




6 



SOURCE: 'louulations of Enrollment Foms in the Youth Entitlement Demonstration Infonnation System and Reports from Outstationed Monitors 

miS: a) These figures show the approxijnate distribution of Net-On-Board (N.O.B.) youth in March, 1979 

AS discussed in ch.^oters 3 and 4, the N.O.B. figures include youth in pending and on-hold status. 

c) Steuben County's j-depemlent GED program has two locations. 
N/A"Data not available at tL<3 time 



tional areas, spend the morning in a core curi'iculuin roraprlsed of basic 
academic subjects. The afternoon is spent in special vocational courses 
such as food preparation or aeronautical mechanics. Part of tVie after-- 
noon might even be spent in on-the-job training. For the remainder of 
sites, programs available to Entitlement participants in traditional 
secondary schools reflect only the federal, state and local initiatives 
which preceeded Endtlement. 

Secondary schools have also run programs under such titles as work 
study, work experience and cooperative education, which, for convenience, 
fall under the rubric of work rel-^.ase programs. The central idea is that 
students attend school part of the time and work the other part of the 
time. In recent years, many of these programs have been "enriched" and 
labeled "cooperative education" to distinguish them from fe'^erally 
sponsored work-study programs which aiiu at Income supplementv=ition for 
disadvantaged students . 

Alternative schools: Diploma ati-Vor GED Public alternative 

programs have generally offered more specialized curricula than tradi- 
tional school programs. In atJdition ^.o special program offerings not 
always available in traditional high schools, many alternatives offer 
youth the option o^ GED preparation or matriculation in a diploma 
program. Such prog "ams afford a mote individualized instructional 
approach than traditional high jchcc'' ^rograrasi, more structured guidance 
facilities, specially trained faculties^ special equipment and mo 
vocationally oriented curricula thr.a do the traditional school programs. 
Sc/rae provide individual tutoring, life skill classes and day care. In 
typical public alternatives. Entitlement youths are "plugged into" ex- 
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is ting services, and schedules are individualized to accommodate the 
part-tine jobs. Instructional time varies from program to program, but 
the minimum is 15 instructional hours per week. Many programs, however, 
operate on a traditional time schedule. 

All Tier I sites, with thi exception of Mississippi,^ had alterna- 
tive proi^rams with academic and/or general diploma opt .ons available 
prior to Entitlement, although Boston^ s were limited enough in number to 
be properly characterized by the prime sponsor as inadequate. Tier TI 
sites ranged from a system of alternatives In Syracuse (where an adminis- 
trative goal Is to shift marginal performers into an alternative before 
they have a chance to drop our.) to a limited number of alternatives in 
seven sites, and no alternatives in Alachua or Monterey, where the one 
alternative fell prey to Proposition #13=. 

Adult GED Public school programs for drop-outs are mos t general 
ly GED preparation courses. These courses, designed for people who 
are at least 18 years eld, were available throughout the demonstration 
sites, with the exception of Mississippi and Alachua, prior to Entitle- 
ment. Course content focuses upon instruction in basic academic skills 
and subject content necessary to pass the standardized G.E.D. examina- 
tion. They are, for the most part, restricted to evening hours in order 
to accommodate a population that works during the dayc 

Independent GED Since these programs are private, do not grant 
diplomas and are often not state certified, credit for course work or 



Kattiesburg has one alternative program for difficult to service 
in-school youths. 
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time spent in instruction is not at issue. Theoretically, any person 
above 18 could walk in and register for the G.E.D. exam. Practically 
speaking, however, the difficulty of the exara itself makes instruction 
essential for most. Most programs provide a mlnimuin of six hours jf 
instruction per week, but some provide considerably raore, often as many 
as 15. Although content is similar to that provided by public G.E.D. 
programs, private programs, by their very nature, are often more comjnun- 
1 ty-connect ed and less formal. Faculty are frequently described as 
client advocates, since the services they provide often extend beyond the 
classroom setting. 

Typical class size Is from three to ten, which allows close student- 
teacher relationships in a tutorial-like setting. While most instructors 
are certified personnel, often from the surplus ranks of the public 
school system, few seem to have specialized training in learning disa- 
bilities, supplemental instruction or guidance, even though they are 
called upon to provide these services. Many programs, not unlike the 
public programs, are plagued by behavior patterns generally associated 
with drop-out youths: pregnancy and dependent children often interfere 
with regular attendance, as do poor health, personal and family problems, 
court appearances, and the lack of motivation often associated with low 
self-esteem brought about by unsuccessful academic experience. 

Entitlement Participation Among School Providers 

As seen in Tables 5-5 and 5-6, almost 52,000 Entitlement youths 
fulfill their schooling requirement in high school degree granting 
programs — about 89 percent of all youths for whom school enrollment 
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TABLE 5-5 



DISTRIBtTTION OF 
BY CURKEOT SCBOOL STATUS 



YOUTHS ENROLLED IN THE ENTITLEMENT DEMC^JSTRATION 

TTXROUGH AUGUST 1979, 
AND EDUCATIONAL STATUS IN THE SEMESTER PRIOR TO ENROLLMENT 

TIER I 





Total 


Percentage 


; Distribution by Prior Educ. Status 


Site and Current School Status 


Youths 
Enrolled* 


In 

High School 


In 

GED Program 


Not 

in School 


Total 


Baltimore 

In High School 
In GED Program 


11,883 
3 ,199 


91,4 
11.4 


0-2 
19.6 


7.9 

68. 2 


100.0 
100.0 


2oston 

In High School 
In GED Program 


8,074 
735 


96.4 
16.6 


0.2 
20.4 


1.9 

C^2.7 


100.0 
100.0 


Cincinnati 

In Kigh School 
In GED Program 


3,674 
687 


93.3 
16.7 


0.2 
31.0 


1.4 
52. 1 


100.0 
100. 0 


Denver 

In High School 
In GED Program 


3,306 
1,018 


96.8 
28.1 


0.3 
24.7 


2.8 
46. 9 


100.0 
100.0 


Detroit 

In High School 
In GEO Program 


7,023 
956 


97.2 
20.6 


0.2 
24. 9 


2.1 
53. 5 


100.0 
100.0 


King- Snohomish 
In High School 
In GED Program 


3,801 
610 


96.9 
30,8 


0.4 
14.3 


2,5 
54.3 


100,0 
100.0 


Mississippi 

In High School 
In GED Program 


8,934 
791 


99.2 
8.8 


0.0 
33.4 


0,7 
56.9 


100.0 
100.0 


TCTAL TIER I 

In High School 
In GED Program 


46,695 
5,996 


96.0 
18.6 


0,2 
24-0 


3,3 
56,8 


100.0 
100,0 


TOTAL DE^30NSTRATI0N 
In High School 
In GED Program 


51,979 
6,386 


96,1 
19,2 


0.2 
24.8 


3,1 
55,3 


100.0 
100,0 



SOURCE: 
System 



Tabulations of Enrollment Forms in the Youth Entitlement Deinonstration Information 



NOTES: The data cover ^^1 enrollinents in the 7 Tier I sites of the Youth Entitlement 
Demonstration during the period from February 1978 thi'ough August 1979. 

Percentage distributions may not add exactly to 100.0 because of the existence of 
some enrollments where prior educational status was not specified. This accounts for ,8% of all 
Enrollment Forms. 

^"Total Youths Enrolled" includes only those youths whose Enrollment Forms indicated 
their current school status. This represents 98.6% of all enrollments in the Demonstration, 
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TABLE i>-6 



DISTRIBUTION OF YOUTHS ENROLLED IN THE ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION 

THROUGH AUGUST 1979, 

BY CURRENT SCHOOL STATUS AND EDUCATIONAL STATUS IN THE SEMESTER PRIOR TO ENROLLMENT 

TIER II 





Total 


Percentage Distributio 


by Prior Educ, Status 


Site and Current School Status 


Youths 
Enrolled^ 


In 

High School 


In 

GED Program 


Not ' 
In School 


Total 


Alachua County 
In High School 
In GED Program 


324 
4 


98.5 
75.0 


0. 

25. 


6 
0 


•0.6 

0.0 


100,0 
100.0 


Albuquerque 

In Hign School 
In GED Program 


771 
16 


93.1 
31.3 


0,1 
18.8 


4,4 
42.7 


100.0 
100.0 


Berke ley 

In High School 
In GED Program 


94 3 
29 


95.6 
31.0 


0 

27. 


1 
6 


4.4 
37.9 


100, 0 
100.0 


Dayton 

In High School 
In GED Program 


65 
5 


96.9 
60.0 


0. 
20. 


0 
0 


3.1 
20.0 


100-0 
100.0 


Hillsborough 

In High School 
In GED Program 


157 
55 


96.8 
32.7 


0. 
16. 


0 
4 


1.9 
50.9 


100.0 
100.0 


Monterey 

In High School 
In GED Program 


235 
32 


98.7 
28.1 


0. 
31. 


0 
3 


1-3 
40.6 


100-0 
100.0 


New York 

In High School 
In GED Program 


889 
47 


99.1 
S.5 


0. 
87. 


1 
2 


0.3 
4.3 


100.0 
100.0 


Philadelphia 

In High School 
In GED Prograun 


355 
1 


99,4 
0.0 


0, 
100. 


0 
0 


0.3 
0.0 


100. 0 
100.0 


Sti-iuberi County 
In High School 
In GED Program 


188 
73 


94.1 
30.1 


1, 
1. 


1 
4 


3.7 
64.4 


100.0 
100.0 


Syracuse 

In High School 
In GED Program 


1, 357 
128 


98.2 
29.7 


0 

57. 


2 
8 


1-2 
10.9 


100.0 
100.0 


TOTAL TIER II 

In High School 
In GED Prograun 


5,284 
390 


97.1 
28.5 


0 
38 


2 
2 


1.5 

31,5 


100.0 
100.0 


TOTAL DEMONSTRATION 
In High School 
In GED Program 


51,979 
6,386 


96. 1 
19.2 


0 

24. 


2 
8 


3.1 

55.3 


100.0 
100.0 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Enrollment Forms in the Youth Entitlement Demonstration Information 
System- 



NOTES: The data cover all enrollments in the 10 Tier II sites of the Youth Entitlement 
Demonstration during the period from February 1978 through August 1979. 

Percentage distributions may not add exactly to 100.0 becai\se of the existence of 
some enrollments where prior educational status was not specified. This accounts for -8% of all 
Enrollment Forms. 

^•*Total Youths Enrolled" includes only those youths whose Enrollment Forms specified 
their current sch&ol status. This represents 98.6% of all enrollments in the T^^onstra^-Lon. 
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data is available- More than 96 percent of thece youths >ad been enroll- 
ed in high schools in the semester prior to Entitlement* Of the remain- 
ing youths enrolled in high school programs, as of August 1979, slightly 
more than 3 percent had been out of school the semester prior to Entitle- 
ment enrollment, and less than 1 percent had been in a GED program. 

Over 6,000 or 11 percent of the Entitlement participants fulfilled 
their schooling obligations in GED programs, and 94 percent of these 
participants are in Tier I sites where GED preparation is generally 
more available. One quarter of these youths had been in GED prepara- 
tion programs prior to enrollment in Entitlement, but over 55 percent 
were not attending school at all in the semester prior to enrollment. Of 
the remaining youths in GED programs, 19 percent had been enrolled in 
a high school program in the semester prior to Entitlement participation. 

Table 5-7 illustrates that in Tier I sites, 32 percent of the 
Entitlement youths in GED programs attended those provided in public 
schools, whereas almost 50 percent were in community-based programs. It 
should be noted, however, that participation in privately administered 
GED programs may well be a function of out-of-school recruitment 
procedures used in some of the Tier I sites. Where the proportion of 
community-based enrollments is highest, the recruitment of out-of-school 
youths has been subcontracted to private agencies such as SER Jobs for 
Progress and Opportunities Industrialization Centers (OIC) in Denver, 
Cincinnati Committee for Youth, a variety of agencies in Boston, and 
Chrysler Institute in Detroit which, upon intake, chooses from a list of 
almost 40 private providers for educational placements. In Tier II 
sites, where there were fewer independent GED options than in Tier I 
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TABLE 5-7 



DISTRIBUTION OF YOUTHS ENROLLED 
IN THE ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRi^^TION THROUGH AUGUST 1979, 
WHO WERE IN A^T EQUIVTvLENCY DEGREE PROGRAM AT THE TIME OF ENROLLMENT 
BY SITE AND PROVIDER OF THZ GED PROGRAM 





Total Youths 


Percentage Distribution 




in an Equivalency 




by GED Provider^ 






Degree Program 






CBO's 






Prior to 


Public 


Other 


and 




Site 


Enrollment^ 


Schools 


Schools^ 


Other ^ 


Total 


TIER I 












B a 1 txino re 




56.-:, 


35.2 


8.5 


100.0 


Boston 


735 


13.4 


31.1 


55.5 


100.0 


Cincinnati 


687 


46.7 


0.0 


53. 3 


100.0 


Denver 


1 , 018 


16.6 


1.0 


82.4 


100,0 


Detroit 




23.2 


2.0 


74.8 


100.0 


Ki ng — S no 1 loini sli 


blU 


18.3 


61.4 


20.3 


100,0 


Mi s s i s sippi 


/yx 


51.2 


16.4 


32. 4 


100.0 


Total Tieir I 


o f y yo 


32.1 


18.1 


49.8 


100,0 


ilER ±± 












Alachua County 


4 


0.0 


100.0 


0.0 


100.0 


Albuquerque 


16 


'o6 . 7 


11,1 


22, 2 


100.0 


Berkeley 


29 


2 J. 5 


41.2 


35.3 


100.0 






100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


Hillsborough 


55 


3.9 


0 . 0 


96 . 1 


100.0 


Monterey 


32 


100. 0 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


IV C W i ' X. J\. 




93.0 


2.3 


4.7 


100,0 


Philadelphia 


1 


0.0 


0.0 


100.^ 


100.0 


Steuben County 


73 


8.5 


0.0 


91.5 


100,0 


Syracuse 


128 


69.2 


1.7 


^9.1 


100.0 


Total Tier II 


390 


52.1 


3.6 


44.3 


100.0 


TOTAL DEMONSTRATION 


6,386 


33.3 


17.2 


49.5 


100.0 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Enrollment Forms in the Youth Entitlement 
Demonstration Information System. 
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NOTES: The datP cover all enrollments in the 17 sites of the Youth 
Entitlement Demonstration during the period from February 1978 through August 
1979. 

Percentage distributions may not add exactly to 100.0 because of 

rounding. 

"Total Youths" includes only those youths whose Enrollment Forms 
indicated they were in an equivalency program at the time of enrollment, 

"Other Schools" includes junior colleges and privat*^ trade schools, 

c 

Programs provided by community-based organizations and others. 

Percentage distribution is based on those enrollments where GED 
provider was specified. This represents 85% or the GED enrollees. 
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sites, 52 percent of the GED participants attended public school pro- 
grams, and AA percent attended comraunity-based programs. The remain- 
ing youths in GED programs throughout the demonstration received their 
preparation from junior college or private trade school providers. 

While there may be some concern that 19 percent of the GP-iD partici- 
pants in Tier I and 29 percent in Tier II had been high school partici- 
pants in the semester prior to enrollment in Entitlement, the possibility 
exists that youths who switclied from high school programs to GED programs 
in oraer to fulfill their Entitlement schooling requirement would have 
become high school drop-outs instead. 

The Integration of Entitlement an d Schools 

In addition to the role of schools as required by the program model, 
the potential existed for schools to play a significant part in the 
enhancement of the Entitlement concept* As noted earlier, both in-school 
and out-of-school youths could be expected to find education more attrac- 
tive if a substantive link between school and the work component of the 
program could be established. Once adequate recruitment practices and 
guideline requirements became part of the standard operating procedures, 
linkage between school and the world of work might be forged. This could 
conceivably be achieved through a schedule for youths flexible enough to 
accommodate school and work in a normal day; formal recognition of work 
experience through the awarding of academic credit for work experience; 
and more appropriate course content and new teaching approachef in line 
with the Entitlement work experience. 
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Flexible scheduling ^ To maintain a minimum of ten hours of employ- 
ment per week during t\\e school year, prime sponsors In luony sites sought 
the cooperation of schools for early dismissals. Whc;re youths are 
employed In the y-ubllc sector or In retail establishments that close at 
5:00 p*m. , in cases where travel time to worksites can exceed an hour, 
and in sites where part-time employment exceeds the minimum ten hours, 
the need for ej^rly dismissal becomes a pressing issue. These problems 
are most acute Mississippi, where worksites can be far from schools 
and public transportation is almost non-existent, and in other rural 
sites like Hillsborough and rr.euben. 

Throughout the demonstration, therefore , flexible sr.heduling on a 
case-by-case basis, negotiate-i between prime sponsors and local school 
systems, has occurred. However, t e many scheduling constraints faced by 
school systems because of factors external to Entitlement have precluded 
comprehensive policies on flexible hours, and changes in school hours 
back to normal 3:00 dismissal in some sites as of fall 1979, were viewed 
by prime sponsors as a "step backward." The treatment of flexible 
scheduling is a cas3 history of the problems encountered in Entitlement. 

Initially, almost all school systems found flexible scheduling 
difficult. Programming schedules for the spring of 1978 had already been 
arranged prior to Entitlement implementation in the schools' mid-term. 
Administrative confusion resulted as the scheduling needs of a large 
proportion of enrollees had to be dealt with during that spring, although 
Tier II sites experienced less difficulty, largely as a result of the 
smaller number of enrollees. During the 1978-79 school year, however, it 
appeared as if the most critical scheduling problems had been resolved: 
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Baltimore had 2:00 p.m. dismissals for t'le entire district: which eased 
many of the problems in that site. Boston, with a flexible campus 
program already operative, seemed to function well. Other prime sponsors 
worked out agreements with school subcontractors, and the placement of 
many enrollees in school worksites, coupled with evening job development, 
did much to alleviate the situation. Still, an undercurrent remained; 
prime sponsors complained throughout the year that while some flexibility 
existed, schools were not flexible enough to accommodate a "proper" job 
match for the students. 

Many schools have now recanled their 2:00 p.m. dismissals for the 
1979-1980 academic year — Detroit, King-Snohomish, plus Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Albuquerque, and scheduling problems resulted. It is not 
clear, however, that these scheduling problems can be laid squarely on 
the schools' doorsteps. Most traditional school programs, where flexible 
scheduling is not normal procedure, are constrained in this area by 
several factors. First, and least susceptible to maneuverability, are 
state requirements that mandate the number of hours a youth must spend 
completing prescribed subject material. For example, during the fall of 
1978, the Michigan State Board of Education instituted a policy requiring 
900 hours of instruction for graduation eligibility. The new policy 
required the Detroit Board of Education to increase class sessions from 
A5 to 55 minutes and to add a seventh period to the heretofore six-period 
day. Although seniors with sufficient credit for graduation are allowed 
early dismissal as a matter of course, early dismissals for Entitlement 
sophomores and juniors have to be negotiated by the prime sponsor with 
individual school principals. 



The second coastrainc is the prescribed number of credits a student 
raust earn for Tiigh school graduation. Schools arrange their program 
schedules to meet these requirements, around the sl^.e of the population 
to be served, and, to the e^teaL permitted by local tax revenues, to 
allow for program electives. As local tax revenues and student enroll-- 
ments decline, as they have across the country, teaching forces are 
reduced. The impact on scheduling Is that fewer of the same courses 
are offered through the day, limiting student and flexible scheduling 
opt ions cons iderably . 

Although there is no way at present to judge fairly the personal 
intractability of individual sites in the demons t r^t ion on this issue, 
all sites are operating under these constraints to varying degrees, Tn 
addition to the Cincinnati Public Schools' near bankrupt position, and 
the less severe fiscal constraints facnd by all schools in the demonstra- 
tion, the Denver and Boston public school systems have an additional one: 
they are operating under court^'O rde red desegregation plans and concom"* 
itant busing, complicating general policies on flexible scheduling. 

Adding to these specific constraints is the general def eusiveness on 
the part of schools surrounding minimum competency requirements imposed 
by state boards of education. This issue serves to reinforce the v\ow 
that the main function of schools is to provide schooling, not work. As 
such, it must be considered a potential problem vis-a-vis flexible 
scheduling. 

While flexible scheduling continues on an Individual case basis 
— Entitlement seniors generally having schedule choices over juniors, 
and juniors receiving priority over sophomores, with all Entitlemenf: 




youths excused from later afternoon stuJy halls — comprehensive sche- 
duling policies for Entitlement: youths appear to be an expectation of the 
past. They should not be viewed as a realistic possibility for the 
future 

Credit for work e For Entitlement youths enrolled in CJED preparation 
programs, academic credit tor work Is not an issue. For youths in 
diplorac-granting programs, several factors have impinged upon changes in 
established school policy. First, public schools do not determine credit 
eligibility in a vacuum; state and local regulations define the parame- 
ters for allowing such credits. At the local level, educators' concern 
about the "back-to-basics" movement, a sensitivity to cliarges of the 
corruption of academic standards, f^nd a "turf protection'' — which is 
reflected in a resistance to any determination of what is credit-worthy 
by outsiders — have made change difficult. In fact, it is precisely 
this resistance which requires that credit be awa "ded for worksites only 
approved by the schools in many sites, and causes sites like Boston and 
Vhiladelphia, which have institutionalized work-study programs, to refuse 
to grant credit for Entitlement work experience. 

The importance of credit for work lies in its potential as a mechan- 
ism to institutionalize the Entitlement wcrk experience so that it can 
claim a legitimate place alongside other accredited work-suudy programs. 
Credit for Entitlement work could provide a substantive linkage between 
vocational/occupational educators and Entitlement. Although gains were 
made, as discussed below, the actual substantive linkage between course 
work and job experience, and the linkages between vocational/occupational 
educators and Entitlement have generally not materialized. 
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Prior to Entitlement, Denver, Cincinnati, King-Snohomish, Boston and 
Baltimore all allowed academic credit for work experience provided that 
standards, set by individual schools as to what constituted a credit- 
worthy work experience, were met. King-Snohomish's credit policies, for 
example, vary by school district as to ^hat is considered suitable, as 
well as to how many credits can be awarded. Boston also provides credit 
for work, provided that worksites are part of the legitimate work-study 
structure. Baltimore awards one-half of one academic credit for 132 
hours of steady' work experience. 

In the two remaining Tier I sites, a new policy from the State 
Department of Education allows Detroit to award five hours of credit for 
those in alternative programs with a work-related component. In Missis- 
sippi a new state department policy provides credit for work as long as 
worksites are deemed credit-worthy by local school districts. In this 
instance, these policies can be considered a direct program result* 

Tier II sites illustrate the same range of approach as Tier I; 
many of these sites had policies or credit for work prior to Entitlement. 
To give some examples, Albuquerque offers one academic credit per semes- 
ter for each 240 work hours and participation in job readiness courses, 
plus an additional credit for a special course and full-time work during 
the summer. Berkeley's program allows the possibility of accruing 40 
academic credit hours of the 220 necessary for certification to regular 
and alternative high school students who are under the supervision of a 
state certified work experience counselor, provided the caseload does not 
exceev.^ 125 youths. 

Although there have been no major changes since the last interim 
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report in April 1979, it is relevant to note that some nrogress haa been 
made. In Dayton the school board has conferrea official work-study 
status on the EntitleTi.enC program for the coming year. This decision 
also permits the awarding of credit retroactively for youths who are 
still program participants. Steuben County still does not award gradu- 
ation credit for work, but three community college credits are granted 
for a satisfactory term paper written upon completion of a theatre arts 
program. 

Entitlement ''s Impac l on School Prop r am s 

Progranmnatic linkages . The most undeniable contribution of Entitle- 
ment to school programming has been the proliferation and expansion of 
GED programs both publicly and privately administered. In both Tier I 
and Tier II sites, some prime sponsors like Mississippi, King-Snohomish 
and Berkeley subcontracted with public school systems and/or local 
colleges within Entitlement areas to provide daytime GED preparation 
for Entitlement youths rather than just evening courses • In addition, 
several sites, most notably in Tier I, viewed the Entitlement program, 
with its emphasis on a return to school for the drop-out population, as 
an opportunity to expand or to establish new educational services de- 
signed especially for this target populati on* These were generally more 
comprehensive than traditional GED programs. 

Several sites ran into a problem when dealing with out-of-school 
youths in these programs. Baltimore, for example, along with a few other 
sites that administer some form of test for placement purposes, found a 
wide range of skill levels among the youths tested. They discovered far 
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too many youths functioning below the fifth grade level in basic academic 
skills, and too few functioning at or near an eighth grade skill level, 
which is essential for appropriate placement in a GED preparation 
program or regular high school curriculum. Baltimore is exemplary in 
this instance because it is a site in which the prime sponsor and the 
school system designed and implemented educational programs for out-of- 
school youths built on a range of skill needs. 

While this kind of planning between prime sponsor and educational 
agencies serves identified educational needs of the target population, 
the real issue, given the advanced age and the low skill level of return- 
ing out-of-school youths relative to the in-school population, is the 
practicality of a public policy designed La part to attract out~of-school 
youths back into a secondary school setting to complete high school, but 
one which cannot serve youths beyond the age of 20. The indications of 
educational deprivation that have surfaced from many placement procedures 
and the fact that close to 50 percent of the returning drop-outs are 
18 or over, may render the program goal of high school completion for 
some ou t-of-school youths untenable by the age of 20. 

There are, however, advantages in having these institutionally 
linked GED programs. They tend to have greater resources, both fiscal 
and personnel, which enable a more Intensive service delivery in terras of 
supplemental material for the correction of skill deficiencies and the 
ancillary services necessary for diagnosis, prescription and guidance. 
On the other hand many prime sponsors, as well as youths, cite the 
community-connectedness, the less formal, more advocate-oriented nature 
of the community-based programs as positive advantages. 
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It can only be concluded from this discussion that with the excep- 
tion of the new and expanded public GEO programs and the proliferation 
*cf corarauni ty-based programs, the programmatic changes in public school 
systems attributable to Entitlement are negligible with the exception of 
t'lose purchased wirJi rlnrlchment funding, a program facilitator which will 
be discussed below. This non-response, the absence of curricula or 
service improve.uents on the part of public schools, deserves some ela- 
boration. The characterization of schools as behemoth bureaucracies 
resistant to change has become a cliche requiring little additional 
comment. Beyond that, however, lie additional inhibitions. 

First, unlike other programs contaiaed in the YEDPA initiatives. 
Entitlement offered no automatic financial incentives to stimulate school 
responsiveness, such as YETP's 22 percent set-aside.^ Generally speaking, 
some type of fiscal incentive has been a necessary, if not sufficient, 
precursor to program innovatiotv. 

Second, as expressed by school administrators, are the practical and 
political problems created for school systems when they respond program— 
matLcly to federal or state initiatives that are short-term. Practi- 
cally, neither sufficient staff nor dollars are available to do that. 
Politically, by creating new school programs to complement or enhance the 
basic Entitlement model, it is possible that a constituency for these 
programs will be created. When the federal initiative disappears, so do 



In authorizing the Youth Employment and Training Program (YETP), 
Congress mandated that 22 percent of the funds appropriated be set aside 
for programs for in-school youths operated by local educational agencies 
tn cooperation with prime sponsors. 



any resources attached to it. But professional staff and lay interest 
groups may prove less than sanguine about discontinuing these programs. 
The two and one-half year duration of Entitlement in a milieu of govern- 
mental retrenchment, especially in relation to education, is not con- 
sidered by school administrators to be the fertile soil in which to start 
new educational programs. 

The involvement of professional groups in Entitlement, a factor 
which might motivate a programmatic response, is another story which 
warrants further study. CETA prime sponsors are not able to provide LEAs 
with program guidance; they have neither the professional standing in the 
education community nor the expertise to direct such change. However, 
the untapped professional resources of the vocational/occupational 
establishment within schools systems by both prime sponsors and school 
administrators is conspicuous by its absence in Entitlement. This 
resource might have been useful in movement toward a much needed update 
in manpower/school/vocational linkages. For example, presumably voca- 
tional educators can identify with the policy makers' belief that the 
educational system should be more than the traditional school system. 
Instead, what appears to be the case is the extent to which v/ork and 
education are still isolated, one from another, even in the presence of 
linkages supposedly established between vocational/occupational educators 
and schools administrators, and even with the presence of Entitlement, a 
program which could help ameliorate the isolation. 

The non-involvement of vocdtional/occupational staff in Entitlement 
planning at the local level has sometimes resulted, where it has been 
specifically observed, in a substantive duplication of program offerings. 
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Prime sponsors In some sites, for instance, have used Entitlement person- 
nel to deliver world-of -wo rk orientation and life-coping skills in 
schools where youths are already receiving the material through vocation- 
al school programs. The fact that more and/or better programs may have 
been needed is not as germane in the present context as is the suspicion 
that neither school administrators nor prime sponsors are familiar enough 
with what exists to engage in productive planning. 

Despite tlu: constraints to program change, some program and service 
additions have taken place as a result of Entitlement. Almost without 
exception, the prime sponsors, not the schools, have footed the bill for 
them — sometimes after cooperative planning with schools, as in Boston and 
Bc'ltimore in the Tier I sites and in Albuquerque, Berkeley and Hills- 
borough, among Tier II sites. They have done this most often out of a 
sense of frustration, or out of ignorance on how to approach the schools 
or how to gain a response. The Entitlement experience has served, 
however, to identify two areas of need. Although the primary need is the 
school-work linkage that the program was designed to help explore, a 
f^econd area is the need for remedial education and social/psychological 
intervention for the target population, one widely acknowledged by 
schools and prime sponsors as the program has matured. 

Enrichments 

While schools were generally active participants in the basic 
Entitlement model, by program design they generally received no fiscal 
incentives to build up specific educational components which could 
conceivably benefit participating Entitlement youths. The Enrichment 



component of Entitlement > designed as an add^oa to the basic deraon- 
stration, gave prime sponsors the opportunity to augment the basic 
Entitlement design by providing eduoitional aad related services to 
enhance the likelihood of increased participation rates, length of stay 
and other favorable outcomes, beginaing in the late spring of 1979. 
Financial grants were awarded after a qualitative review of Enrichment 
proposals, which were submitted to MDRC and approved by the Department of 
Labor • 

While the ability of service deliverers to use Enrichment funds in a 
manaer that enhances Entitlement's effect on the program goals will be 
more properly examlaed in a future report, it is important to note that 
over eight million dollars have been allocated to provide an array of 
services either previously non-existent or In short supply. Eleven 
Enrichments utilize schools directly to provide courses that either tie 
in to the world-of — work or provide remedial help to youths in ;icademic 
difficulty. Eight Enrichments, some of which were developed in consul— 
tation with school personnel, provide "packages" of services, which are 
designed to improve self-esteem, attitudes toward work and school and 
cultural Enrichments. Six offer educational and vocational f.kill assess- 
ment and concomitant vocational training, and four Enrichments, de- 
veloped cooperatively by prime sponsors and LEAs , offer vocational and 
educational services to sub-target groups within the Entitlement popula- 
tion, such as the handicapped, court-acquainted youths or the foreign 
born. Two others deal exclusively with transitional services, such as 
job search skills and the improvement of behavior appropriate to the 
world-of-work. Two rural sites have used Enrichment funds to purchase 
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vans to provide transportation, and two sites have used a portion of the 
Enrichment funding to provide family day-care facilities for Entitlement 
youths with dependent children. Though very few of the Enrichments can 
be said to represent an approach to youHhs that is startlingly original, 
it is fair to say that each of the proposals based their service need on 
program experience to date. 

If the proposals are implemented as planned, greater inroads might 
be made in linking academic programs with the world of work, and more 
intensive support services will be available to Entitlement youths 
in both public and private school settings. 

Summary 

The Entitlement story to date provides evidence of some substantive 
cooperation between the prime sponsor and the schools, a good deal of 
"detente," and of many problems that are difficult to resolve even 
through cooperative efforts. 

In terms of the program model, the recruitment of In-school youths 
was carried out by school personnel with alacrity and aplomb. Given the 
initial press for large numbers of enrollees on the part of prime spon- 
sors, school personnel merely capitalized on available mechanisms and a 
captive school ar.dience to recruit successfully large numbers of eligible 
participants . 

The monitoring of school standards was more difficult because 
performance standards, as envisioned by prime sponsors, and program 
planners, were non-existent. The dis juncture between school report card 
marking periods — every six to twelve weeks — and the monthly data 
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requirement, as well as the issue of student rights, was handled best 
where prime sponsor personnel were added to ensure the quality of the 
data and an individualization of approach. Working through and arriving 
at mutually beneficial solutions to standards provided some satisfaction 
to both agencies. 

The use of standards, as well as their enforcement, became a problem 
in private GED programs. Students in them do not receive grades; 
performance judgments are based on effort and consistent attendance. 
Even the acceptance by prime sponsors of attendance as the performance 
standard has not necessarily eased that problem. Overall, the difficulty 
inherent in the recruitment of ou t-of-school youths, coupled with funding 
based on participation levels, seems to hamper the enforcement of perfor- 
mance standards because neither schools nor prime sponsors want to 
terminate students • 

In terms of integrating work with schooling, flexible scheduling, 
while not a reasonable expectation for general school policy, is being 
provided on an individualized basis. Academic credit for work is now 
awarded in a majority of demonstration sites through cooperative efforts, 
and more and improved GED programs can be considered a partial En- 
titlement success story. The program, however, in the absence of the 
Enrichments, has left in-school courses and services nearly unchanged. 
Whether the time allotted for the implementation of Enrichments is 
sufficient for the inr Li tut ionalization of the additional courses and 
services they represent, remains to be seen. 
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CHAPTER 6 

CONCLUSION; INTERIM FINDINGS AND LESSONS 
FROM THE ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION 
This report has assessed the strengths and weaknesses of the imple- 
mentation of key feaciures of the Entitlement program model cased on the 
experience of the first 18 months of the demonstration. In this chapt«2r 
Interim findings on implementation issues are summarized and, where 
possible, emerging and revelant policy lessons are highlighted. 

Conditions Affecting the Implementation of Entitlement 

In this and the previous report, several conditions were noted that 
are exogenous to prime sponsor systems and have affected the implemen- 
tation of Entitlement. They have to do with the newness of the Entitle- 
ment program model and the context in which it was implt^mented. 

!• The uniqueness of the conditional job guarantee 

Because of the special character of the Entitlement program model, 
prime sponsors had little experience to draw upon in planning and design- 
ing a variety of systems called for in the model. 

The nature of the guarantee meant that eligibles had to be informed 
of their entitlement, and prime sponsors had to be prepared to provide 
all youths who came forward with jobs in fairly short order. The condi- 
tional nature of the guarantee, both in terras of the eligibility and 
performance requirements, meant that new systems had to be created to 
monitor these requirements from initial participant enrollment through 
termination. The program model also required of prime sponsors a strong 
ability to follow youths through various enrollment and placement proce- 
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dures, and an attention to the coordination of their school and work 
time, 

2. Time and Scale 

The unique model had, in turn, to be implemented quickly to help 
meet the critical problems of youth unemployment that the Youth Act of 
1977 was intended, in part, to address. The Entitlement demonstration, 
with an initial life of 18 months, had to be started and put into opera- 
tion with speed, not only for political expediency but also to assure 
some chance of yielding timely research results. Moreover, the months 
used for a competitive selection procedure in the awarding of grants had 
cut the time for planning to a minimum since the pre-impleraentat ion 
period was spent reviewing grant applications and conducting site assess- 
ments. This forced operational development and the adaptation of organi- 
zational relationships and patterns in a new project into a highly 
compressed time frame. A shake-down period for prime sponsors, schools 
and other subcontractors, who in many cases were working closely together 
for the first time, simply did not occur* Adjustments had to be made 
hastily and often, and as a result, they were ill-conceived or confusing. 
The large scale of the Tier I sites placed additional operational pres- 
sure on these prime spo.isors. 

3 . The demonstration mode 

Compounding the problem of implementing an innovative program under 
difficult time and scale pressures were a variety of conditions that 
resulted from the experimental character of the program. One was simply 
the spotlight cast on prime sponsors both locally and nationally as a 
result of the specialness of Entitlement. Almost all grant announce- 
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laents, for example, were page-one items in local newspapers. This added 
further pressure on prime sponsors to implement the projects quickly and 
well, although speed often meant the initiation of projects whose opera- 
tional systems simply were not ready to handle the early load of partici- 
pants. 

Other demonstratton-related conditions were the research and report- 
ing requirements, which added a new parallel information-collection 
system to the usual CETA reporting mechanism. Many prime sponsors, early 
in the demonstration, had trouble providing accurate and timely informa- 
tion to MDRC. These difficulties were a result both of the increased 
paperwork burden itself and the early inability of some operators to 
administrate tightly and control their projects. In the case of f. few 
sites, these problems still persist. 

In addition, prime sponsor staffs tended to underestimate and 
downplay the research character of the Entitlement demonstration. There 
was, as noted in the first interim report, a disjunction in perception 
between prime sponsors, on the one hand, and the Department of Labor and 
Its contractor for research and coordination, MDRC, on the other. The 
former, as program operators, ^'iewed Entitlement as a large-scale work 
experience program intended to serve as many eligible youths as possible 
in the designated Entitlement areas. It is likely that this perception 
was reinforced by the size of the grants and the magnitude of the pro- 
jects. DOL and MDRC, however, put greater emphasis on the research 
aspects of the demonstration, on its usefulness as a tool to leacn 
whether or not h school-conditioned, job entitlement for teenagers worked 
and with what Impact. 
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In light of Entitlement's dual purpose, the difference between 
the two points of view was not one of contrary principles but of em- 
phasis. It did, however, lead prime sponsors to underestimate what was 
required from them to implement Entitlement's research function. 

A . A new relationship 

Finally, there was the new addition of an intermediary organization, 
MDRC, between the Department of Labor and prime sponsors to oversee the 
operation of the projects and to research Entitlement's feasibility, 
costs, and impacts. The newness of this role, for both prime sponsors 
and MDRC, led to an initial period of adjustment. 

Given the impact of these various factors, the early period of 
implementation was problem-filled and crisis-oriented. Most sites, 
during the later period covered by this report, were able to adjust, and 
with time and experience, program operations improved substantially. 
Detroit stands out as the best example of a site which turned around. A 
few sites, such as Denver, had problems, however, that persisted from the 
early period and were compounded by new ones such as re verification, 
pulling them further into trouble. 

Operational Findings: Entry and Exit, Job Development, 
Fulfilling the School Requirement, and Costs 

Entry and Exit 

^* The demonstration has recruited and enrolled a large and impres- 
sive number of youths, and preliminary data suggest a fairly high 
participation rate that may run at about AO percent in the first 
year. 

The Entitlement projects, by and large, were able to reach eligibles 
successfully, primarily those in school, and enroll them in the program 
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quickly. This did not always mean that work assignments were promptly 
forthcoming, but it does attest to the ability of prime sponsors to move 
large numbers of interested youths through the first steps of entry. As 
the saturation has increased, however, with more youths served, the pace 
of enrollment has stabilized, and may quite naturally decline to a lower, 
steadier level. There is, however, a tendency now among the prime 
sponsors to allow recruitment efforts to lapse into a passive mode. With 
an ever-changing pool of eligibles to draw from, primarily resulting from 
15 year-old youths turning 16, prime sponsors need to continue vigorous 
efforts to ensure that all eligibles are aware of the program's availa- 
bility and its various features. 
2. 

Enrollment levels are affected by a complicated mix of factors that 
are not easily sorted out. The number of eligibles in the Entitle- 
ment area, the variety of implementation variables that affect the 
intensity of recruitment efforts and the relative attractiveness of 
Entitlement to other opportunities for eligibles, and the very 
availability of those opportunities particularly in the regular 
labor market, combine differently at the si'tes to determine enroll- 
ment levels. 

Predicting enrollment levels for Entitlement projects can be a 
difficult task since it requires both estimating the numbers of eligibles 
at a site from data that are often old or unreliable and then estimating 
a participation rate. There is some indication from the demonstration 
experience, however, that the local labor market for teenagers plays an 
influential part in determining the participation rate of eligibles. 
Where the local economy is slack, higher participation rates seem to 
occur, not only in terms of enrollments, but also in terms of the will- 
ingness of enrollees to remain in the program through graduation. The 
labor market, one would surmise, plays a stronger part in affecting the 
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participation rate of dvop-outs than it does for in-school youths, simply 

because the ^'jraxer group is more likely to be interested in full-time 

work than the latter. Entitlement will probably achieve its highest 

participation rates when targeted on areas or high youth unemployment. 

Implementation variables also play a significant role in determining 

participation rates. The degree to which continuous efforts to recruit 

and enroll are implemented, the ability to deliver on the job promised, 

the relative attractiveness of the job itself, and the mix of these and 

other variables that determine the Entitlement package help influence the 

choice of eligibles to enter and remain in the program. 

Entitlement draws a significantly higher proportion of in-school 
eligibles than drop-outs. Nonetheless, drop-outs do come forward in 
large numbers < 

Cumulatively^ drop-outs have comprised about 10 percent of the 
enrollments. In some sites where the proportion of drop-outs is lower, 
that result is partly attributable to late starts in recruitment drives 
directed at them. In other places, however, a good local economy seems 
to be providing job opportunities more attractive to drop-outs. 

Drop-outs are, however, relative to in-school youtlis, older and less 
educated, and these characteristics presumably have some effects on their 
willingness to participate and the conditions under which they will. 
Drop-outs appear lesr. likely as a group to want to return to school than 
youths who are already in-school are prone to leave. Also, given their 
apparently greater interest in full-time work, a part-time minimum wage 
job during the school year may not be as strong an incentive for drop- 
outs as it is for in-school youths. In addition, they are less likely to 
want to return to the schools they have left for they must attend classes 
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with younger teenagers who, on the whole, are more educated then they. 

Some lessons are clear from the demonstration experience. One is 

that public schools are not effective recruitment agents for drop-outs. 

That task Is better left to other agencies in the community that have a 

natural access to this population. Second, the provision of alternative 

education is a positive inducement to the participation of drop-outs. 

Less clear, however, is whether a change in incentives would make the 

program more attractive to drop-outs and increase their participation. 

More drop-outs might be interested if they could work more part-time 

hours than Entitlement currently allows. 
4. 

Prime sponsors had difficulty establishing effective systems for 
monitoring participants performance and continuing eligibilitv. In 
addition, there were strong incentives against the enforcement of 
these standards that may have inhibited the willingness of prime 
sponso -s to terminate youths. 

There were operational problems in establishing and enforcing 
performance and attendance standards with schools and with worksites, and 
In creating a workable reverif ication system. These tasks were new to 
prime sponsors, explaining some of the difficulties, but they also were 
given low priority In relation to solving early and persistent problems 
in other operational systems. Although enforcement has improved, the 
reverif ication requirements may not prove to be cost effective if only a 
few participants are found ineligible. Some alternative may later be 
recomme nded . 

Among the disincentives to tenalnation was an inclination among 
prime sponsors to maintain the appearance of high program enrollment to 
enhance a local or national reputation. Another disincentive was the 
potential effect of terminations on the participant /management cost 
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ratios which were negotiated in the rebudgeting and extension of Entitle- 
ment* Terminations could lead to a cut in parttclpant expenses and, In 
turn, to a cut in management funds, probably in staff. In addition, 
-^?mong local staff, especially counselors, there was a view of Entitlement 
HS a "hard,'* unforgiving prograra because or the standards, and there was 
frequently a desire among counselors to keep poorly performLng youths in 
the program in an effort to help them, an understandable but vexing 
position in a tightly conditioned Entitlement prograra. 

^* Participants appeared to stay in Entitlement a fairly long time. 
Examination of a large sample of early enrollees shows that almost 
50 percent of assigned participants who later graduated from high 
school had stayed over 12 months, and this was also true for about 
64 percent of the participants still in the program at the time of 
the sample. 

An analysis also reveals that for all participants in Entitlement — 
youths who have been assigned to a job or training from the beginning of 
the program through August 1979 — 18,2 percent have graduated or 
received an equivalency certificate. This accounts for 30.6 percent 
of all terminees. 

Developing Jobs 

^* By and large, prime sponsors were able to develop sufficient jobs to 
meet the demand. This was true even at the largest sites, despite 
the relatively high turnover of work sponsors. 

Rural areas appeared to be the only places where there may not have 
been enough willing sponsors to provide a work experience for partici- 
pants » In those areas, where there was an adjacent small city, and where 
transportation could be arranged, this problem was overcome. But this 
has not been the case in the large Mississippi site as yet. Whether the 




cities of Hattiesburg, Natchez a>id Laurel, Mississippi can provide a job 

cushion remains an open question requiring close observation. 
2 . 

The jobs developed were typical entry level jobs, for the most part 
in clerical, maintenance and construction repair skills. 

Lack of work experience and skill development which characterize 
high school youths tends to put upper bounds on the sophistication of the 
work experience opportunities which can be developed, as do the part-time 
nature of school-year jobs. More careful matching of youth Interests and 
screening of employer plans could have some effect on the degree of 
challer.::,o provided to participants by their jobs, particularly those with 
the motivation to get more out of the experience, but this has, so far, 
proved very difficult to accomplish in the larger sites. Greater in- 
volvement of school systems in evaluation of these jobs for school credit 
ight also help screen the better job opportunities and further increase 

their attractiveness to youths. 
3. 

Almost 50 percent of the worksites used in the demonstration were in 
the private sector, and these accounted for nearly one-fifth of 
participant job hours. There was steady, overall growth In the 
share of private sector sponsors, and In job hours in the private 
sector during the reporting period as several prime sponsors turned 
Increasingly to private sector providers. 

While It was possible to develop an Entitlement program oriented to 
the private sector from the outset, as Detroit, Denver, Hillsborough, 
Philadelphia and Monterey County demonstrated, it was also possible and 
more feasible in some circumstances to approach private sector job 
development more cautiously, as was the case in Baltimore, King-Snoho- 
mish, and Mississippi. Intermediary organizations such as local Chambers 
of Commerce were instrumental to several programs in getting off to a 
fast start with private employers, but their value in this assignment 
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seems to depend on local conditions. In some sites, where prime sponsor 
staff took into account the particular concerns and constraints presented 
by private employers, a strong intermediary role proved unnecessary. 

The turnover of private employers was higher than that of work 
sponsors in go\/ernment and nonprofit sectors, and this may be inevit- 
able. Small businesses comprise the bulk of private sector sites, and 
this coupled with a probable fluctuation in their need for extra help, 
may explain some turnover. However, weak follow-up and liaison by prime 
sponsor staff with these employers may also have contributed to dis-- 
illusionment and discouragement by private businesses in a number of 
cases, in part because the^^e employers are not as accustomed to sponsor- 
ing subsidized youths, and in part perhaps because their expectations of 
youth performance may be higher. Because of this higher turnover, but 
more because the small businesses that participated usually employed only 
one youth, the actual job development effort devoted to the private 
sector was disproportionately greater than the job hours that resulted. 
On balance, however, the willingness of private employers to participate, 
at least at the generous subsidy rate provided during the reporting 
period, appears to be fairly high. 

^* There was general improvement over the reporting period in reducing 
the lag between enrollment and assignment to a job, a delay which 
created serious problems at several programs during the start-up 
period ♦ 

The development of ef feet ive standard operat ing procedures , and the 
careful structuring^ of the link between enrollment, job development and 
job assignment act vities helped to reduce assignment lag time at several 
Tier I programs, ii.iluding Boston and Baltimore. Structuring the large- 
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scale programs into smaller "mini-programs" that were responsible for all 
stages of this process appeared to contribute to an improvement in 
performance at some programs. A useful target for job assignment is the 
ability of a prime sponsor to assign over half of a given month's new 
enrollees in less than three weeks, and the rest in the second month. 
This would probably reduce the likelihood of losing large numbers of 
participants, who forget about or became discouraged by two month and 
longer delays in receiving a job. 

Schooling 

The establishment and enforcement of school standards, the basic, 
school-related requirement of the program model, is a feature that 
has been demanding in terms of time and effort spent on implemen- 
tation. 

A number of factors mitigate the ability and willingness of schools 
and prime sponsors to operationalize the standards. There is a dis junc- 
ture between the monthly report requirements called for in the demonstra- 
tion and the reporting patterns that exist in schools, as well as the 
problem of insufficient personnel to deal with both data and student 
needs. Establishing the standards in the first place often require 
lengthy negotiations between schools and prime sponsors. On the other 
hand, program operators and prime sponsors have come to believe that 
standards and attention to enforcement could serve the youths and the 
program better. The result has been spotty enforcement. Nonetheless, 
time and increasing cooperation between schools and prime sponsors 
suggest that the enforcement of standards is feasible. 
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Public school systems have been cooperative, for the most part. In 
the recruitment of in-school youths into the Entitlement projects. 

Generally, schools have been willing to provide space, and often 
counselors, to interview interested eligibles for the projects, and have 
also advertised the program to the in-school population* Schools have 
informed their student bodies about the program and eligibility require- 
ments through assemblies, homeroom announcements, display of posters in 
corridors and classrooms, and through guidance personnel. The fact that 
schools housed the most captive Entitlement audience eliminated the ne- 
cessity during the start-up period to carry out time- or labor-consuming 
strategies to find and enroll eligibles, although these generally became 

more necessary as time went on. 
3 

Entitlement has spawned the growth and expansion of alternative 
school programs, especially at the Tier I sites, to serve the 
returning drop-outs . 

Alternative school programs provide several options for the target 
population. Where these programs are linked in some way to the public 
school system, they may offer diplomas as well as GED preparation. 
While these publicly linked programs have advantages in terms of special- 
ly trained personnel for guidance and remediation, many out-of-school 
youths are not willing to return to public school programs, preferring 
coramunity-based alternatives. Regardless of program sponsorship, how- 
ever, such alternative programming seems a prerequisite for Entitlement 
in order to recruit out-of-school eligibles, who are both older and less 
schooled than their in-school counterparts. 

^* Credit for Entitlement work has been adopted as a policy for most 
school systems at the Entitlement sites, but flexible scheduling to 
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allow Entitlement youths to meet the ten hour work minimum per week 
has been more difficult to achieve. 

In some cases, credit for Entitlement work experience was speeded up 
by new policies emanating from state boards of education. In other 
instances, that credit resulted from cooperative efforts between prime 
sponsors and local school administrators. Whether the credit is awarded 
automatically or on a case by case basis, most schools formally retain 
the right to judge the credit-worthiness of a particular work experience. 

Flexible scheduling is circumscribed by many practical realities 

having to do with school operations. Though general overall policies on 

flexible scheduling should not be expected, it has not presented a major 

problem to date. Flexibility will, however, have to occur mostly on the 

job .^ide of the Entitlement equation. This could occur through the 

creation of more jobs near to youths' schools and homes as well as 

through the provision of weekend employment. 
5. 

There have not been any substantial adaptations by schools in 
curriculum or course offerings in response to Entitlement. 

The tv70 greatest deterrents to a programmatic response to Entitle- 
ment from public school administrators have been the lack of funds and 
the short durations of Entitlement itself. Although special Enrichment 
funds are being used in some sites to provide additional programs or 
services, enthusiasm for program innovation has been constrained by the 
fact that both the funds and the program have such a tentatively short 
life-span. Many administrators have informally expressed the view that 
the limited time barely justifies the implementation effort needed to 
launch new programs. 
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Costs 

^* The main determinant of program costs in Entitlement is, not sur- 
prisingly, the participation level; wages, for the demonstration as 
a whole, account for 63 percent of project operating costs. 

There is a close correspondence between the level and intensity of 
participation over the passage of time and total project expenditures. 
As youths come into Entitlement, or increase their work time, costs rise: 
as enrollments drop off and terminations increase, or as youths decrease 
the number of hours worked, costs drop. Project costs and cost flows 
are, therefore, dependent upon the uncertain behavior of eligibles and 
participants to a far greater degree than fixed-slot programs. General- 
ly, however, the stability of net-on-board figures ^ which are in part 
susceptible to operational control of entry (recruitment) and exit 
(termination), has meant a fairly stable expenditure pattern, with sharp 

increases during the summer period when participation is at its highest. 
2 « 

Though the costs per-part icipant-year vary considerably among the 
sites, for the year between September 1, 1978 and August 31, 1979, 
the average cost per participant year was $4,749. On the average, 
however, only $1,631 was actually spent on each participating youth, 
since many were in Entitlement for less than the full fiscal year. 

In addition, average Entitlement participant cost per hour , taking 

into account all site operations costs, is $4.78. The cost per hour 

increased from the period up to December^l978 to the period between 

January 1, 1979 and August 31, 1979 , going from $4.63 to $4.91, an 

increase of 6 percent. This increase, however, is accounted for by the 

increase in the minimum wage between the two periods from $2.65 to $2.90, 

or 9.4 percent, as well as general inflationary pressures. If these 

increases are discounted, it becomes clear that there is a learning curve 

with respect to costs that results in greater cost efficiency and a 

reduction in real costs per participant hour. 

erIc 



3. 

The amount expended for the demonstration, from its inception 
January 1978 through August 31, 1979, is $130.3 million. Estimates 
of continuing the program in fiscal year 1981 range from $85.2 
million to $1.5 billion, depending upon the size of the program 
desired and the income criteria established for youth eligibility. 

Disaggregating the costs to date reveals that site operations 
account for $124.0 million; MDRC monitoring and oversight, $2.2 million; 
and research, $4.3 million. It is estimated that it would cost about 
$85.2 million to continue the demonstration at the current sites through 
fiscal year 1981, if eligibility continued to be restricted to youths on 
welfare or with family incomes below the poverty standard. Using the 
current income and other eligibility criteria, it would cost an estimated 
$206.3 million per year to expand Entitlement operations to ten additional 
large sites and ten small ones (two in each Federal region), and addi- 
tional $488.8 million per year to expand Entitlement to youths in all 
designated poverty areas, and $1,173 billion to offer Entitlement to all 
eligible youths in the country. If the income criteria were raised to 70 
percent of the Lower Living Standard, costs would range from $109.5 
million for the current sites to $1,507 billion for all eligibles na- 
tionally. 

Some Additional Observations 

Vmile the experience set forth in this report points to the general 
feasibility of the Entitlement concept, some kinds of organizational 
arrangements and conditions enhanced the delivery of the model and 
improved operational performance. The presence or absence of any one of 
these may not have been critical, but there were several combinations 
which could contribute positively to program operations in different 
situations. A few of these are discussed here in a preliminary way; they 
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will be addressed in greater detail In subsequent reports^ along with 
other factors which emerge. Among those that seem to matter are: 

* Top level political Interest that goes beyond the desire to win an 
Entitlement grant • 

At sites where there seemed to be continuing Interest on the part of 
the local political leadership beyond the Initial securing of the grant, 
there appeared to be greater speed and effort to resolve problems and 
crises In program operations. In addition, a larger degree of coopera- 
tion between the agencies involved in the projscts, such as the schools 
and prime sponsors, seemed to occur in these sites • 

* Continuity between planning and operation responsibilities. 

In those communities where one organization prepared the grant 
application and therefore established the basic program concept and 
stru^'.ture of operation, and then another organization assur d operating 
respcnsibility , serious problems arose.. When prime sponsor or managing 
agent staff were responsible for both prograd planning and implementa- 
tion, operations generally went more smoothly. 

* An existing top-level management team. 

The presence of a core of experienced senior staff who had imple- 
mented operation control systems, data systems and fiscal management 
systems in other programs, gave some prime sponsors an advantage in 
undertaking the kind of crash start-up which characterized Entitlement. 
In contrast, when new, inexperienced staff, even if talented, were given 
responsibility for operations, problems appeared to occur more frequently 
and take longer to resolve. 



Developing standard operating procedures. 

It is no news that repetitive, high volume operations can be stabi- 
lized by the development of program and operational systems. Neverthe- 
less^ several Tier I programs took a long rime to develop standardized 
procedures for handling the inter-dependent steps of recruitment, enroll- 
ment, job development and job assignment. The results were unclear 
divisions of responsibilities between those involved, and constant 
problems of bulges and shortfalls at various points in the operational 
sequence of Entitlement projects. 

For large programs, decentralization by catchment area or work 
sponsor sector is better than centralized operation. 

Several sites adopted originally, or moved toward the creation of, 
several "little Entitlement programs," by assigning all earollment, job 
development, job assignment, and rr.onitoring functions to program field 
units on a decentralized basis, or at the least by decentralization of 
the intake and job assignment functions. Where each unit had responsi- 
bility for all program activities, staff seemed better able to function 
efficiently. 

Assigning appropriate functions to program subcontractors. 

Agencies did best with what they had done well before. Where the 
prime sponsor chose contractors to carry out activities in their areas of 
experience, the pressures of Entitlement time and scale could be more 
readily managed. Schools were the best example; when given new, unfamil-- 
iar tasks under Entitlement, they tended to do less well. 
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If subcontractors are used for major services, it helps to develop a 
strong central accountability. 

Several prime sponsors operated Entitlement on a decentralized, 
subcontractor model. At these sites, it was essential that a strong 
monitoring staff be in place to ensure that the guidelines were enforced 
and that coordination would occur. In some cases, this did not happen 
until after the start-up experience showed that Entitlement required 
greater discipline over subcontractors than the prime sponsor was ac- 
customed to providing. 

In summary, developing a good management team, whether to handle a 
program operated by a prime sponsor or one subcontracted to another 
agent, was a learning experience for most Tier I prime sponsors. There 
was a premium in the demonstration on prior learning, since the time span 
for learning new skills was constrained. The other pressing factor, 
which made prior experience important in Tier I, was the scale of the 
operation. The Tier II programs, dealing with smaller operations, 
experienced less problems and foul-ups, or they were more easily solved. 
Developing jobs for 33 new enrollees per month (the average per Tier II 
site since start-up) is not as demanding as finding 423 slots (the site 
average for Tier I programs). 

The greater breathing space for Tier II programs, albe-'.t with 
relatively small staff, meant the possibility of attending more quickly 
to individual participant and work sponsor problems. The efforts to 
decentralize Tier I programs into several small, relatively self-con^ 
tained, program operations may offer some possibility for replicating 
that kind of more personal scale even in large Entitlement programs. Of 
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course, problems of duplication, uncoordinated job development, and lack 
of uniform operations attend such decentralization, but the ability to 
develop small-scale within large may be important if participants are to 
perceive and receive more personal attention. 

Conclusion; An Interim Judgment on Entitlement's Feasibility 

It is clear from the previous sections that prime sponsors met some 
of Entitlements demands well, others not so well, and others poorly. 
Moreover, there were particular aspects of the demonstration itself that 
seriously affected program implementation and would not or need not be 
present were Entitlement to be extended and expanded into a regular 
component of the Department of Labor's youth program repertoire. 

What worked well? Clearly, prime sponsors, on the whole, were able 
to handle recruiting large numbers of youths, mostly in school, into the 
projects quickly, and to develop sufficient jobs to meet the large 
demand. Where problems arose was in the creation of systems to join the 
two, primarily at the large Tier I sites. Delays in job assignment were 
generally lengthy at first, and a fair proportion of youths in Boston and 
Detroit, and to a lesser degree, Denver, never received assignment. With 
time, however, this has improved substantially, and thus far in the 
demonstration, over 90 percent of the youths enrolled have received an 
assignment. With a greater lead time for planning and a Ivss demanding 
time schedule, it is apparent that most Tier I prime sponsors would have 
been able to process youths to jobs expeditiously from the start. 

Prime sponsors, especially in Tier I, recruited large numbers 
of out-of-school youths. The participation rate of out-of -school youths 
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is, however, lower than for in-school youths, a result partly attribu- 
table to the tendency of prime sponsors to rely on the in-school channel 
and partly attributable to the characteristics and needs of the drop-out 
eligibles. This group, however, apparently participates at a greater 
rate when alternatives to traditional schooling are offered, and general- 
ly more could be done to attract and recruit this group. 

Private sector job development was another generally successful 
area. At those sites where the proportion of private sector jobs was low, 
the determining factor seemed to be either the reluctance of staff to 
develop more or their inexperience in doing so. Participation of the 
private sector seemed to be enhanced by the 100 percent wage subsidy 
offered by the projects, but later research may help to determine its 
importance and at what level. 

The school/prime sponsor link also proved, for the most part, 
feasible. It is true that prime sponsors and schools had difficulty in 
agreeing on, and later enforcing, school performance and attendance 
standards. With the passage of time, however, cooperation has increased 
and mutual suspicion decreased; moreover, there is some reason to 
believe that prime sponsors' continuing interest in having the standards 
enforced has enho^nced their respectability among school staffs. In other 
areas, such as credit for work and flexibla scheduling, schools have been 
cooperative where they could* They h-^ve also continued to help in the 
recruitment and enrollment of youths. 

Monitoring the performance of subcontractors and worksites did not 
go as well as some other aspects of Entitlement. This was not because 
the establishment of such systems was not feasible, but rather it stemmed 
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from prime sponsor inexperience with doing the task both as carefully and 
completely as the program model required. 

Through a combination of the persistence of the Department of Labor, 
the debates over the passage of the CETA Amendments of 1978, and the 
interest of the General Accounting Office in this area, prime sponsors 
began to monitor worksites seriously in the spring and summer of 1979 • 
While monitoring improved over time, strains were created between prime 
sponsors and their traditional service deliverers that had not existed 
before, or at least, to such an extent. 

Finally, problems seemed to be most intractable in the area of 
recertif ication and the enforcement of ongoing eligibility standards. 
The recertif ication effort is one that, while required under present 
regulations, should be re-thought after further study. The resulting 
operations strain may not be worth the effort if not too many ineligibles 
are found. And, while there are disincentives to termination, there is 
no strong operational reason why prime sponsors cannot enforce termina- 
tion policies. 

The interim conclusion is that Entitlement is, on the whole, feasi- 
ble. This feasibility, however, has come with time. Entitlement, or any 
other program as demanding as it is, should not be again attempted under 
the time pressure that initiated the demonstration, or at least not 
expected to be stable and effective until a later point in its operation. 
This report finds that that point, by and large, has been reached. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The site profiles that follow are intended to provide the reader with a 
brief history of each of the 17 Entitlement projects by highlighting the major 
events and developments at each. In part, they chronicle a variety of problems 
discussed in the body of the report, that developed during the early start-up 
period, some of which persisted into August 1979. But they also show a trend 
toward greater program stability as prime sponsors have become more accustomed 
to the rigors of the program rvi^del. The major exception is the Denver profile, 
which presents the picture of a project unable to shake-off serious difficultie 
that began during the early start-up period. 

The profiles also indicate the efforts of several of the Tier I projects 
to reorganize their operational structures in order to improve their performanci 
These include Detroit, Baltimore, Boston, and Denver. Detroit's changes were 
the most extensive as the role of managing agent was shifted from the Detroit 
Pxiblic Schools to the prime sponsor in late 1979 with salutory consequences to 
both agencies, and the project as a whole. In Denver, however, the termination 
of three major subcontractors — the public schools, OIC, and SER in mid-1979 — 
left the project without an effective service delivery structure for a large 
portion of the target eligibles. 

Despite these changes, as well as less extensive modifications at most of 
the other projects, the general service delivery structure and use of subcon- 
tractors for particular tasks has remained about the same as originally planned 
for most of the sites. As shown in Tables a-1 and A-2 , prime sponsorr are the 
managing agents in all of the Tier I sites (after the Detroit change) and five 
of the ten Tier II sites. m the other five, the local public shools have this 
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TABI£ A-1 



AGENCIES INVOLVED IN MAJOR PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 
IN THE YOUTH ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION 
THROUGH AUGUST 1979, BY TYPE OF AGENCY AND PROGRAM ACTIVITY 

TIER I 





Pro< 


jram Activii 








Outreach K 


Enrollment 






Job 


V7orksite 




Managing 


Recruit- 


& Elig- 


Job 


Schooling 


Assign- & 


Mgmt . & 


Site/Type of Agency 


Agent 


ment 


Certr'.f . 


Creation 


& GED 


Placement 


Monitoring- 


BALTIMORE : 
















Prime Sponsor 


X 


X 


X 


X 


- 


X 


X 


Public Schools 


- 


X 






X 


_ 


X 


CBO Program Agents^ 


- 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Einployment Security ^ 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Other Public Agencies 


- 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Other Non-Profit Agencies^ 


- 


X 


- 


- 


X 


- 




BOSTON : 
















Prime Sponsor 


X 


X 


X 


X 


- 


X 


X 


Public Schools 


- 


X 


- 




X 


X 


- 


CBO Progreuu Agents 


- 


X 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Elmployment Security 




- 


X 


- 


- 


- 


X 


Other Public Agencies 


- 


- 


- 


- 


X 


X 




Other Non-Profit Agencies 


- 


- 


- 


X 


X 


X 


- 


CINCINNATI : 
















Prime Sponsor 


X 


X 


X 


X 


- 


X 


X 


Public Schools 


- 


X 


X 




X 






CBO Program Agents 


- 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Employment Security 


- 


- 


X 






- 




Other Public Agencies 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


- 


Other Nor.-Profit Agencies 


- 


- 


X 


X 


- 


X 


X 


DENVER: 
















Prime Sponsor 


X 


X 


X 


X 


- 


X 


X 


Public Schools 


- 


X 


X 


- 


X 


- 


X 


CBO Program Agents 


- 


X 


X 


- 


X 


- 


X 


Err?)loyment Security 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Other Public Agencies 




- 


- 


- 


_ 


- 




Other Non-Vrofit Agencies 






- 


X 


- 


X 


X 


Lie. 1 ROX i : 
















Prime Sponsor 


X 


- 


X 


X 


- 


X 


X 


Public Schools 


- 


X 


- 


- 


X 


- 


X 


CBO Program Agents 


- 




- 


- 


— 






En^jloyment Security 


- 


- 


X 


X 


- 


X 


_ 


Other Public Agencies 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Other Non-Profit Agencies 


- 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


KING-SNOHOMISH : 
















Prime Sponsor 


X 


- 


- 


X 


- 


- 


X 


Public Schools 


- 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


CBO Program Agents 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Employment Security 




X 


X 










Other Public Agencies 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Other Non-Profit Agencies 
















MISSISSIPPI : 
















Prime Sponsor 


X 












X 


Public Schools 




X 






X 




X 


CBO Program Agents 




X 






X 




X 


Employment Security 




X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


Other Public Agencies 










X 






Other Non-Profit Agencies 

















c 



SOURCE: Monitoring reports of MDRC field operations staff. 

NOTES: The data cover program activities in the 7 Tier I sites of the Youth Entitlement Demonstration 
during the period from March through September 1979- 

category "CBO Program Agents" denotes commiinity-based organizations which have a formally- 
contracted and major role as a program operator. This includes such agencies as SEP and OIC in Denver, Citize 
Committee for Youth in Cincinnati, and Commvinity Action Agencies in Mississippi. 

b 

"Other Public Agencies" includes agencies such as the Welfare Department, the Public Housing 
Authority, the Department of Recreation, the Youth Services Agency, and community colleges. 

^"Other Non-Profit Agencies" includes business, labor, and other non-profit organizations such 
as the National Alliance of Businessmen, Cheimber of Commerce, Cincinnati Institute of Justice, and American 
federation of State, County, and Municipal Employees. It also includes community-based organizations which 
,.0 not have a major formally— contracted role as program operators. 
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TABLE 



AGENCIES INVOLVED IN MAJOR PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 
IN THE YOUTH ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION 
THROUGH AUGUST 1979, BY TYPE OF AGENCY AND PROGRAM ACTIVITY 

TIER II 



Program Activity 















JOO 


worKsite 






r\C= ^ £^ U. X ^ 


C TT"! i ft 


\j oo 


School i ng 


Assign- & 


Mgmt . St 


• 

SitG/Typ© of Agency 


Agent 


men t 


Cer t i f w 


Creation 


& GED 


Placement 


Monitor ing 


iiXiHL^rlU/\ L^UliDJ J. X ! 
















PrxinG Sponsor 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


Pui^Xic Schools 




X 






X 




X 


































Other P\JiJblic Agencies^ 
















Ci\Jn XT ^ \JU. X.^ M^cUCJ-co 
































Prime Sponsor 
















ftUJXAW' OCIOOXS 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


CEO Program Agents 
















Employment Security 






~ 






- 




Other Public Agencies 




~ 










X 


Other Non**Prof it Agencies 






~ 










HKWKRI .KV : 
















Prune Sponsor 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


Public Schools 


X 


X 




— 


X 


X 


X 


CEO Prograjn Agents 






— 










Employment Security 






X 


- 








Other Pub.lxc Agencies 




X 






X 






uuiicr rion xrr(j£j.u /\gencxes 
















DAY I UN : 












1 






Prjjne Sponsor 




" 




— 










X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


CBO Prograin Agents 
















iLiTip xujf xiic=ri u. Occux^x^y 
















Other Public Agencies 






~ 




— 






w Wi IC ^ 1 K L\J^im\.. /»<^ Ci 1 X Cl> 








X 
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X 




















X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 
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irux^xxc ocnooxs 
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** 
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— 






Employment Security 






— 










Other Public Agencies 
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TABI.E A-2 continued 
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responsibility* The public schools also had a major role in recruitment, 
especially in Tier II, with Tier I sites more often drawing on CBOs to 
carry out this activity as well. Except in the five Tier II sites where 
schools managed the projects^ prime sponsors have retained the job creation, 
job assignment and placement, and worksite monitoring functions - 

Another development reflected in several of the profiles is the General 
Accounting Office's examination of the Entitlement demonstration which was 
initiated in early 1979. GAO is apparently looking at the overall management 
of the demonstration by the Labor Department and its coordination by MDRC, 
prime sponsor management of individual projects. The quality of the Entitle- 
ment worksites is receiving special attention from GAO. All Tier II projects 
were examined for worksite quality, while a more intensive examination of 
Entitlement occurred at eight Tier I and Tier II sites paired by region: 
Boston and Hillsborough, Cincinnati and Dayton, Denver and Albuquerque and 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. A report from GAO on Entitlement is expected in 
mid-1980. 

The profiles also take note of the rebudgeting process that occurred 
during late 1978 and early 1979 due to the extension of the demonstration 
through June 1980. At this point, new enrollment and cost projections were 
made for each project emd a management/participant cost ratio was negotiated. 
In addition, sites were requested to provide more detailed plans for the en- 
forcement of school performeuice and attendetnce standards, and for a wage 
subsidy reduction plan to decrease the 100 percent subsidy level for private 
for-profit worksites where Entitlement youths had demonstrated their value 
to the employer for at least six months. 
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In addition, during the summer of 1979, negotiations took place con- 
cerning the expansion of several Tier II projects: Albuquerque, Dayton, 
Hillsborough, Monterey, Philadelphia, and Stexaben County. This expansion 
would allow these small sites to provide services to a larger population, 
increase their efficiency by increasing management-to-participant cost ratio 
and provide some understanding to MDRC researchers about the feasibility of 
expanding ongoing programs. It was agreed that modest expansions of the 
Entitlement areas would occur in October with a projected increase in total 
enrollments of 1,000 to 1,500 youths. 

Finally, the profiles conclude with a table showing the aggregate 
demographic characteristics of all youths enrolled at each project from the 
demonstration's initiation through August 1979. 
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Baltimore^ Maryland 

The Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Project (YIEPp) in Baltimore is 

managed by the Mayor's Office of Manpower Resources (MOMR) ^ the CETA prime 

sponsor covering ^he City of Baltimore. The YIEPP program covers a large 

poi'tion of the city's central downtown area, which contains over 60 percent 

of the city's economically disadvsuitaged youths. MOMR provides policy 

direction and manages the YIEPP progrcim, and has turned primarily to its 

regular youth progrcim subcontractors to provide educational services and 

worksites. These subcontractors include: 

» Baltimore City Public Schools (BCPS) for alternative learning 
opportunities for 1,240 youths, including up to four "extended 
day" high schools for youths who work duz-ing the regular school 
hoiirs . 

• Mayor's Advisory Council on Arts and Culture (MACAC) to under- 
write work slots and training in the arts. 

m Baltimore Urban League for GED slots for 50 previously out-of- 
school youths. 

• Communities Organized to Improve Life (COIL) for 50 GED slots 
for previously out-of-school youths. 

o State of Maryland Management Development Center (MMDC) to pro- 
vide training for worksite supervisors. 

» Housing Authority of Baltimore City (HABC) : 1,084 Entitlement 
work slots. 

0 Community College of Baltimore (CCB) : 200 slots for vocational 
education, work and GED training. 
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A subsequent contract was let to Control Data Corporation for 
computer based literacy training for former drop-out youths who read 
below fifth grade level — the entry level for GED. 

MOMR had previously developed an efficie I; structure to operate 
the summer youth program (SPEDY) , and planned to integrate the Entitle- 
ment project into the existing raanagement structure to the greatest 
degree possible. This plan underestimated the need for a separate unit 
to administer the larger and more complicated Entitlement project, 
which had an initial goal to hire 9,000 youths within the first few 
months of operation. Using a rapidly hired but largely untrained 
staff of PSE workers for both clerical and substantive jobs led to many 
early program problems. Despite a two week program suspension taken in 
mid-June 1978, to reorganize the system to provide for a distinct 
Entitlement structure, it was not until a longer four-week suspension, 
beginning in late August 1978, that MOMR was able to remedy its early 
organizational and operational problems, MOMR's judgment to stop, 
reassess cind devise a better plan to guide Entitlement was a critical 
factor in the relative smoothness with which the program has operated 
since that time. 

Beginning in late September of 1978, confident that they had 
estaJDlished the nucleus of a better organization to operate the Entitle- 
ment program, MOMR began correcting many of its ongoing programmatic 
deficiencies by establishing a divisional structure which incorporated 
field, payroll and MIS data staff working together in each of six 
Entitlement districts. They redesigned recruitment policies and devel- 
oped firmer central managerial control over all divisions to prevent 
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duplication and interruption of an individual's Entitlement services. 
MOMR instituted an Enrollee Services Office with a hot-line and trouble- 
shooting staff to clean up persistent payroll problems. They established 
a functioning, computerized MIS system to provide more accurate and 
timely data reports, and streaunlined the intake system to allow youths 
to be seen by a single coianselor for both enrollment and job placement. 
A critical improvement was the centralized worksite transfer procedure 
which reduced "lost" youths and incorrect payrolls. 

MOMR also began to assess the quality of its worksites, initiated 
some monitoring of school attendance, and attempted, through its enrich- 
ment proposals, to address educational and other deficiencies which many 
youths had, and which a job alone would not correct. Elaborate staff 
planning and training sessions aimed at improved worksite development 
began, and evaluations of existing alternative education programs were 
established to improve attendance, retention and youth performeince. 

In November 1978 MOMR revised its peak enrollment projection from 
over 9,000 youths to approximately 7,000. There continued to be a short- 
fall of white participants. Recruitment has also been made somewhat 
difficult because the Baltimore Entitlement program is only available 
to residents in certain sections of the city. 

Job development efforts, from the fall of 1978 on, focused on the 
private sector. The judgment was that there had been an early satura- 
tion of public sector jobs. MOMR has argued strongly that the 100 per- 
cent subsidy is the primary tool facilitating the development of private 
sector positions, and has had more difficulty than most of the YIEPP 
sites in implementing a subsidy reduction plan which would cause private 
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sector employers to share in the wage costs of productive YIEPP workers. 

The alternative education programs used by Entitlement youths have 
experienced low attendance and high attrition. Lack of appropriate 
screening and placement tools are responsible for part of this perfor- 
mance, and MOMR has instituted several devices to improve this process. 
The hiring of 30 education liaisons by MOMR (outstationed in the schools) 
has improved the monitoring of attendance and performance, and resulted 
in better follow-up on an individual youth's problems. However r the 
linkage between worksite staff, field staff and school staff continues 
to need development, and MOMR is continuing its efforts in this area. 

The smooth reverif ication process is credited to intensive prior 
organization and training of staff. The process was done in two sessions 
involving all youths in the project enrolled prior to February 1979. The 
reverif ication was completed by August 1979. 

Although there have been no major changes in subcontractors, an 
alternative education program subcontractor was transferred from YETP- 
LEAA funding to Entitlement to provide more slots for uut-of-school 
Entitlement youths. Two new subcontractors for enrichment programs have 
been added — Self Directed Placement and Lighted House — to assist 
graduating seniors learn job seeking skills. 

As of August 1979 MOMR had approximately 6,728 youths active in 
the Entitlement program: 5,759 in -school participants and 969 previous 
drop-outs. The program was generally operating smoothly, and MOMR staff 
were focusing their attention on more efficient delivery and targeting 
of services. 
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Boston , Massachusetts 

Boston's Entitlement program operates within four of the city's nine 
schocl districts, and draws from a pool of eligibles originally estimated 
at 7,500. Levels of enrollment were originally projected to peak at 5,000, 
with 1,500 of this number expected to be previously out-of -school youths. 

Boston's prime sponsor, the Employment and Economic Policy Administra- 
tion (EEPA) , has overall responsibility for Entitlement. One of EEPA's three 
basic divisions, the Youth Services Department, was charged with setting up 
the organizational design for implementing YIEPP. Though other programs 
falling under the aegis of Youth Services were generally contracted out for 
operation (SPEDY, YETP , YCCIP) , the management of Entitlement was maintained 
in-house. Entitlement was seen as a catalyst enabling the city's manpower 
agency to shift from its traditional position as fiscal conduit for youth 
programs, to become instead their actual provider. A special adminstrative 
tinit called Project YES (Youth Employment System) was formed, largely auton- 
omous from the rest of the agency. Consistent with this plan to make Pro- 
ject YES a model of the city's revamped capacity for direct service delivery, 
subcontractual relations were kept to a minimxam. 

During the initial phases of ii.iplementation, the program attempted to 
translate its plan for sophisticated, tailor-made services and work exper- 
ience into actual day-to-day pro9ram operations. The plans were too complex 
for the new YES management and delivery system. Job development, matching 
and placement became critical problems with the pressure of large waves of 
enrollment. Youths were disappointed with the ordinary jobs they were of- 
fered in light of the program's recruitment promises of exciting, career- 
oriented employment; worksite sponsors were not well informed of their role 
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and the responsibilities of project staff; job development often lagged well 
behind enrollment, resulting in lengthy delays in placement. 

These problems led to many employers and enrollees dropping out of the 
program altogether, and put a strain on the management capabilities of 
Project YES. The ability to place enrolled youths at work was severely 
hampered, MIS backlogs accumulated, the number of youths requiring worksite 
transfers grew at an alarming rate, and severe payroll problems emerged. 
Nine months after Project YES was \inderway, only 65 percent of the total 
number of youths in the program were assigned to jobs. Compoiinding these 
problems, demonstrations were held protesting the partial site status of 
the program, and various groups complained about the slowness of job place- 
ment. 

Over the course of 1979, Project YES undertook various efforts to 
remedy its chronic problems. Regionalization efforts helped to standardize 
the amount of time between enrollment and job placement, although the place- 
ment process still took an average of six weeks to achieve. The MIS back- 
logs, in particular the 1,000 youths in "pending" status, were completely 
cleaned up by the end of August, though meiny youths in this status never 
received jobs. The timeliness of regular reporting was greatly improved. 
In order to increase the ac.:uracy of payroll preparation and delivery, a 
decision was made to transfer to a biweekly enrollee pay period. As the 
job assignment process improved and the MIS and participant files were 
cleaned up, the number of youths paid weekly began to approach the net-on- 
hOQjrd^ active number of youths in the system, and on the average, about 80 
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percent of the active participants were working and paid each week. However, 
at the end of this reporting period it was not yet clear whether Project YES 
management had the capability to resolve the backlog of problems while con- 
tinuing to streamline current operations. YES was unwilling to shut down 
operations for an extended period in order to revamp and reorg.inize. 

Project YES has been successful in working with the school system and 
putting in place a network of alternative educational programs. Ten programs, 
located in Enitlement neighborhoods^ pre Ided a range of options for drop- 
outs, inducing youths who otherwise might have refused to return to regular 
public school to participate in the Entitlement experience. 

The impact of these alternative education resources has extended beyond 
the direct provision of seirvices to a dif f icult-to-reach client group. Their 
existence has not only helped to act as an incentive for drop-outs, making 
their participation in Boston's Entitlement unusually high (about 18 percent 
overall) , but has also fostered the presence of Project YES on a neighborhood 
level. In the spring of 1979, each operational area of the program reorgan- 
ized its efforts and assigned teams of staff to each neighborhood, a process 
of "regionalization" which/ by the fall, had moved two fully staffed Project 
YES offices out into the communities which they served. This transition has 
enhanced the visibility of Project YES and allowed for better monitoring of 
service staff performance. 

In the late summer, Boston began to implement five Enrichment activities 
The proposed programs enhanced various areas of Entitlement, including: 
1) special services and recruitment efforts for adjudicated youths; 2) further 
remedial and support services for youths in the alternative education programs 
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3) a program orientation and transitional services to cover both ends of 
youths' Entitlement experience; 4) special recruitment services, and educa- 
tion for monolingual Chinese and Spanish-speaking youths; and 5) an intensive 
in-school program for returning drop-outs and at-risk youths. 

At the end of the simmer, Project YES negotiated a contract mo^'if ication 
for the balance of the program: expected active participation is 4,200 at 
its peak. 

The GAO set up an office at EEPA to monitor Project YES, and was there 
for the better part of 1979. They were examining all aspects of program 
operations; in particular, they conducted a wave of worksite assessments 
which indicated that 50 percent of the sites visited were in need of some 
corrective action. Project YES responded by revamping their own worksite 
monitoring procedures. But while action can be taken in specific cases, the 
need for a large volume of jobs, and the varied quality of PSE-funded staff 
will still tend to vary the quality of the worksites. 

As the summer drew to a close, Boston's level of paid youths was holding 
at 3,300, which Project YES will strive to maintain in order to remain in 
compliance with the cost ratios in their contract. In addition tp this, 
their goals for the following year will be to improve the job development, 
placement and recertif ication processes, to continue to expauid and refine 
their regionalization efforts, to bring their fiscal and information systems 
into compliance with program guidelines, and to implement their Enrichment 
activities. 
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Cincinnati , Ohio 

The Cincinnati Entitlement program covers the entire city of Cincinnati, 
and is centrally administered by the prime sponsor, the Employment and Train- 
ing Division of the city of Cincinnati, with six subcontractors performing 
specific operational functions. The prime sponsor created a separate admini- 
strative Entitlement unit to implement Entitlement and set an original 
enrollment goal of 2,900 youths: 2,300 in school, 300 out of school and 300 
involved with the juvenile justice system, either in or out of school. 

The six subcontractors are Cincinnati Public Schools (CPS) , Cincinnati 
Institute of Justice (CIJ) , Citizens Committee on Youth (CCY) , Greater 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, Cincinnati Community Chest and the Ohio Council 
8 of the American Federation of St:.;^e, County and Municipal Employees (AFSME) . 
The first three, CPS, CIJ and .jy are responsible for recruitment, intake, 
worksite development and placement, worksite monitoring, enforcement of educa- 
tional standards and the information system management on the youths they 
recruit. 

The Chamber handles the orientation of all referrals to the private 
for-profit sector, and develops worksites, places youths in and monitors the 
private sector. The Community Chest developed jobs in the 650 United Way 
agencies allied with the Chest and serves as a bridge between the three in^ 
tcike agencies. Council 8 watches for displacement, and restructures jobs so 
that the minimiam wage can be paid to YIEPP participants* It also monitors 
public sector worksites to ensure that a participant's actual job conforms 
to the job description. 
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Two special features of the Cincinnati Entitlement program are note- 
worthy. CIJ recruits only youths involved with the juvenile justice system 
and the Chamber of Commerce holds a two-week orientation program for all 
participants prior to placement in the private sector. 

Entitlement in Cincinnati was slow in getting underway for several 
reasons. The largest of the subcontractors, the Cincinnati Public Schools, 
was in a fiscal crisis, cind voters had recently turned down a new tax levy. 
That paramount issue pushed everything else to a lower priority resulting 
in the largest block of Entitlement youths being serviced by an institution 
primarily concerned with its own survival. Two subcontractors, the Chamber 
and Council 8, had practically no prior experiences working with CETA, and 
as a group, the subcontractors had little experience working together* In 
addition, the Entitlement component in the prime sponsor's office had start^ 
up difficulty in coordinating multiple tasks among so many subcontractors • 

The summer to fall transition in 1978 brought problems that recurred 
through the summer of 1979- Some worksites were summer only and had to be 
replaced. According to CCY , out-of-school and older youths balked at re- 
turning to traditional classes or wanted more hours of work. Cincinnati 
school schedules made part-time work of more than ten hours per week very 
difficult, while full time jobs were available through other CETA programs. 
A school strike was a continuing possibility hanging over the 300 Entitlement 
youths working on school premises. 

Most of these initial problems disappeared through negotiations with 
local agenices or the lapse of time, but the short work week, the recruitment 
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problem with older youths and the schools' preoccupation with financial 
matters have persisted. Recruitment has never reached goal levels, and 
the number of white youths (nost from poverty sections called "Appala- 
chian neighborhoods" locally) reputed to be eligible in Cincinnati have 
not enrolled in the program. 

The key problems present at start'-up continued to hamper activities 
during the last year, but some progress was made. The prime sponsor went 
through two Entitlement managers in its increasing attempts to coordinate 
subcontractor activities. The third manager was hired as fall 1979 began. 
Relationships between the prime sponsor and two subcontractors, CIJ and 
CCY have held firm, but those with CPS and the Chamber have grown more 
strained, as have those with the Community Chest and Council 8, as the 
prime sponsor takes tighter control over the project. 

The school linkage may be the most severely affected by this strain. 
The schools have been busy agonizing over their fiscal crisis, and a three- 
to four-week shut-down seems certain before the new January 1 fiscal year 
begins. The schools have had difficulty monitoring their own worksites 
this past year, and have been slow in supplying attendance and academic 
performance records. The press of other CETA problems was partly responsi- 
ble for the prime sponsor's inability to field a satisfactory Enrichment 
proposal to strengthen the school-work linkage. 

Paper processing has improved. At the beginning of the program, 
payroll checks were not always timely; the city system seemed unable to 
process more than 300 new youths a month. The prime sponsor attacked these 
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problems by switching, in March of 1979, from the city contract to a private 
data processing firm to get the Entitlement payroll back on track, stationing 
editors at the subcontractors to get uniform data handling and assigning some 
Entitlement staff to the prime sponsor's MIS office to undertake a crash pro- 
gram to get all overdue monthly performance reports and wage rosters caught 
up* 

AdJitioncil pressure was brought by the announced visit by the General 
Accounting Office (GAO) in June. This gave an extra push for the prime sponsor 
to do its own worksite monitoring as well as that supposed to be done by the 
subcontractors . 

The Chamber of Commerce agreed in January 1979, to provide a plan for 
reduction of subsidy to the private sector. This plan calls for rolling over 
into unsubsidized employment 25 percent of the youths who get private sector 
worksite assignments. About 30 of the June 1979 graduates were placed in 
unsubsidized employment in this manner. If the employer wishes to keep the 
YISPP slot beyond one year, the city will bill the employer quarterly for 
50 percent of the participant wages. 

By August 1979 the Cincinnati program had 2,235 participants in 
Entitlement, cuid was projecting 2,300 for the remainder of the program. 
Improved coordination among subcontractors, increased central administrative 
control, and continuing efforts at enrollment were the prime sponsor *s pri- 
ority goals. 
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Denvc^r y Colorado 

The Denver Entitlement area encompasses the entire conterminous 
city and county of Denver. The local prime sponsor, the Denver Employment 
and Training Administration (DETA) has, since the project *s initiation, 
served as managing agent. The program operated as a distinct unit within 
DETA, with a project director reporting directly to the agency's administra- 
tor. Four stibcontracts were let for significant areas of program operation; 
the largest of these was to the Denver Public Schools. Fifty percent of 
the job placements were planned for the private sector, with the National 
Alliance of Businessmen responsible under subcontract for job development 
and worksite operations in this area. Two local community organizations, 
SER and IOC, originally received contracts for the provision of educational 
services to and the recruitment of out-of -school youths. 

The Denver Entitlement project was beset with problems almost immedi- 
ately. Fact sheets were prepared with incorrect income guidelines, causing 
a large number of ineligibles among early enrollees. This, along with un- 
favorable press on the issue, contributed to the termination of the first 
program director in early March 1978. 

Program planners had estimated a peak participation level of 3,549 
youths. According to the original grant's participant phase-in schedule, 
Denver Entitlement would enroll and place 2,500 youths in the first six 
weeks. By early April IS'^S however, 1,200 youths were enrolled, with only 
200 placed. The project received more press coverage on the slow placement 
issue. 
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By late summer 1978, over half of all the worksites were private 
sector companies. However, because these companies only requested one or 
two Entitlement youths, only 30 percent of all placements had thus far been 
made in this sector. 

The project again received negative publicity when, in late summer, 
a payroll fraud came to light leading to criminal charges against two persons. 

In November 1978 Denver Entitlement submitted its program and budget 
extension proposal to carry the project through June 1980. Negotiations 
broke down when the prime sponsor refused to withdraw proposal projection 
figures which reached 5,900 youths by June 1980. The number of paid enroll- 
ees at that time was approximately 2,800. DETA was given lantil January 22 
to resubmit an extension plan based on a maximum enrollment of 3,000 youths. 

In February 1979 it was learned that DETA was considering integrating 
Entitlement into one central administration for all youth programs. This 
action, which had not been reflected in the resubmitted extension document 
was to be part of an overall reorganization of the prime sponsor resulting 
from an evaluation of DETA performed by Arthur Young and Associates under 
the direction of the Department of Labor Region VIII . 

The Mayor of Denver had appointed a task force, as a part of a 
Comprehensive Management Improvement Program, to implement the Arthur Young 
study, and its major recommendation was that DETA change its mode of opera- 
tion from a direct service provider to a subcontracting entity. DDL ex*- 
tended intake through June of 1979 under the condition that no change in 
the structure of Entitlement occur without prior approval. 
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Simultaneous with organizational restructuring activities, other 
actions were taking place which were to effect the Entitlement project's 
stability ar-.d operations. One was turnover in the project director's 
position. In mid-December 1979 the Entitlement director was promoted to 
coordinate all youth and PSE programs for the prime sponsor, she was re- 
placed by the sector coordinator for the NAB contract who was promoted to 
acting director of Entitlement. After a period of three months, he resigned, 
and in April, the project education coordinator became the project director. 

Staff changes and lack of influence with other city departments with 
authority over civil service, legal, and fiscal matters continually affected 
the job match process, payroll, and the enforcement of school standards. 
At least five major chancres were made in the payroll process .over the life 
of the project. 

It was also at this point that contract negotiations between dETA and 
the Denver Public Schools broke down. Strained relationships between the 
prime sponsor and the public schools administration over numerous previous 
issues had led to a lack of willingness to negotiate further. 

DETA officials knew in mid-May that it would be impossible to develop 
new agreements with SER and OIC because their performance records for the 
previous yerar were inadequate. These subcontractors were charged with the 
responsibility for recruitment of and provision of educational services for 
out-of-school youths. In addition to not being able to meet recruitment 
goals, both organizations were experiencing major internal problems. As 
a result, the only continuous and stable provider of service in the Entitle- 
ment program has been the National Alliance of Businessmen. The private 
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sector jobs linkage provided by NABS was not only a significant achievement, 
but endured as a stable program area during periods of change. 

Though DETA sought to find replacement subcontractors for the public 
schools, OIC and SER, new subcontractors were not yet in place at summer's 
end. 

DOL decided to close down the program for one month to straighten out 
organizations and systems. Restriction on new contracting for delivery of 
services was imposed until a decision could be made regarding the most viable 
mode of service. Intake was shut down indefinitely. 

By sxjmmer's end, net-on-board enrollment was less than 1,400 while the 
number of active participants had dropped to below 700 youths. The closedown 
of intake would result in a further decline in enrollment, but would also 
provide time for DETA to determine if a viable method of managing Entitlement 
could be developed. 

GAO has chosen Denver Entitlement for a complete program audit. 
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Detroit, Michigan 

The Detroit Entitlement area is comprised of the contiguous attendance 
zones of five central city senior high schools. Estimates of over 10,500 
eligible youths in the designated Entitlement area were used by the prime 
sponsor in its original projection of a 57 percent participation rate, or 
6,000 youths. This estimate was later revised downward to a maximum of 
3,500 participants on board. 

The Detroit CETA prime sponsor agency, the Employment and Training 
D. artment (ETD) , initially designated the Detroit Public Schools (DPS) as 
the managing agent. Prior to Entitlement, DPS had operated other youth 
programs for ETD, including Neighborhood Youth Corps, youth work experi- 
ence, and approximately 50 percent of the Summer Youth Employment Program 
activities. Other organizations with existing relationships to ETD were 
also utilized in Entitlement. The Michigan Employment Security Commission 
signed a non-financial agreement to carry out project job assignments, and 
some community based organizations , which had provided alternative educa- 
tion services in existing CETA programs, were to make available similar 
services to out-cf -school Entitlement youths. 

The program began to encounter problems soon after operations began. 
By the end of May, less than half the 2,200 enrolled Entitlement youths had 
been assigned to jobs. To speed up job assignment, several basic program 
systems were short-circuited. As a consequence of this, many files and re- 
cords were lost or left incomplete. By the middle of July, a large number 
of youths listed in the payroll system were not receiving paychecks. For 
a period of several months there was no way to ascertain how many youths 
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were working in Ent, or how many were enrolled and needed job assign- 

ment. During these r -cems breakdowns, it also became clear that the agencies 
with a major role in operating the Entitlement program — the prime sponsor and 
the Detroit Pijblic Schools — were not in agreement over who was responsible for 
key program functions* 

During the fall of 1978, the program came to a standstill, and all acti- 
vity was halted until corrective action regarding program systems was imple- 
mented, and key program functions were properly defined and assigned. During 
this six-week-hiatus in program operations, all participant files were re- 
constructed and corrected; supplemental payrolls were used to correct pay 
inconsistencies from the summer. However, it became evident that no appro- 
priate and workable agreement could be reached between ETD and DPS which 
would allow DPS to remain as managing agent* Therefore, both agencies agreed 
^hafe'the prime sponsor itself should assume that role. This transfer of 
authority and responsibility was scheduled in phases to be completed by early 
1979. 

In the midst of these program changes, the Entitlemcint project manager 
was dismissed. The ETD MIS division director was named interim project mana- 
ger, an appointment which later became permanent. With the lessening of the 
Detroit Public Schools' role in major Entitlement functions, a number of 
other organizational changes were instituted. The Chrysler , Institute , which 
was initially providing only "World of Work" orientation for out-of-school 
youths, now handles virtually all Entitlement functions for such youths. 
Chrysler develops jobs for drop-outs and assigns them to appropriate alterna- 
tive education slots, some of which Chrysler supplies. Michigan Employment 
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Sectvrity, in addition to providing job assignment services, manages the Enti- 
tlement job bank, formerly under control of DPS. Within ETD itself, a full 
Entitlement operations unit was established with DPS YIEPP staff transferred 
to ETD, and supports added from the central payroll and MIS units. This divi- 
sion of responsibility allows the four cooperating agencies to operate with 
an increased confidence ai.d efficiency resulting from a division of labor 
according to each agency's area of expertise. 

Based on the September 1978 enrollment figure of 4,000 (with about 2,000 
paid) , the submitted Entitlement extension document projected net-on-board 
enrollments continued to climb through August 1979 to the projected f.gure, 
the number of participants paid remained constant at arcund 2,000. 

By July 1979, recruitment and intake systems were in place and smoothly 
operating; job development and match were no longer problem areas; school per- 
formance standards had been revised in April to allow students with substandard 
perfonr.ance to be issued two separate monthly written warnings before termina- 
tion, and were in force. However, problem areas still existed. The newly re- 
quired reverification process, begun in March, was lacking sufficient controls 
to ensure identification and follow-up on all affected youths. Payroll and 
MIS had not recovered from the confusion in the initial start-up. Both of 
these systems were carrying 3,000 more youths than those actually receiving 
paychecks. Additional controls were implemented in payroll, and the payroll 
register was purged to reflect only those 2,000 youths actually paid. The 
MIS system is still being cleaned up. 

During the early summer, 1979, the General Accounting Office began to 
review the Detroit program. As GAO finds questionable activities at the work- 
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sites, feedback is given to ETD staff for corrective action. In the remaining 
months, GAO will expand their review to all systems and activities which com- 
prise the Detroit Entitlement Project. 

September 1979 found Detroit Entitlement a much improved operation. The 
private sector subsidy reduction plan, dictating a downward sliding subsidy 
to 75 percent, 50 percent and roll-over at six month increments, in in place. 
The first wave of 74 firms yielded compliance from all but four. Most systems 
were functioning well, and Detroit was focusing on keeping its enrollment up 
and in further refinement of its basic operating procedures and programmatic 
components . 
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Rural Mississipp i 

The Entitlement program in Misissippi covers 19 rural counties which 
span east to west across the southern portion of Mississippi where there 
are only five urban areas with populations in excess of 10,000; there are 
very few public transportation systems outside of the local school bus sys- 
tem; and there are 28 separate school districts, each with its own superin- 
tendent. Although this area of Mississippi had some functioning GED programs, 
they were not geographically well distributed, and had limited slots. 

The original goal of the Mississippi Entitlement program was to enroll 
8,000 youths, about 2,000 of whom were to be out^of-school youths. A major 
Entitlement activity was to be the creation of alternative education centers 
located throughout -he Entitlement area with resources to accommodate this 
large number of out-of-school Entitlement participants, who were not expected 
to return to the regular public schools. Another program goal was to make 
25 percent of all worksite placements in the private sector, with a subsidy 
reduction plan in -hich the private firms were to reimburse 25 percent of 
all worksite placements in the private sector, with a subsidy reduction plan 
in which the private firms were to reimburse 25 percent of youth wages. 

The Governor's office of Job Development and Training (GOJDT) , the 
balance of state prime sponsor, is the program manager and coordinator. 
Actual program implementation responsibilities have for the most part been 
subcontracted out. The largest subcontractor historically for CETA programs 
in this area, and currently for Entitlement, is the Mississippi Employment 
Security Commission (ES) . ES has at least one office in every county in the 
state, and therefore is the only existing institution with the capability. 
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manpower and bureaucratic tradition to operate such a geographically wide- 
spread program like Entitlement. ES's responsibilities are to process all 
enrollments, develop worksites, make all placements, process all wage pay- 
ments, including the subsidy reduction plan, and provide orientation, voca- 
tional exposure and work-related counseling to participants. 

The University of Southern Mississippi (USM) was originally also a majo: 
subcontractor. It was to negotiate subcontracts with each of the local schoi 
districts who hire the Entitlement school counselors, design and establish 
alternative education centers , provide management information systems for th 
program, and design and carry out various supportive services like a YIEPP 
transportation network, child care for the children of YIEPP participants, 
health services and an emergency loan fund. Four community based organiza- 
tions were to be responsible for recruiting out-of-school youths, hiring 
some worksite supervisors and monitoring worksites. 

Although the program was scheduled to begin in March of 1978, many 
essential elements were not in place. GOJDT's Entitlement staff was, for 
the most part, new, and needed training. Some technical programmatic com- 
ponents had not been decided. However, by late April and early May, the 
first youths were enrolled. 

USM did not establish the alternative education centers until mid-July, 
so many of the out-of-school youths recruited before then could not enroll; 
they comprised less than 250 of the first 4,500 enrollments. 

The vast majority of the worksites were in the pxiblic sector; the 
emphasis was in first getting youths enrolled using reliable sites and 
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methods developed for the Sununer Youth Employment Program. Private sector 
worksite development went very slowly, partially because of delays in set- 
ting up the subsliy reduction mechanism. However, by September 1978, this 
element was operational. 

USM had difficulty providing the services that it had been contracted 
to provide. The transportation and other supportive services were provided 
haphazardly. Although the alternative education centers were set up slowly, 
they were functional, due primarily to the administrative capabilities of 
the individuals responsible for them. However, the coordination of the in- 
school counselors received little guidance from USM, and the timely and com- 
plete reports on academic and attendance standards were not done. In addi- 
tion, USM was not able effectively to coordinate its activities with the 
other subcontractors. By December 1978, GOJDT determined that USM was not 
performing up to a reasonable standard and sought to renegotiate the contract 
This proved to be unsuccessful, so plans were made to re-allocate USM's re- 
sponsibilites and delete USM from the program. This occurred effective June 
1979. The CBO's were then contracted to provide supportive services, and 
GOJDT contracted directly with the schools and alternative education centers. 

The early program experiences in the fall of 1978 also pointed out other 
problems. Many of the worksites used during the summer could not accommodate 
the same number of participants for part-time work. Although private for- 
profit worksites were being developed, the jobs were, for the most part, in 
small businesses and could only accommodate one or two youths. By October 
1978 there were 900 participants in holding status, about 300 of whom had 
never been assigned to a worksite. Various efforts, programmatic and con- 
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tractual, have been attempted to remedy this problem. However, it continues, 
and the percentage of vmassigned youths has not decreased. ES claims that 
given their rural economy, acceptable jobs simply do not exist, although 
some information shows that in some areas, like Hattiesburg, there are 
able worksites. As of August 1979, there were over 1,000 enrolled youths on 
■hold,' and 21 percent of them had been classified in this status over 90 
days . 

During the summer of 1979 GOJDT submitted five Entitlement Enrichment 
proposals: two of them were approved. One is aimed at remediation and 
tutoring for in-school youths who have failed one or more academic subjects; 
the other for alternative education participants which is aimed at preparing 
them to successfully complete the GED. 

By the fall of 1979, most elements of the program were functioning well 
the payroll system as well as the private sector subsidy reduction program 
operate smoothly; worksites and worksite supervisors are monitored periodi- 
cally, and about 3,800 youths are employed and continuing their schooling. 
The recertif ication process goes forv^ard without major problems. Although 
the nvunber of youths participating in the alternative education centers is 
much smaller than anticipated (about 10 to 12 percent versus 25 percent), 
their continuing attendance and GED completion rates are promising. The 
major program problem yet to be resolved is the large number of enrolled 
youths not on worksites. 
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King-Snohomish (Seattle) , Washington 

The Tier I Youth Entitlement Project site in King and Snohomish counties, 
state of Washington, is the responsibility of the King-Snohomish Manpower Con- 
sortium (KSMC) , CETA prime sponsor for the two-county area. The consortium 
encompasses nearly 4,300 square miles with a total estimated population of 
some 1.4 million people. The service area of KSMC includes the city of " 
Seattle and rural area of King and Snohomish counties. The project was 
initially projected to service 5,258 youths. 

Service delivery is carried out through the five public and rrivate 
nonprofit agencies that comprise the consortiuir.. These agencies are experi- 
enced in manpower programming, and have responsibility for participant re- 
cruitment, worksite development and monitoring, training, participant moni- 
toring and related activities. They are: 

• The City of Seattle (Department of Hioman Resources) serving the 
out-of-school population in Seattle; 

• Seattle Public Schools, serving the in-school population in the 
City ; 

• King County (Department of Youth Services) , serving in-school 
and out-of-school populations in the past through separate 
administration, now combined under one administration; 

• Everett School District #2, serving the in-school eligibles 
in Snohomish County; 

• Passages Foundation in Snohomish County, serving the out-of- 
school population which was formerly served by the Snohomish 
County Community Action Council. 

The Consortium has overall administrative responsibility for Entitlement, and 
its primary objective is to maintain uniform quality in service delivery and 
program performance through policy development, coordination of program plan- 
ning, budget negotiation, the maintenance of an information system serving 
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all deliverers and the monitoring of program agent performance. 

A special stc.:f and program director were assigned to manage the ini- 
tial phases of project implementation* Because the Entitlement approach 
posed complex research and operations problems , the special unit organized 
all functions around a centralized administration. Once the program agents 
and consortium staff transformed the workload into more routine and easily 
managed tasks ^ the special unit was abandoned. A coordinator was then as- 
signed to ensure that Entitlement activities were performed in compliance 
with Department of Labor regulations and consortium policy. 

Low enrollment has been a continued concern at the KSMC Entitlement 
progran . Since September 1978 the niimber of youths paid has declined. The 
program agents have gone to great lengths to recruit youths^ but the health: 
Seattle economy appears to have absorbed a number of youths who might other- 
wise have enrolled in Entitlement. 

Development of private sector jobs has not been a feature of the KSMC 
Entitlement program, but, in mid-1979 it was recognized as a potentially 
important program approach that might be attractive to out-of -school youths 
An effort is now underway, although it is too early to evaluate. 

The KSMC recertif ication of eligibility effort was well planned and su 
cessful. Because of good coordination and cooperation among all the progra 
agents, all time lines were met, and the process was carried out smoothly. 

As part of the review of Entitlement, the General Accounting Office 
made two extended visits into Seattle and conducted worksite assessments. 

KSMC was granted five separate Enrichment contracts. One of the pro- 
jects funded was with the Seattle QIC Training Center for skills training, 
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GED preparation, and worksite assignment for selected youths. Another was 
for skills training through a local Seattle Community College. 

KSMC expected a maximum enrollment after the Entitlement extension and 
budget modification of 4,680 paid participants. its actual enrollment was 
4,471, with only 1,476 paid. This dramatic difference between planned ver- 
sus actual paid participants created the necessity for cutbacks throughout 
the prime sponsor and its program agents. The consequence was felt by late 
summer, with staff layoffs as the primary strategy to bring the ratio be- 
tween administrative and participant costs into line. 
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Alachua County, Florida 

The Alachua County Entitlement area consists of two contiguous school 
districts. One is predominantly urbcin and extends across the eastern por- 
tion of the city of Gainesville- The other centers around the small village 
of Hawthorne, 15 miles from Gainesville, and includes most of the eastern 
third of the county. The majority of Entitlement participants attend one 
of two high schools in the area. Some attend an alternative school for the 
emotionally disturbed or retarded, while the remainder are sprinkled among 
a \iniversity lab school, two other city high schools, a community college 
high school and an adult education center. 

Alachua County originally projected serving 313 youths, a significant 
portion of whom were expected to be high school dropouts. Consistently 
lower-than-anticipated enrollment levels prompted the county in late 1978 
to revise its highest projected slot levels to 161 for the part-time com- 
ponent and 276 for the summer component. At the same time the county 
lowered its projections for enrollment of dropouts to five percent of all 
participants . 

The program has three special features: on-the-job training in the 
private sector, referral of and participation by youths involved with 
the juvenile justice system and special career development activities. The 
career development activities include a comprehensive "world of work" 
orientation before initial job assignments and weekly or biweekly group 
counseling sessions. During 1979, many of the career development activitie: 
have been folded into monthly career day programs which have addressed 
s". jh topics as higher education and financial aid applications, the local 
employment outlook/ and nontraditional jobs for men and women. Alachua 
County also experimented with a peer counseling component in 1978. 

Like most CETA programs funded in thts county. Entitlement is operated 




by the prime sponsor. Entitlement funds are also used to support a CETA- 
liaison position at the Alachua County School Board. The CETA liaison 
verifies school enrollment, monitors academic performance and attendance 
standards and assists with in-school as well as out-of-school recruitment. 
Entitlement has forged a closer relationship between the urban schools and 
the CETA program and, in Hawthorne, has precipitated a relationship which 
did not previously exist. 

The first enrollments in Alachua County occurred in late March 1978. 
Over 75 youths attended the first two-week orientation and were matched 
relatively smoothly and swiftly with public sector jobs. Two subse- 
quent orientations pushed active enrollment over 150 where it stabilized 
throughout the summer and during the fall. 

The principal start-up problem was job development. While the supply 
of jobs in the Gainesville area tended to stay ahead of demand, in the 
rural areas where public agencies are few and private businesses are small 
and unstable, the supply of jobs barely kept pace with demand. During 
the 1978 summer component, nearly 50 custodial and groundskeeper positions 
were created in the Hav^horne public schools to assure a job fcr every parti 
ipant . 

Since that time, recruitment efforts have continued, but active enroll- 
ment has slowly declined. Recruitment has been most successful with in- 
scbool participants. Outreach to out-o::-school youths has included several 
letter-writing campaigns by the school board-CETA liaison, requests for 
referrals from a variety of community agencies, home visitations and the 
usual public media announcements. 

Lower enrollment levels minimized job development problems in 1979, 
but vmen difficulties in implementing the wage subsidy reduction plan were 
encountered, job development had to be stepped up in the public sector. 
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In February the project contracted with the pioblic transit system to pro- 
vide daily bus service from Hawthorne to Gainesville and back again to 
alleviate the rural job development problem. By the end of the summer 
component in 1979, the supply of jobs outnimibered youths needing assign- 
ment or reassignment by about two to one, but there continued to be a 
shortage of private sector jobs and jobs which related more closely to 
the career interests of the participants. 

The Entitlement program has made steady progress in increasing the 
flexibility of the school system in order to fulfill the goals of En- 
titlement. Attendance and academic performance has been rigorously 
monitored and enforced. Discussions have occurred, but agreement has yet 
to be made on the award of academic credit for Entitlement. Only those 
youths enrolled in distributive and cooperative education programs may 
receive credit for Entitlement work experience, but the schools as well as 
the Entitlement project actively promote the enrollment by Entitlement 
youths in these courses . 

The most recent problems have involved implementation of the wage 
subsidy reduction plan and turnover among staff. The subsidy reduction 
plan was to have become effective October 1, 1978. Employers were to 
start payments around February 1, 1979 for participants who had completed 
half of their expected time in the on-the-job training (OJT) positions. 
The county did not approve the employer contract or the wage subsidy col- 
lection process until May 1979, however, and no employer contributions were 
expected until fall 1979. During the October 1978 and May 1979 interim, 
many OJT commitments were lost and no new OJT placements were made. 

In June, a substantial niomber of the counseling staff resigned to 



pursue other careers or to return to graduate school. The turnover caused 
confusion for most of the summer, but by August the program showed signs 
of stabilizing again. Enrollment hovered around 100 at the end of the full- 
time component; 15 of these were juvenile justice system referrals. Six 
youths were working in private sector slots, five of which were covered by 
wage subsidy reduction contracts. Administratively, the program was in 
sound shape, with reverifi cation procedures in place and participant-to- 
management cost ratios being consistently met. A highly promising en- 
richment project to provide remedial reading services to 40 youths was 
xmder development and staff were hopeful that most operational problems 
were either resolved or sufficiently harnessed to assure a productive fall 
component . 

Albuquerque , New Mexico 

The Albuquerque Entitlement area consists of the Albuquerque High 
School District, a large and widespread geographical area with approximately 
35,000 residents living in neighborhoods ranging from extreme poverty to 
affluence. 

The prime sponsor is the City of Albuquerque-Bernalillo County Con- 
sortium, Office of Comprehensive Employment and Training Administration 
(OCETA) . The bulk of youth program operations, including Entitlement, is 
siibcontracted by OCETA to the Albuquerque Pi:^lic School (APS) system. The 
relationship between OCETA and APS is long-standing and has been quite 
successful. APS is the program agent and operator for Entitlement, and all 
Entitlement staff are APS employees. There are no other subcontractors. 

Worksites for Entitlement in Albuquerque have been limited to the use 
of nonprofit and public agencies. Kirtland Air Force Base and the Univer- 
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sity of New Mexico are the major providers of jobs for the Entitlement 
youths, and both have been previously involved with youth programs and sup- 
portive -of the Entitlement project • The Entitlement staff have gradually 
developed an additional 20 to 25 smaller worksites to meet special problems 
of some Entitlement youths, such as transportation and class scheduling - 

As special features of Entitlement, Albuquerque operates a component 
for teenage parents and an Occupational and Career Training Program. The 
teenage parent component is directly linked with the New Futures School, 
an alternative educational program and facility operated by the school 
district, which ^xlows teenage parents to continue their educational pur- 
suits by offering basic courses in education, family living and pre^ and 
post-natal care. 

The Occupational and Career Training Program is a course taught by 
the Entitlement counselors that each Entitlement youth is required to 
attend. This is a one-hour, weekly class that covers such topics as world- 
of-work orif rntation , basic information on career planning, and general 
labor market inf oormation . The youths receive academic credit for satis- 
factory participation in this class and satisfactory job performance. A 
combination of 180 hours of work and class hours earns one school credit 
per semester toward graduation. At the end of the school year in June 1979, 
some 102 Entitlement youths that graduated from high school received any- 
v;here from one-half to three and one-half academic credits for their partic- 
ipation in Entitlement. Many of these graduates would not have had suf- 
ficient credits for graduation without the Entitlement program and these 
credits . 

The start-up of Entitlement in Albuquerque in spring 1978 essentially 
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was a smooth one despite a few minor problems. The school semester had 
already started, and rearreinging student schedules for early release of 
students from school in time to reach worksites each day caused a small delay 
in assigning youths to worksites. Also, some worksites that had been de- 
veloped earlier had lost interest in Entitlement. As Entitlement operations 
moved into the summer, these problems had been successfully resolved, allow- 
ing Albuquerque to meet its originally planned enrollment goal of 443. 

In the fall of 1978, Albuquerque added two Entitlement counselors to 
the four already on staff to reduce the average counseling case load and 
improve the amount and quality of time counselors spent with individual 
Entitlement participants. Because of the city's poor mass transit system, 
the Entitlement participants assigned to v/ork at the air force base were 
experiencing a major problem getting to and from the worksite. In January 
1979, therefore, the program also added a transportation component which 
provided direct bus service between the high school and the air force base. 

A change in OCETA directors during the summer of 1978 and a change in 
Entitlement coordinators that fall did not appear to have an adverse impact 
on Entitlement. With the exception of opening a part-time satellite office 
at tne high school in February, there has been no change in the outreach 
and recruitment techniques used by Albuquerque. These techniques continue 
to be focused at the high school, which has provided significant numbers of 
participants. Job assignments have continued to be made within a day or two 
after eligibility determination but can take two weeks if a job has to be 
developed to address a special need of the youths. Overall, the available 
jobs are keeping up with the current pace of enrollments, and major job 
development on the part of the Entitlement staff is not necessary. 
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An enrichment proposal has been approved for implementation in Albuquer 
que. It entails a dual focus, career exploration using the COATS system 
and various social services made available to individual youths by a social 
v/orker. The former component got underway in July 1979; the latter is slate 
to beCjin fall 1980. 

The transition from part-time to full-time work xn the summer of 1979 
occurred with nc significant loss of worksites, due to a decision by most 
Entitlement youths to remain working at the same worksiues they had had dur- 
ing the school year, as well as a continuing surplus of v^^orksites and job 
slots. Summer work activities ended on August 3; youth returned to work 
for the fall on September 5. ActiT^e enrollmekits at the end of summer 1979 
were somewhat low, with 266 active participants compared with a planned 
level of 292, as a result of a higher turnover of youths than expected dur- 
ing the summer. Two changes occurred at this time: first, the original 
Entitlement coordinator came back to his old position; and second, the 
official school day was extended to 3:00 p.m. Neither of these changes 
appears to have had an adverse impact on Entitlement. The coordinator was 
already familiar with the program, and the class change was at the beginning 
of a semester, which made it easier to obtain early release for students 
without having to reshuffle classes. 

Albuquerque was one of the four Tier II sites selected for an in- 
depth visit by the General Accounting Office (GAO) . 

Entitlement operations overall in Albuquerque continue witho\it any 
major problems: The staff is seeking better refinement of its efforts; 
reverif ication of eligibility has been an ongoing process oc ^rring every 
six months; budget expenditures have been close to plan, w"^ ch the managemen- 
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to-participant ratio continually being on target. 

Berkeley^ California 

The Berkeley Entitlement program serves the entire city and is jointly 
operated by the city's Youth Employment Service (YES) and a special com- 
ponent of j Be-keley Unified School District (BUSD) . Berkeley's Office 
of Employment and Community Programs (OECP) , their CETA Administration, pro- 
vides coordination and monitoring, MIS and fiscal services to the program. 
The major innovation is this "side-by-side" program implementation, with 
counselors from the BUSD and YES components working together with each youth 
on orientation, job placement and the monitoring and enforcement of program 
educational, attendance and work performance standards. The State Employment 
Development Department does intake and verification at the program's head- 
quarters and VISTA College provides GED and counseling for the older out- 
of-school youths. Both of these subcontractors have worked previously with 
OECP. 

Orxginally and erroneously based on 70 percent of the lower living 
standard, Berkeley had estimated the rate of participation to be 500 in- 
school ai.d 300 out-of -pchool youths. Gearing the program to the correct 
0MB eligibility criterion for a family in poverty, they had enrolled 503 
in-school youths and 12 out-of-school youths by September 1978. By August 
1979 there were 1,013 youths ever enrolled, only about three percent of 
whom were former dropouts. A^ that time there were about 560 youths actively 
participating in the program. 

Proposition 13, passed early in June 1978, caused a major staff shift 
at OECP. Job insecurity and general confusion led to a slowdown in all 
phases of early program operaticnr This also led to poor internal coordi- 



nation within OECP and between OECP and the program components. Internal 
management systems had not been strong at OECP, and the shrinking staff 
had too much to do. Data collection and reporting got off on the wrong foot 
and has remained highly problematic ever since. Public sector jobs were 
cut as a result of Proposition 13 ^ and OECP has never emerged from its 
crisis-management to free staff for the development of a private sector plan. 
The VISTA component was not begun until fall 1978 and has also had problems, 
which by fall 1979 were serious enough — especially in the areas of low en- 
rollment levels and coordination with the rest of the project — to merit 
possible termination of the VISTA contract. In February 1979, a new Director 
of the Youth Employment Services was hired to co-manage the program, and he 
has tightened up all operational aspects . 

Recruitment overall has been easy, given the intermarriage of BUSD and 
YES in running the program. Out-of -school youths have been much more diffi- 
cult to locate. The city's Young Adult Projects have helped in this area, 
but the level of dropout enrollment will probably not increase substantially. 

Job development has generally kept on an even par with enrollment since 
startup. The program had initially developed some high quality private . 
sector jobs, but these were discontinued when the program could not develop 
an adequate and timely plan to reduce the subsidy. Ultimately such a plan 
was approved by MDRC/DOL, but the program has never moved back into private 
sector job development because of the difficulty in obtaining the necessary 
OECP and city support. Job placement time has been reduced from six to 
about four weeks after enrollment. Youths spend this time going through a 
formal series of reading and career assessments and orientation workshops 
and are paid for their participation. 
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The BUSD component of the program settled into place by fall 1978, 
monito*-ing eind enforcing standards and counseling almost all the enrollees, 
with the exception of some 100 youths not enrolled in a BUSD school. By 
the Slammer of 1979, school portfolios were developed on each of these non- 
BUSD youths and arrangements were at last made to obtain their grades 
regularly for the next year of the program. Side-by-side counseling, where 
a BUSD and a YES counselor co-counseled and evaluated each youth on his 
school cind work performance, was another program innovation which was 
altered somewhat in 1979. Originally intended to be done every six weeks, 
it soon became too time consxoming and haphazard. Now each youth has a 
side-by-side session at the end of each semester, and only those youths on 
academic probation receive them more frequently. 

The BUSD component upgraded their educational services when it slowly 
b^civino. clear that perhaps one-third of the youths were regularly below the 
prv>rraixi's performance standard. These services were further expanded into 
two enrichment packages, approved August 1979. One proposal will provide 
funds to expand the BUSD remedial education and career counseling services 
and also enable the VISTA College component to provide career education for 
its enrollees. The second proposal will entail subcontracting with the 
East Bay Skills Center for vocational skills training for these youths. It 
is hoped that these enrichment activities, coupled with the intensive focus 
on remedial and motivational counseling of the regular program, will have a 
positive impact on school performance. 

Reverif ication was started slowly and late and several staff changes 
at EDD confused and delayed the process even further. Ultimately a group 
of some 340 youths were rtverified before being permitted to go to work full 
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time in the summer, and about a quarter of them were found ineligible- To 
avoid another, similar fiasco, the process has now been taken up jointly by 
EDD and YES, who identify and verify youths on an ongoing monthly basis - 

Berkeley's contract extension of $4.5 million calls for the project to 
maintain a 55 percent participant cost ratio, which it had no problem doing 
for the first two quarters of 1979. Its enrollment levels remained almost 
on target through August, with a net on board figure of 575 against a goal 
of 600. However, the number of youths paid began to fall below projections 
as early as April, with 450 paid against a goal of 520, a 15 percent drop. 
This figure declined substantially over the simmer to an average level of 
365 youths paid against a goal of 500, a drop of 27 percent. The project 
may not comply with the ratio for the summer, but this is not yet certain 
because of the most serious, ongoing problem of data collection. Berkeley has 
been involved in data cleanup activities for almost a year. 

Berkeley's task for the next year will be to boost and maintain their 
active level of youths, implement their enrichments, tighten up the use of 
their innovative side-by-side counseling sessions, clean up their data, 
and then refine and tighten up the various details of their operation to 
more fully conform with their plans. 

Dayton , Ohio 

The Entitlement area in Dayton consists of one census tract from a pre- 
dominantly black residential area. Although the majority of participants 
attend a high school located just outside the Entitlement zone, enrollees 
can and do attend any of a dozen public or private high schools in the city. 

The Entitlement grant was first awarded to the Miami Valley Manpower 
Consortium. In October 1978 the program was transferred to the city of 
Dayton, which had become an independent prime sponsor. Throughout the life 



of the project, the managing agent has been the Dayton School Board. Manage- 
ment of the OJT component, the program's innovation, was subcontracted to 
the Dayton Urban League until June 30, 1979. At that time, OJT responsi- 
bilities were assumed by the School Board pending designation by the city 
of a new OJT slot developer for 1980. 

Although it originally projected serving 140 youths, in late 1978 the 
city revised its projected slot level downward to 87 youths. Low enroll- 
ment has been a continuing problem, causing management costs to run dispro- 
portionately high. Although it was anticipated that 20 OJT slots could be 
filled quickly after project implementation, seven has been the msiximum 
n\amber filled at any one time. 

The first enrollments occurred in late April 1978* Subsequent enroll- 
ments came slowly, smd the pool of public sector jobs developed in 1977 
outnumbered participants by five to one. 

The OJT component was slow to produce results. A key problem related 
both to the overall low enrollment level cuid to the criteria used to select 
OJT candidates. Only seniors in good school standing were allowed to partic- 
ipate. The Urban League initially approached OJT placement by developing 
a pool of OJT positions and then filling them with interested and qualified 
participsmts . The small number of candidates necessitated a reversal of 
this matching process so that OJT positions were developed after participant 
interests were determined. The first OJT placements were made in late 
August 1978. 

Recruitment efforts have been intermittently intensive, but with dis- 
appointing results. By the end of 1978, the Entitlement area had been 
canvassed several times, using School Board rosters of 15- to 19-year-olds. 
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living in the Entitlement area. In the spring of 1979, recruitment focused 
on the 15 year-olds, who were contacted a month prior to their 16th birthday 
to encourage their application to Entitlement. Some door-to-door recruit- 
ment, "bring-a-f riend" recruitment efforts by participants, and public media 
announcements have been utilized, but with minirral succers. The project 
reached its highest active enrollment level, 49 youths, in May 1979. Most 
of these youths had been attending school prior to enrolling in Entitlement, 

The continuing low enrollment levels have minimized job development 
needs. Public sector development has not been problematic; private sector 
job development efforts have been ongoing, but with limited results. In 
early 1979, a decision was made to give all seniors an opportunity to work 
in OJT positions. By the end of the school year, all seniors had worked 
in OJT positions for at least a portion of their Entitlement experience, 
but only two accepted permanent job offers. A few youths found other jobs 
or enrolled in college. Many did not perform well enough in the private 
sector to be offered permanent jobs. 

School attendance and academic performance vere monitored and enforced 
more closely in 1979. As the project passed the second major school marking 
period since program inception, participants were expected to have had 
sufficient time to demonstrate their seriousness about school performance. 
A system of warning notices and probationary periods was implemented to en- 
force attendance and performance rules. Another significant accomplishment 
was the approval by the School Board of the award of academic credit for 
Entitlement work experience. All youths are eligible to earn one-quarter 
credit for each 40 hours of work experience and to apply up to two credits 
toward the 19 needed for graduation. 
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The OJT component never reached its projected size, primarily because 
of the extent of underenrollment at Dayton generally. For summer 1979 OJT 
participation was limited to three August graduates. In early September 
three youths were placed in new OJT positions developed by the School Board; 
shortly thereafter the Miami Valley Alliance of Businessmen was awarded a 
subcontract for private sector job development. 

At the end of the summer, active enrollment stood at 26. Participant- 
to-management cost ratios remained widely off target, and the project admin- 
istrators were vraiting anxiously for permission to expand the Entitlement 
area to an entire school district. Locally, such an expansion was believed 
to be the only solution to the enrollment and management: cost problems and 
to be at least part of the solution to historic OJT problems. The Dayton 
program was selected by GAO for ain in-depth field visit. 

Hillsborough County ./Nashua, New Hampshire 

The Entitlement project in Hillsborough County was set-up to operate 
within the city limits of Nashua / a small, southern New Hairipshire city. The 
original projections called for an enrollment of 329 participants; late in 
1978, this figure was revised downward to 132. All of the eligible pool 
was scheduled to be drawn from a single high school; no appreciable minority 
representation was anticipated, given the nearly all Vv'.ite character of the 
area's population. 

The administration of Entitlement is u .der the aegis of the Southern 
New Hampshire Services, Inc (SNHS) . While fiscal and payroll are handled 
from the SNHS offices in Goffsto'vm, 30 miles away, the actual, day-to-day 
implementation of Entitlement rests with a staff out-stationed in Nashua. 

The last year has resulted in some significant revisions in the struc- 
ture of the program. Though there is a relatively high level of private, 
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for profit involvement in the project, the relationship between the Chamber 
of Commerce and SNHS has been quite strained. 

This dispute was partially resolved during the siammer; a new perfor- 
mance-based contract was signed between the Chamber and SNHS- Its provisions 
stipulated adherence to a fixed schedule for job matching and assignment. 
While conflicts concerning job development and placement were allayed, 
what remained a point of contention was the scope of the Entitlement coun- 
selor's role. The absolute prohibition against staff from Entitlement 
communicating with private sector employers haa been insisted upon by the 
Chamber; the renegotiated contract left this ban intact. Only representa- 
tives from the Chamber are permitted to approach employers, even after the 
assignment of enrollees. This limitation on the ability of counselors to 
intervene directly in job-related problems — as long as the site was i*. the 
private sector — created a dual system. Entitlement staff felt constrained 
from recommending private sector assignment for any youth v/ho might be in 
need of intensive support; if, however, that youth were assigned to a site 
in the public sector, then free access was available to the counselor. 

Beyond working to maintain an often delicate collaborative relation 
with the Chamber, the Entitlement program, generally well run, has been 
struggling to increase its level of participation. Despite vigorous re- 
cruitment efforts, the niimber of youths on active status has stabilized at 
90 to 100; a significantly lower figure — 60 to 70 — represented those youths 
actually receiving a regular weekly paycheck. The short-fall in prciected 
participation led SNHS to submit a request for an expansion of the geographic 
boundaries of Entitlement, Five additional school districts, all contigu- 
ous to Nashua, were proposed as the area of enlargement; as the summer drew 
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to a close, the request had been granted, and preparations were underway to 
identify eligible youths within the new high schools. 

As another approach to building enrollment in 1979, SNHS began to re- 
spond to the lack of adequate transportation for Entitlement youths. Work- 
sites were spread out in diverse and often outlying points in the Nashua 
area; public bus service is all but nonexistent — a deficit which consti- 
tutes a serious barrier to employment. Recognizing this need and its im- 
pact on making the program a feasible option for some youths who had been 
physically isol^^ted from jobs, a van was secured through enrichment fund- 
ing. Operating from early in the morning to eight o'clock at night, it 
began to Ccirry between 15 and 20 Entitlement participants each day. 

The Entitlement program also set up a range of special activities 
designed to enhance the self-esteem of the participants using enrichment 
f voids. A weight-reduction cl^ss was established, and a modified Outward 
Bound experience was offered to youths during the summer. These innova- 
tive approaches were based on the theory that increasing an enrollee's 
sense of competence and self-esteem would carry over into improved job 
performance; pre- and post-testing were built into these enrichments in 
order to measure impact. 

Though the Entitlement program in Hillsborough did not target drop- 
outs as a special focus of implementation, the degree of involvement of 
previously out-of-school youths has been unusually high {about 15 percent 
of overall enrollment levels) . 

Hillsborough's Entitlement program has successfully put into practice 
a subsidy reduction plan; eight youths are now working in jobs where the 
employer reimburses SNHS. Reverif ication has been handled smoothly, too; 
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all youths are individually tracked and their eligibility reverified after 
a year's participation. Overall, the program has carefully attended to pro- 
cedural guidelines laid down by DOL/MDRC. The Hillsborough program was 
selected by GAO for an in-depth field visit. 

Monterey County, California 

The Monterey County CETA prime sponsor administers a Tier II Entitle- 
ment grant for a projected 193 participants. The Monterey County Youth 
Corps, a division of the Monterey Office of Education and program delivery 
agent for youth programs, is the program' i managing agent. The Gonzalez 
High School District defines the geographic area for this project ^ which 
sncompasses the three townships of Soledad., Gonzalez and Chualar. The 
special feature proposed by Monterey CETA was to enhance the possibility of 
migrant youths breaJking the "migrant cycle" by better access to equal 
educational opportunities and with monetary support through employment. 
The projected 193 participants were divided between 159 in-school and 34 
out-of-school youths. Project administration is housed in Gonzalez High 
School and directed by a Project Supervisor, who reports directly to the 
Youth Corps Project Director. 

This project has run quite smoothly from the outset, and the issues 
that have arisen have not been caused by internal problems. As of August 
1979, Monterey had enrolled a total of 283 youths with the net on-board 
figure averaging about 140 participants, about 80 percent of whom are paid 
every week. The enrollment levels of out-of-school youths and migrant 
youths have never met initial projections, and initial plans to offer 
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these youths GED classes were cancelled due to Proposition 13. However, 
a $60,000 enrichment grant awarded to the program in the summer of 1979 
will help fund a Continuation School for 25 returning dropouts in YIEPP 
and 25 other youths. It is expected that the availability of an alter- 
native to the traditional school and its schedule will increase the enroll- 
ment of such youths. The Continuation School will be located at Gonzalez 
High School and vill be mc /ed to it.s own quarters in Soledad early .i 1980 = 

In 1978, Proposition 13 created a shortage of worksites in the public 
sector for all of Monterey C£TA. As a result, the Entitlement program agreed 
to place displaced and new participants in private sector worksites, thereby 
freeing remaining public sector worksites for other CETA programs that 
could not utilize the private sector. As of August 1979, Monterey had 
placed close to 70 percent of its participants on private , for-profit worksites. 
Monterey's plan for the reduction of subsidy includes provisions to reduce 
the subsidy every six months as each youth becomes more employable, and, 
simultaneously, to have the employer contribute some additional money to 
bring the youth's hourly salary up to a par with the entry level wags for 
the job when he or she is eligible for transition. Although the program 
feared that many private s actor employers might drop out if required to 
pay a youth's wages, this has not been the case. The mechanism for the 
rrocess works smoothly and many of the employers have hired the youths 
assigned to them after they graduate. 

The monitoring and enforcement of schooJ. performance stemdards has 
continued to be thorough and methodical due to both the Icjation of the 
program's office on the high school campus and the straightforward manner 
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of the program supervisor. Youths are monitorod biweekly and evaluated 
iFonthly, and they understand the rules and their responsibilities. Youths 
who do not meet these standards in a given month generally get their work 
hours reduced or are temporarily suspended from the job. The worksites 
themselves arii regularly monitored by the program staff, and a log is 
kept of such vitrits and any actions that result. Corrective action may 
include not refilling vacant slots at a poor worksite, or it may require 
the visit of the program supervisor to discuss further corrective action 
with the employer- However, since almost eveiy job has been developed by 
the program supervisor to fit the needs of particular youths, most job 
matches are a good fiL end continue to provide good work experiences 
for the youths. 

The size of zhe program and the methodical approach of its supervisor 
make most of the regular and periodic program f> mictions run smoothly. Re- 
verification, for example, was conducted on schedule and according to 
plan. It is now conducted on an ongoing basis, and there have been no 
problems to date. 

In July 1979 M02;^,erey was offered the possibility of expanding their 
Entitlement area. Approval was given to add Alisal High School district, 
which is -rontiguous with the present area and centered in the city of Salin 
tr> the current Entitlement area. This expansion will have a considerable 
impact upon the program; the net-on^ "^oard level of participants is now 
scheduled to double and reach a maxirnxjir. of 336. 

The next year w.Lll see the project implementing their alternotive 
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educational enrichment program, which may improve the enrollment of dropouts 
into Entitlement. The expansion will demand close scrutiny and careful 
administration, for while this program has functioned creatively and effec- 
tively for 140-odd youths, doubling its enrollment and increasing the <iize 
of the rural area it serves will bring new pressures and challenges to 
bear on the program's management. 

New York , New York 

The Tier II New York Entitl€::aent program is located primarily in the 
Crown Heights section of Brooklyn but also includes an adjacent portion of 
the Brownsville area. The program projected enrolling approximately 400 
youths. The Entitlement area encompasses numerous small businesses in 
need of subsidized labor and several large hospital complexes and is near 
the downtown section of BrooMyn.. which has c< large shopping area. 

The Department of Employment (DOE) acts as the manager for the Entitle- 
ment prograT^. r JE administers several youth and young adult programs in 
New Yori with a total budget of over $100 million a year. Management 
of the En\:itlenent program is through a special unit of twelve staffs 
responsible for the day-to-day administration and supervision of the pro- 
ject. Trifi project director reports directly to an Assistant Commissioner 
in charge of CETA TiLle III Youth Employment Programs. Experienced DOE 
staff, previously involved with the SPEDY summe;. program in Brooklyn, 
set up the structure for Entitlement. It was decided th^it the project 
director and staff would be ret^pcnaible for the management and operational 
component of thv* Entitlement program^ All fiscal matters would be hauidled 
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by the central fiscal staff of DOE. During the early stages of tie Entitle- 
ment program, there were two hurdles that the program had to overcome: (1) 
acquiring permanent office space, and (2) acquiring additional staff to 
properly man the Entitlement program under a DOE hiring freeze. The pro- 
gram started recruitment and enrollment, using temporary facilities at 
Wingate High School and St, Matthew's Church in Brooklyn, and later trans- 
ferred these activities to their permanent location* With the help of 16 
volunteers that worked from February until May with only the promise of a 
job when DOE lifted its hiring freeze, the Entitlement program got off the 
ground. 

The New York Entitl.ement program has always met or been near its planned 
enrollment levels. During the planning phase of the Entitlement program 
it was felt that the bulk of the students would come from Wingate High School, 
which is located in the Entitlement area. Once recruitment began, it was 
discovered that the majority of the Entitlement youths attended other public 
and private schools scc^ctered tb^-oughout Brooklyn, the Bronx, Queens, 
Manhattan and Long IsianC. Recruitment efforts for out-of-school youths 
were not very active, cmd enrollment of this group has been very low. 

Private sector involvement is a special feature of the New York City 
program. The 1.00 percent suJDsidy opened the door for the job development 
unit to seek jobs in private, for-profit establishments in Brooklyn and 
xover Manhattan. The job development staff have been successful ixi 
securing a nximber of single or double plcicements ^ith small, ser^-.lce oriented 
'mom and pop" businesses. During the student's job matching phase of 
enrollment I each youth is givcm at least one alternative to choose from*. 
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The job matching phase has vrorked smoothly, and New York City has not had 
a seriously high number of enrollees in pending or hold categories. 

The Board of Education has been very enthusiastic and responsive to 
the idea of linking education and employment programs. The Chancellor 
has expressed his interest and commitment to this linkage, and this has 
oj-^ened doors at the local level. The Board of Edu atipn committed some 
funds to support staffing the program. The project has also established 
helpful links at the • local school level which have facilitated obtaining 
school attendance and performcince information on participants. 

The Peer Homework Helper program, a special adaptation for the 1978- 
19V9 school year, was developed by the Entitlement staff for youths who 
need tutorial help in their course v;ork. The program is also a worksite 
for the youths who facilitate the sessions. The response was enthusiastic, 
and the Entitlement program decided to expand the idea through the use of 
their enrichment allotment. 

Initial efforts to establish a workable system and internal controls 
for the reverification process delayed reverif ication considerably. However, 
after a training session conducted by MDiRC, the p.voce^s should improve. 

To date, New York City has not submitted a subsidy reduction plan for 
its private sector worksites. The worksites have been notified that the 
sxibsidy level will be reduced from 100 to either 50 or 75 percent, based upon 
a worksite evaluation conducted by the Entitlement program staff. A major 
obstacle in development of the plan has boen the difficulties encovintered 
by the DOE fiscal staff in devising an acceptable system for collecting the 
subsidy from the employer, which will enable the monies to be diverted 
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directly to Entitlement. 

The $87,500 HEW grant for the Infant Care Center was terminated in 
August 1979 because of the slow implementation process and after a program 
review. However, DOE met with HEW officials and negotiated a one month, no 
cost extension with future considerations pending another program review. 

New York's proposed enrichment plan is a series of comprehensive student 
services designed to enhance a participant's Entitlement experience • The 
proposal called for an expanded remedial education prograir. with emphasis 
on English as a second language. In-house testing to assess a youth's 
academic capabilities is built into the remedial education portion of the 
enrichment, along with the availability of social and psychological coun- • 
seling. A Career Development Specialist rounds out the Student Services 
component by providing academic and vocational information. Additional ser- 
vices include field trips to local colleges and universities for all inter- 
ested students. New York's enrichment allocation is $165,000. 

Philadelphia , Pennsylvania 

The Entitlement area is located in School District Four in North 
Philadelphia, a community that is made up almost entirely of black residents. 
While there is some lower middle-class housing, the area is primarily made 
up of public housing units, unrenovated private housing, factories and two 
miles of railroad track. The area is only half residential, and the public 
housing units have remained 40 percent empty since the program's beginning. 

The original program plans projected an eventual total enrollment of 292, 
but the projections were reduced in late 1978. The actual enrollment to date 
has been between 140 and 150. The special program features are partici- 
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pation in local unions and substantial private^sector involvement. 

The Philadelphia Entitlesnent program is operated under the auspices 
of the city's Area Manpower Planning Council (AMPC) , as are the rest of 
the metropolitan CETA programs. The prime sponsor contracts out Entitlement 
and all but one of its other programs. Although AMPC remains active through 
general program oversight and monitoring, the Phixadelphia School Dis- 
trict is the managing agent. The Council for Revitalization for Employment 
and Industi^' in Philadelphia has a siabccntract to perform job development 
and job-related counseling and to act as an employer liaison. 

The school district r^lso manages the Philadelphia YETP program, which 
is housed in the same building as Entitlement. Since AMPC depends so 
heavily on contractors and the district already operates similar school/ 
work programs, the district was considered to be a logical choice to manage 
Entitlement. However, the program management has not been as effective as 
it could be; so this structure has been reviewed, and some changes in 
management structure have been recommended, 

The prime sponsor's relationship with the Council for Revitalization 
for Employment and Industry in Philadelphia is a newer linkage, but the 
Council now has obtained a second, direct contract from AIIPC. VJhile the 
Council operates its own service programs, it has had no previous manpower 
contracts. Entitlement also marks the first time the school district and 
the Council have worked together. 

The delayed start--up caused the school district to try to enroll large 
numbers of students in the quickest manner possible. The result is that the 
overwhelming majority of participants are in-school youths- Later efforts 
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to recruit out-of -school youths have yielded little success. Recruitment 
methods that have since been used include a van and bullhorn, pamphlets, 
radio annoui cement and door-to-door canvassing. According to program staff, 
out-of-school youths seem to be dissuaded by the limited amount of wor':ing 
hours available through the program, since many are financially independent. 

Job development and matching are handled by the Council- After an 
informal assessment is made, a youth is matched with a job from the job bank. 
Interest as well as skill is a factor during placement but is not always 
the determining factor. The process is relatively efficient; the backlog of 
unplaced participants is usually small- Originally, the local unions were 
concerned that Entitlement youths would displace adult '.vorkers, but most of 
those fears have been allayed - 

Since rhe school district is the managing agent, some concessions 
have been more easily obtained than might otherwise have been the case. 
Staff members have regular access to school records, meeting rooms and 
facilities. They receive weekly attendance reports from the school, 
which 75 percent of enrollees attend, and at least monthly reports from 
other schools. Early dismissal and academic credit for work, however, have 
nr.t been easy to negotiate with the school district and remain a problem 
for the program. 

High managenent costs were reduced somewhat by eliminating positions 
at the school district, and Council but sill remain a problem. Management 
problems plagued the program through the summer as the Council decided first 
to withdraw from Entitlement and than to stay on when expansion became possible. 
Relations between the school district and Council remained strained, with 
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little cooperation and limited coiranunication between staff at the two offices. 
A management study recommended co location of both staffs which will occur 
and may help program operations somewhat. 

A subsidy reduction plan was finally put in place last spring but has 
not been fully implemented because of management problems. Assessments of 
worksites have been completed by monitors from the Council as part of the plan; 
however the Council has been waiting for AMPC and the school district to 
initiate the rating process for actual reductions, and the whole process 
was left on hold during the confusion over the Council's future involvement 
in the program. 

As one of the four Tier II sites selected, Philadelphia received an 
in-depth field visit from GAG staff. 

Philadelphia's first enrichment proposal was approved in July for "peer 
enrichment" sessions, involving parents, staff, employers, in addition to 
participants. Implementation of the small group sessions, designed to 
address school, v;ork, social and psychological concerns of participants, 
was delayed until August, with actual sessions not beginning until after 
school began in September. A second enrichment proposal was also s\abmitted 
and approved in August for training for youths in clerical positions to 
upgrade their skills. A September start-up has been scheduled. 

Steuben County, New York 

The Entitlement area in Steuben County comprises seven contiguous 
school districts in the southern, most rural portion of the county, chosen 
for the project because the county's other manpower program had not tradi-- 
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tionally served the area* Because job opportunities in the area were believed 
to be limited and because the program was to be "innovative," worksites 
were developed for the project that would provide interesting opportunities 
not usually available to youths in the area. Theater, art and forestry 
sites provide jobs for most youths, supplemented with additional work 
experience jobs in public agencies. 

Steuben County CETA administers the Entitlement project from an out- 
stationed Entitlement office in Addison, New York. This office is responsible 
for recruitment and enrollment, job development and some counseling. Sub- 
contracted functions include verification, done by the New York State 
Employment Seirvice , and payroll, done by SCEOP, a local Community Action 
Program (CAP) agency. Alternative education is provided under subcontract 
to a state agency (BOCES) , and coixnseling is done by Rural Farm Workers, Inc., 
with staff housed at the Addison Entitlement office. Corning Community 
College sponsors the theater worksites, and the New York State Depart- 
ment of Environmental Conservation sponsors the forestry worksites • All 
Subcontracts are coordinated and monitored by the Entitlement coordinator 
in Addison and the CETA administrator, and all of the agencies have been 
utilized in the past for other CETA progrd 

The program got off to a slow start with only the "sociodrama" work- 
site operating during the first part-time component. This worksite was 
unpopular with both the youths and the conservative ccTOiunity. Although it 
was discontinued in the summer of 1978, its negative effects lingered for some 
time. Theater, forestry and art worksites were added in different parts 
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of the Entitlement area, which offered participants a greater choice and 
eased somewhat the problem of transportation between home, school and the 
job. Approximately 25 jobs were developed in the area's schools and public 
agencies, and these are the only program jobs which are not run and super- 
vised by full-time Entitlement staff. While there have been enough jobs 
for all the participants, scheduling enough hours has been a problem 
at some public agencies because of school schedules, work hours and trans- 
portation. The enrichment grant for the program will provide vans that 
should help scheduling and transportation problems by providing youths 
with access to more job sites. 

Enrollment has always been somewhat below planned levels, in spite of 
fairly good recruitment ef f orLw . Enrollment levels dropped after graduation 
in June 1979 to approximately 100 to 110 youths and have not risen signifi- 
cantly in spite of a fairly good working knowledge of the area's youths by 
counselors and school contacts. Out-of-school youths enrollment continues 
to be fairly high, with an average of about 15 youths in GED classes. GED 
classes are held in two locations in the Entitlement area. No alternative 
education programs were available in the area prior to Entitlement. 

Although relations with the seven participating school districts have 
not always been good, currently all but one school district are cooperating 
willingly with the program and recognize its impact on the local communities. 
School reporting has not been a problem except at one school, and that problem 
seems to have been worked out. Counselors visit schools regularly and ara 
usually sware of problems before formal reports are issued. 

Counseling continues to be an important segment of the program. 
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Because the Entitlement office also serves as a worksite for many youths, 
couuse-.crs have frequent contact with participants. Other worksites are 
visited several times a week. Sp:icial sessions on career opportunities, 
financial aid, planned parenthood and other topics are also held frequently 
to acq. .-'.nt youths with available opportiinities . 

Although internal management problems have at times disrupted the 
program and staff turnover has created son^ problems — especially hiring 
replacements for theater supervisors — Steuben's program continues to operate 
fairly well. The forestry site ^^^as closed for the school year because enroll- 
ments last year were too low. given that in-school youths could not partici- 
pate when darkness fell at 4:30. Three theater sites, however^ are working 
out very well, provl:ling benefits to the youths as well as the community. 
Jobs with town and school agencies are also recognised as useful community 
benefits, bringing acceptance of the program in many areas. 

Syracuse, New York 

Entitlement in the city of Syracuse is administered through the Office 
of Federal and State Aid Coordinat ion (OFSAC) , an umbrella agency charged with 
the administration of federal and state revenues received by the city. OFSAC 
is divided into tour divisions, each of wblcli has assxomed a role in Entitlement 
program implementation: the planning unit, the fiscal grants management unit, 
the operations unit, and the office of program evaluation. It is through 
this centralized structure that the Entitlement program is managed, imple- 
mented and monitored. There are no managing agrnts or major subcontractors, 
Dut there does exist a very close cooperative relationship with the Syracuse 
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Public School system. Entitlement provides an expanded youth employment 
program, operating through the existing youth employment delivery structure. 
The program's special featxires incl. ie services to teenage parents and 
juvenile offenders. A major emphasis is placed on the development of 
worksites in the private, for-profit sector. 

Syracuse is one of the two Tier II sites (Berkeley being the other) 
whose Entitlement area is the entire city. The Entitlement area ar^d school 
district lines are coterminous with the Syracuse city limits. Original 
program projections indicated that at its peak size about 1,051 youths 
would be enrolled. 

Syracuse's first year of operations was successful and relatively 
uneventful in terms of major programmatic problems. At the end of 1978, 
the program was operating smoothly, having cumulatively enrolled more than 
1,000 youths in the program. The prime sponsor had developed at least 500 
jobs in the private sector, and all other program innovations were opera- 
tional and in place. In January 1979, the position of Syracuse Employment 
and Training Agency (SETA) director was created, thereby prompting some 
minor reorganization within the prime sponsor. This move combined adult 
programs \ander SETA and youth programs, operated by Syracuse Youth 
Services (SYS), under one central authority. 

In order to maintain its Entitlement enrollment level, OFSAC devised 
a prescreening/recruitment device in the form of a postcard. The two-part 
cards were handed out in schools ^ CBOs and other locations frequented by 
nrogram-eligible youths. One portion of the card explained Entitlement 
cind provided information on working hours and wages. The other portion was 
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self -addressed and postage paid. Youths filled in their name, address, phone, 
grade, etc., and mailed it back to SYS staff who recruited them later. 
Distribution of the postcard hand-outs which I^egan in mid-November of 
1978 appeared to have the desired effect, as there was an increase in en- 
rollments in Syracuse during the first month of postcari usage. 

Syrac^ase's efforts to attract out-of-school youths, however, were not 
as successful. In addition to the regular problems of low pay and part- 
time hours, Syracuse was competing with another, apparently more 
attractive, large-scale employment program for out-of -school youths funded by 
ACTION, and serving 16 to 21 year-old youths in Syracuse and Onondaga County. 
The ACTION program had no income guidelines for eligibility, no school require- 
ment, and also guaranteed youths a piablic sector job with a $78.00 per week 
stipend. However, participants in the ACTION program are terminated after 
one year of service, and approximately 150 of these terminees were picked 
up and enrolled in Entitlement at the end of August 1979. In addition to 
school district program for returning school dropouts, GED center, Adult 
Basic Education Centers (ABE) , Educational Opportunity Centers and Young 
Mothers' Educational Development programs exist to seirve this population. 

The Syracuse prime sponsor staff affected a major breakthrough with 
the local school system by negotiating an agreement which provided for 
giving academic credit for Entitlement work experience. Students are 
awarded one-half credit for working 150 hours and are eligible to receive 
a maximum of two credits under the arrangement. Relations with the local 
school system have always been good. SYS counselors are provided with 
office space, desks and telephones by the school district. SYS counselors 
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have also established good relationships with guidance couiiselors and 
teachers within the schools. 

School standards require a youth to pass 80 percent of his subjects and 
be in attendance 80 percent of the time to maintain eligibility. Although 
enforcement has not been a problem, school-initiated suspensions have. Sus- 
pension in Syracuse usually means expulsion, and Entitlement counselors are 
put in advocacy positions to get kids reinstated. In most cases, the 
counselors are successful, frequently getting youths transferred to another 
school. The Syracuse reverif ication process functioned smoothly and effectively. 

Generally speaking, Syracuse has managed to stay on top of its job 
development needs. There is a high degree of availability of both public 
and private sector jobs in Syracuse, although most of the best worksites are 
very saturated. There have, however, been some problems of delay in the 
Syracuse job-matching or assignment process. This has been attribul:ed to the 
prime sponsor's rather rigid eligibility checking and a special emp-oytir 
interview process for youths assigned to private sector worksites (which 
represent about 25 percent of all worksites) . 

Initially, the prime sponsor feared that 50 to 60 percent of private 
sector employers would drop out because of the subsidy reduction. This 
has not occurred; to date, only five worksites have ceased p^irticipation 
in the program, and their departure has not been attributed to the wage- 
subsidy reduction plan. 

Worksite monitoring is a relatively tight process in Syracuse. Visits 
to worksites by Entitlement counselors are augmented by a separate staff to 
monitor worksites. The special monitors visit each worksite once every 
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three weeks, whereas counselors visit every two weeks when picking up time- 
sheets. Problems are reported to the SYS Youth Development specialist, who 
follows up with a letter to the cimployer (within five days) and attempts to 
resolv>3 the matter before it develops further- 
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This appendix provides additional detail regarding the assumptions 
and methods used to develop the fiscal year 1981 cost projections. As 
noted in the chapter, there are two basic elements to the projections: 
an estimate of the average annual cost per youth participating in the 
program, and an estimate of the number of youths who will participate. 
Each of these is treated in turn. 

Estimate of average annual cost per participant 

Since the fiscal year 1979 average annual cost was estimated ($1,631 
per youth), that figure was taken as a base for the fiscal year 1981 
estimate. The wage and non-wage components of the per youth cost were 
adjusted separately. Wages were increased by the legislated increase in 
the minimum wage between 1979 and 1980 (15.7 percent), and the non-wage 
part by a two year inflation estimate (20 percent). Based on current 
program experience (see Table 2-1), costs were increased by 2.5 percent 
to account for central program management and monitoring. Options (2), 
(3) and (4) include expansion of the program to new sites. Since new 
sites would incur start-up costs which are not reflected in the fiscal 
year 1979 adjusted figure (start-up costs were incurred prior to the 
beginning of fiscal year 1979), the per youth cost for such sites is 
further increased by 3 percent. This reflects the difference in cost 
between the start-up and fiscal year 1979 periods. The two fiscal year 
1981 per participant cost measures are, after these adjustments, $1,913 
per youth in continuing sites, and $1,970 per youth in new sites. 
Finally, the site operating costs are adjusted downward for an assumed 
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20 percent level of matching funds. Although matching funds were about 
22 percent of all monies spent on the program thus far, it was argued in 
Chapter 2 that this level would be unlikely to be continued in the 
future* The cost in Entitlement funds is therefore $1,578 per youth for 
continuing sites, and $1,625 for new sites. The formulas used for 
computing program costs for the four programs appear in Table 2-8, 

Estimates of number of participating youths 

Different procedures were required to estimate the number of partic- 
ipating youths for the four alternatives. For the first, the number of 
youths participating in fiscal year 1979 was used. Since program size 
changed very little from summer 1978 through summer 1979, it is plausible 
to assume that in the current 17 sites, participation has stabilized. 

The second alternative assumes that there are ten new Tier I and ten 
new Tier IT sites established. Since the exact location of these is not 
known, we assumed that their average sizes are 6,900 youths for the Tier 
I sites and 550 youths for the Tier II sites, These assumptions 
result in an estimate of 74,500 additional youths participating in the 20 
new sites. 

A more complex procedure was used to estimate participation for 
alternatives (3) and (4). It was necessary to first estimate the size of 
the eligible population for the entire United States, This calculation 
was performed by the Office of Youth Programs, Department of Labor, using 
the 1978 Current Population Survey data. As noted in the chapter, 

^ These figures applied to the current 17 sites produce an estimated 
participation level of 53,800, compared with an actual 53,972 youths. 
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separate population estimates were made for the Office of Management and 
Budget poverty standard and 70 percent of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
lower living standard* The eligible population is defined as persons 16 
to 19 years of age, not a high school graduate, and residing in a low- 
income household. The eligible population in designated poverty areas is 
obtained by multiplying the national eligible population estimate by 41.8 
percent, the percent of all low^income persons who live in those areas. ^ 
The final step in estimating the number of participating youths is 
to multiply the number of eligibles by 40.1 percent, the participation 
rate estimated for the four survey sites (Baltimore, Cincinnati, Denver 
and Mississippi) in the current demonstration. It should be noted that 
this figure may not be a good estimator of either continued or expanded 
demonstrations, although it is currently the best figure available. The 
limitations of this figure are that it is an average of only four sites, 
and it covers only the period through December 1978. In addition, there 
are other factors (discussed in Chapter 2), such as the presence of other 
youth programs in the community, which may affect participation rates. 



^ The 41.8 figure was calculated by the U.S. Bureau of the Census, and 
is based on the 1978 current population survey. 
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mySIS CF DAYS EIAPSED BEm ENEOLLlffiNT OP VOUIHS MD IKITIAL ASSIQJHENT TO JOB OR TRAINING 
IN '"bR WTITIMNT DEMCWSTRATION THEDUO! JIJNE 1979, BY SITE JHD TIME OF ENRDLUffiNT 



TIER I 



(0 
si 



Site 



Baltimore 
Number of Youths Enrolled 
* Assigned within 21 days 
\ Assigned in more than 56 days 
\ Never Assigned 

Average Days Pendin^^ 

Boston 



Number of Youths Enrolled 
\ Assigned within 21 days 

* Assigned in more than 56 days 
\ Never Assigned 

Average Days Pending 

Cincinnati 
Number of Youths Enrolled 

* Assigned within 21 days 

% Assigned in more than 56 days 
t Never Assigned 
Average Days Pending 
Denver 

Number of Youths Enrolled 

* Assigned within 21 days 

% Assigned in more than 56 days 
t Never Assigned 

Average Days Pending 

Detroit 
Number of Youths Enrolled 
t Assigned within 21 days 
\ Assigned in more than 56 days 
» Never Assigned 

Average Days Pending 

King-Snohaidsh 
Number of Youths Enrolled 
\ Assigned within 21 days 
\ Assigned in more than 56 days 
\ Never Assigned 
Average Days Pending 

Mississippi ~ 
Number of Youths Enrolled 
\ Assigned within 21 days 
% Assigned in more than 56 days 
% Never Assigned 
Average Days Pending 



Feb. -Aug. 

lS7a 



8,316 
19.4 
7.3 
4.7 
34.5 



5,229 
2.B 
55.5 
10.3 

85.5 



Sept. 
1978 



516 
21.5 
2.5 
l.fi 
29. L 



33:! 

7.5 
46.1 

9.3 
76.0 



2,678 
13.9 
38.5 
2.9 
55.8 



2,905 
24.3 
24.3 
18.1 
51.5 



4,507 
37.4 
27,0 
7.3 
46.9 



141 
14.8 
24.8 
6.4 
48.6 



Oct. 
1978 



617 
50.0 
2.3 
1.1 
31.0 



378 
5.7 
46.4 
10.6 
80.1 



145 

6.2 
31.0 

8.3 
49.4 



Tiae of Enrollment 



Nov. 
1978 



460 
44,7 
3.0 
2.0 
30.2 



252 
2.8 
59.5 
11.5 
81.6 



134 
9.6 
33.6 
8.2 
54.9 



255 
50.2 
6.3 
20.0 
25.5 



2D1 
19.4 
21.4 
11.4 
60.3 



2,607 
89.7 
1.2 
2.2 
8.7 



5,423 
94.1 
1.4 
1.1 
5.5 



76 
90.7 
0.0 
1.3 
6.2 



187 
50.3 
10.7 
20.3 
30.1 



310 
41.0 
15.8 
12.3 
44.0 



450 
93.4 
2.2 
1.6 
6.0 



175 
88.0 
2,3 
2.9 
10.0 



322 
91.0 

4.7 
1.2 
8.4 



159 
42.7 
13. B 
19.5 
33,3 



Dec, 
1978 



336 
IQ.l 
6.5 
4.8 
34.7 



217 
0.9 

44.7 
9.7 

72.6 



124 
15,4 
37.9 
1.6 
50.5 



250 
29.6 
42.4 
12.4 
64.4 



130 
39.3 
13.1 
16.9 
31.3 



162 
81.5 
1.9 
4.9 
12.0 



246 
91.1 
3.3 
2.4 
6.1 



85 
10.6 
71.8 

8.2 
81.1 



104 
78.9 
1.0 
5.8 

10.5 



170 
75.3 
9.4 
5.9 

17.7 



Jan. 
1979 



430 
8.8 
1.9 
3.5 

35.9 



343 
4.4 
32.7 
19.8 
60.9 



128 
24.2 
19.5 
3.9 
42.2 



156 
43.6 
12.2 
19.9 
30.8 



159 
20.7 
15.1 
6.9 
38.3 



184 
82.7 
1.6 
4.9 



322 
83.0 
8.4 
3.1 



Feb. 
1979 



326 
19.9 
15.3 
3.4 
35.6 



30? 
4.6 
41.7 
24.4 
73.2 



136 
22.8 
23.5 
7.4 
44.4 



124 
43.5 
4.8 
18.5 
24.4 



206 
35.3 
11.2 

9.4 
i2i 



89 
B4.2 
0.0 
6.7 



257 
78.3 
7.4 
7.0 
ILL 



March 
1979 



403 
35.0 
1.0 
9.2 
28.4 



463 
5.0 
47.7 
22.7 
69.3 



184 
16.2 
30.4 
5.4 
52.8 



April 
1979 



368 
31.2 
24.5 
6.3 
35.6 



240 
10.4 
11.7 
17.1 
36.4 



109 
37,7 
8.3 
12. B 



96 
13.5 
28.1 

3.1 
47.3 



289 
53.7 
5.5 
7.6 
MA. 



114 
63.4 
1.8 
0.9 

10.2 



289 
74.4 
11.1 

4.5 

J1L5 



102 
54.9 
2.9 
14.7 



May 
1979 



June 
1979 



590 
3.2 

12.7 
6.3 

44.5 



482 
48.7 
3.1 
23.0 
21.6 



278 
28.2 
4.0 
21.9 
27.0 



162 
13.5 
25.3 
4.9 
45.1 



370 
25.9 
0.8 
35.1 
26.5 

210 
18.5 
13.8 
8.6 
35.3 



356 
67.7 
4.5 
6.5 



116 
43.1 

3.4 
21.6 
JILL 



61 
47.5 

0.0 
50.8 



599 
84.1 
1.3 
7.2 



618 
87.9 
0.5 
7.3 



169 
86.4 
4.1 
4.1 



272 
74.6 
8.1 
6.6 
12.3 



161 
74.5 
0.0 
8.6 
10.; 



297 
89.2 
0.3 
4.7 



693 
89.7 
0.4 
3.8 
4.9 



748 
95.5 
0.1 
2.7 

Jul. 



ErJc'^"^'^ and NOTES: Refer to Table /[.p 



TABLE C-2 



ANALYSIS OF DAVS ELAPSED BEMEN ENROLMENT OF VCOTHS AND INITIAL ASSIGNMENT TO JOB OR TRAINING 
IN THE mmmm DEHONSTRATION through JUNE 1979, BV site and time of ENROLIffiNT 



TIER II 



Site 


Feb. -Aug. 
1978 


Sept. 
1978 


Oct. 
1978 


Nov. 
1978 


Dec. 
1978 


Tine of J 
Jan. 
1979 


Inrollroenl 
Feb. 
1979 


March 
1979 


April 
1979 


Hi,y 
1979 


June 
1979 


Feb. 1978- 


Alachua County 
Number of Youths Enrolled 

* Assigned within 21 days 

* Assigned in more than 56 days 
1 Never Assigned 

Average Days Pending^ 


242 

91.8 
6.2 
0.0 

16.9 


10 

90.0 
0.0 
0.0 
7.3 


12 
100.0 
0.0 
0.0 
9.6 


4 

100.0 
0.0 
0.0 ■ 
4.3 


9 

23.2 
t'.O 
0.0 

22.2 


2 

100.0 
0.0 
0.0 
7.5 


25 

92.0 
0.0 
0.0 

11.2 


7 

85.8 
0.0 
0.0 

12.5 


12 
100.0 
0.0 
0.0 
18.1 


1 

100.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


1 

n.o 

0.0 
100.0 
0.0 


June 1979 

325 
90.1 

4.0 

0.3 
15.7 


Albuquerque 
Number of Youths Enrolled 
% Assigned within 21 days 
% Assigned in more than 56 days 
I Never Assigned 
Average Days Pending 


444 

69.6 
2.9 
0.2 

14.8 


89 

98.9 
0.0 
1.1 
5.8 


30 

96.7 
3.3 
0.0 
7.4 


14 

85.7 
7.1 
0.0 

11.9 


6 

83.4 
0.0 
0.0 
9.7 


39 

94.8 
0.0 
5.1 
4.3 


43 

93.1 
2.3 
2.3 
7.1 


25 

88.0 
0.0 
4.0 
7.1 


1 

25 

96.0 
0.0 
4.0 
4.8 


14 

92.8 
0.0 
0.0 
4.4 


50 

92.0 
0.0 
6.0 
1.7 


779 
91.6 

£ 

L? 
10.9 


Berkeley 
Number of Youths Enrolled 
\ Assigned within 21 days 
% Assigned in more than 56 days 
« Never Assigned 
Average Days Pending 


626 

22.5 

22.4 

12.0 

47.7 


27 

29.6 
7.4 
7.4 

30.8 

— 


59 
10.2 
15.3 
15.3 
40.1 


39 

18.0 
25.6 
15.4 
48.0 


31 

22.6 
19.4 
9.7 

4!i.8 


50 

4.0 
30.0 
24.0 
61.7 


29 

3.4 
24.1 
34.5 
68.5 


14 

21.4 
14.3 
14.3 
35.3 


8 

37.5 
0.0 
50.0 
11.8 


23 

56.7 
4.3 
13.0 
20.7 


63 

23.7 
0.0 
58.7 
24.0 


969 
21.3 
19 B 
Ifi.B 
46.2 


Dayton 

Number of Youths Enrolled 
\ Assigned within 21 days 
\ Assigned in more than 56 days 
% Never Assigned 
Average Days Pending 


49 

67.3 
2.0 
0.0 

18.0 


3 

56.7 
0.0 
0.0 

11.0 


0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


6 

33.3 
15.7 
33.3 
48.3 


4 

25.0 
0.0 
25.0 
34.3 


1 

100.0 
0.0 
0.0 
7.0 


1 

100.0 
0.0 
0.0 
5.0 


50.0 
0.0 
0.0 

22.0 


3 

100.0 
0.0 
0.0 
8.7 


0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


1 

100.0 

0.0 
2.0 


70 

64.3 

4.3 
19.3 


Hillsborough 
Number of Youths Enrolled 
\ Assigned within 21 days 
% Assigned in more than 56 days 
% Never Assigned 
Average Days Pending 


122 

51.7 
5.7 
0.0 

24.2 


8 

50.0 
12.5 
0.0 
38.4 


5 

80.0 
0.0 
0.0 

15.6 


12 

75.0 
0.0 
0.0 

12.0 


9 

55.5 
11. 1«' 

0.0 
21.2 


10 

70.0 
0.0 
0.0 

19.4 


5 

60.0 
20.0 
0.0 
23.4 


10 

70.0 
0.0 
0.0 

18.2 


4 

75.0 
0.0 
0.0 

14.5 


11 

63.7 
0 0 
9.1 

19.9 


7 

57.2 

u.u 

14.3 
14.0 


203 
57.2 

1.0 
22.4 


Monterey 
Number of Youths Enrolled 
\ Assigned within 21 days 
\ Assigned in more than 56 days 

Average Days Pendina 
New York 


105 
57.3 
8.6 
10.3 
33.7 


13 

84.7 
7.7 
7.7 

24.3 


22 

90.9 
0.0 
0.0 
9.9 


11 

91.0 
0.0 
0.0 

11.5 


2 

50.0 
0.0 
0.0 

36.0 


4 

75.0 
0.0 
0.0 
13.3 


9 

88.9 
0.0 
0.0 
9.0 


11 

54.6 
18.2 
9.1 
30.4 


3 

66.6 
0.0 
0.0 

16.3 


6 

66.6 
0.0 
16.7 
15.0 


10 

90.0 
0.0 
0.0 
6.9 


276 
65.3 
6.9 
8.0 
27.3 


Number of Youths Enrolled 
* Assigned within 21 days 
4 Assigned in more than 56 days 
» Never Assigned 
Average Days Pending 


437 

75.5 
2.1 
2.5 

21.5 


49 

83.5 
2.0 
4.1 

11.3 


43 

88.4 
0.0 
7.0 
8.2 


76 

81.6 
7.9 
3.9 

20.6 


63 

63.5 
7.9 
3.2 

24.7 


32 

59.4 
12.5 
9.4 
28.3 


40 

17.5 
22.5 
5.0 
46.7 


30 

10.0 
3.3 1 
6.7 i 

39.0 1 


34 

20.5 
32.4 
5.9 
48.9 


41 

19.5 
22.0 
7.3 
40.0 


29 

24,1 
3.4 

0.0 
30.1 


874 
64.3 
6,4 

24.6 
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TABLE C-2 continued 



Time of Enrolkent 



Site 


Feb. -Aug. 
1978 


Sept. 

1978 


Oct. 

1978 


Nov. 
1978 


Dec. 
1978 


Jan. 
1979 


Feb. 

1979 


March 
1979 


April 
1979 


Hay 
1979 


June 
1979 


Feb. 1978- 

June 1979 


Philadelphia 
Nuniber of Youths Enrolled 
» Assigned within 21 days 
\ Assigned in iore than 56 days 
\ Never Assigned 
Average Days Pending 


250 
96.4 
0.4 
2.4 
1.1 


0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


5 

100.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


5 

100.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.4 


21 

95.2 
0.0 
0.0 
1.8 


7 

100.0 
0.0 
0.0 
1.3 


16 
100.0 
0.0 
0.0 
5.1 


22 
100.0 
0.0 
0.0 
4.3 


8 

100.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.9 


9 

100.0 
0.0 
0.0 
2,4 


10 
100.0 
0.0 
0.0 
2.8 


353 
97.2 
0.3 
1.7 
1.5 


Steuben County 
Number of Youths Enrolled 
\ Assigned within 21 days 
1 Assigned in more than 56 days 
\ Never Assigned 
Average Days Pending 


119 
76.4 
13.4 

5.9 
27.0 


32 

90.7 
6.3 
3.1 

16.6 


16 
100.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.6 


13 

92.3 
0.0 
7.7 
2.4 


9 

100.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.8 


11 
100.0 
0.0 
L.O 
0.3 


8 

75.0 
12.5 
0.0 
1B.9 


4 

100.0 
0.0 
0.0 
4.3 


5 

100.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.2 


13 

92.3 
0.0 
0.0 
3.4 


20 

85.0 
5.0 
5.0 

10.6 


250 
84.8 
8.0 
4.0 
15.7 


Syracuse 
Nuaiber of Youths Enrolled 

* Assigned within 21 days 

* Assigned in more than 56 days 
t Never Assigned 

Average Days Pending 


885 
29.6 
21.8 

2.7 
40.0 


79 
0.0 

27.8 
6.3 

51.6 


78 

23.1 
17.9 
6.4 

'iO.S 


37 

29.7 
21.6 
10.8 
39.6 


30 

20.0 
13.3 
10.0 
37.9 


38 
2.6 
23.7 
10.5 
60.1 


27 

25.9 
11.1 
3.7 
35.7 


55 

21.9 
12.7 
12.7 
33.0 


59 

18.7 
28.8 
10.2 
47.3 


71 

8.4 
36.6 
21.1 
51.6 


82 
7.3 
1.2 
19.5 
33.4 


1,441 
23.5 
21.1 
6.2 
41.2 


SOURCE and NOTES: Refer to Table 4»2 
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TABI£ C-3 



MEDIAN MD 



AVERAGE NUMBER OF ms ASSIGNED PER WORK SPONSOR IN m ENTITKHBNT DEMONSTRATION 
AT THE END OP JULY 1979, BY SITE AND WPE OF WOPK SPONSOR 



TIER I 



I 

10 
I 



SOURCE: Tabulati«i8 of Monthly Perfomnce Report data in the Youth Entltle^nt Deinonstration Infomtion 



System. 



Type of Sponsor 


Youth Activity 


Baltimore 


, Boston 


Clnclnnjtl 


Denver 


Detroit 


Snchjnlah 


MississiDpi 


Total 


Public 


Number o£ Active Sponsors** 


83 


77 


142 


38 


131 


14C 


189 


Tier I 

800 


Educational 
Institutions 


Median i! Youths Per Sponsor 


3 


X 


1 

i 


1 


2 


1 


4 


2 




Average » Youths Per Sponsor 


12.6 


2.3 


2,1 




4.2 


2.6 


8.7 


5.2 


Other 


Numoer of Active Sponsors 


141 


288 


79 


115 


113 


230 


436 


1,402 


Public 
Agencies 


Median * Youths Per Sponsor 


3 


•) 


1 

I 


1 


2 


1 


2 


2 




Average K Youths Per Sponsor 


14.7 


4.4 


2.2 




4.2 


2.0 


3.6 


4.5 




Number of Active Sponsors 


289 


433 


All 


iUb 


220 


2'!9 


102 


1,670 


Non-Proflt 
Organizations'^ 


Median 1 Youths Per Sponsor 


3 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 




Average 11 Youths Per Sponsor 


5.4 


2.9 


3.4 


2.1 


2.4 


1.' 


4.5 


3.2 




Number of Active Sponsors 


3B1 


342 


119 


159 


522 


82 


415 


2,020 


For-profit 
Ooopanles 


Median t Youths Per Sponsor 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




Average Youths Per Sponsor 


2.7 


1.6 


1.6 


1.5 


2.1 


1.2 


1,5 


1.9 



of '^IT: ^'^^'^^^ ' ' '''''' °^ ^"titl™^"^ rm.str,tLon during the hst pay period 

m 1979. , .or^ sponsor is an organ.ation/cc^any/agenc, where youths are placed (employed) while in the Entitlement t^^rZ^^^^ 

"a sponsor is considered to be "active" if a youth worked there in the pay period in question. 

Wprofit Organizations include private and parochial schools. 
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V? 

.4. 



MEDIAN AND 



AVERAGE NUMBER OP ms ASSIGNED PER WORK SP&1S0R IN THE ENTITLEMENT DEHONSTRATICN 
AT THE Era OF JULY 1979, BY SITE AND OF WOE SPONSOR 

TIER II 



I 

10 

I 



Type of Sponsor 


Youth Activity 


Alachua 
County 


Albu- 
querque 


Berkeley 


Dayton 


Hills- 
borough 


Monterey 


New 
York 


Phila- 
delphia 


Steuben 
County 


Syracuse 


Total 
Tier II 


Public 


Number of Active Sponsors^ 


14 


30 


22 


2 




7 

1 


1 


1 


3 


6 


86 


Educational 
Institutions 


rjcuicui ft 1UUUI9 rcx oponoQi 


I. 


•J 
J 


2 


1 


0 


1 


1 


3 


5 


2 


2 




Average J vouthB Per Sponsor 


3.9 


4.8 


5.4 


1.5 


0.0 


1.7 


1.0 


3.0 


17.3 


8.5 


5.1 


Other 


•M)er of Active Sponsors 


14 


23 


26 


1 


3 


q 






I 


28 


128 


Public 
Agencies 


FK'jjiQii If luuum rci opv^noor 


1 
1 


A 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


3 


17 




2 




Average # Youths Per Sponsor 


3.3 


5.7 


7.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.6 


5.9 


2.3 


23.0 


2.5 


4.8 


Non-profit 


NuBiber of Active Sponsors 


2 


5 


67 


10 


18 


3 


54 


23 


1 


47 


230 


Organiratioiis'' 


Hwlian i Youths Pe ; Sponsor 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 




1 




Averftge # Youths Per Sponsor 


2,0 


1.6 


1.9 


1.7 


1.2 


1.7 


3.4 


1.8 


1.0 


2.1 


2.2 


For-profit 


NuEb^ar of Active Sponsors 


2 


0 


6 


1 


39 


43 


100 


36 


0 


62 


289 


Ccinpaniea 


Medlm § Yowths Per Sponsor 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 




1 




Average ! Youths Per Sponsor 


l.S 


0,0 


1.7 


1.0 


1.2 


1.3 


1.9 


1.8 


0.0 


2.1 


i.7 



SODRCE: Tabulations of Monthly Perfomance Report data in the Youth Entitlement Deuonstration Infoiiiatlon System. 

"'^Sj The dsta cover all reported job activity in the 10 Tier II sites of the Youth Entitlement Demonstration during the last pay period 
Of July 1979. A work sponsor is an organization/company/agency where youths are placed (employed) while in the Entitlement D«n«nstration. 



A sponsor is considered to be "active" if a youth worked there in the pay period in question. 

b 

Non-profit Organizations include private and parochial schools. 
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TABLE C-5 



DISTMBUTION OF ENTITLEMENT JOB HOURS IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR 
TROUGH AUGUST 1979, BY SITE AND SPONSOR INDUSTRY 



I 

in 
I 



Site 



TIER I 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Cincinnati 
Denver 
Detroit 

King-Snohomish 
Mississippi 

TOTAL TIER I 



TIER II 
Alachua County 
Albuquerque 
Berkeley 
Dayton 

Hillsborough 
Monterey 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Steuben County 
Syracuse 

TOTAL TIER II 



TOTAL DEHONSTR.WION 



Total 
Job Hours 
in the 
Private Sector 



774,857 
711,569 
234,445 
484,047 
9^7,659 
,018 
506,199 

3,774,794 



9,140 
0 

9,507 
2,B14 
72,767 
80,225 
117,971 
90,413 
0 

130,118 
512,955 



b 



b 



4,287,749 



Agriculture, 
Forestry, 
Fishing 



0.1 
0.2 
0.9 
1.1 
0.2 
2.7 
8.3 

1.5 



0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.7 
0.0 
0.0 

0.0 

0.1 



1.3 



Percentage Distribution of Private Sector Job Hours, by Sponsor Industry 



Construction 



0.9 
2.4 
0.5 
5.5 
0.6 
4.9 
1.2 

1.8 



0.0 

0.0 
7.2 
5.3 
2.2 
0.0 
0.5 

1.5 

1.6 



l.B 



Manu- 
facturing 



7.1 

8.8 
13.4 
17.8 

7.4 
10.1 

4.0 

8.9 



5.2 

11. ( 
26.0 
67.1 
6.1 
2.2 
47.2 

10.0 

22.3 



10.5 



Transp,, 
Conrnun., 

Utilities 



3.1 
2.3 
1.9 
5.9 
2.7 
1.9 
0.5 

2.8 



7.2 

22.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.6 
0.1 

10.4 

1.9 
3.0 



Wholesale 
s Retail 
Trade 



45.4 
35.9 
40.8 
31.4 
48.4 
28.9 
69.6 

45.3 



Finance, 
Insurance, 
Real Estate 



2.8 



57.0 

20.2 
56.8 
15.1 
56.0 
63.6 
18.9 

46.8 

44.0 



45.1 



5.0 
20.6 
7.3 
6.2 
4.8 
4.6 
2.4 

8.0 



6.3 

0.0 
0.0 
0.9 
0.1 
5.6 
15.7 

13.8 

7.8 



Services 



,17.4 
29.8 
35.2 
32.1 
35.8 
46.8 
13.9 

31.7 



8.0 



24.3 

46.4 
0.0 
11.6 
24.3 
28.5 
7.3 

25.0 

21.2 



30.5 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Monthly Performance Report data in the Youth Entitlement Deiranstration Information System. 

NOTES: The data cover all reported job activity for work sponsors (eitployers) in the private, for-profit sector in the 17 sites of 
the Youth Entitlement Demonstration during the period fron March 1978 through August 1979. 

Percentage distributions may not add exactly to 100.0 because of rounding. 

'industrial categories are based on the divisional groupings of the Standard Industrial Classification Manual (SIC) , published 
by the Executive Office of the president, office of Management and Budget, in 1972. 



Albuquerque and Steuben County had no private sector vork activity. 
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APPENDIX D 



MDRC REPORTS ON THE ENTITLGMHINT DEMONSTRATION 
SCHEDULE FOR FORTHCOMING RESEARCH REPORTS 



REPORT 

The Quality of Work in 
Youth Entitlement 



Report on In-Program 
Impacts Through 
September 1979 

Private Sector Partic- 
ipation in Youth 
Entitlement 

The Implementation of 
Youth Entitlement in 
Rural Areas 



An Analysis of Program 
Enrichments in the Youth 
Entitlement Demons t ra- 
tion 

A Report on the Youth 
Entitlement Wage 
Subsidy Variation 
Experiment 

The Impacts of Youth 
Entitlement on Local 
Labor Markets 

A Final Report on 
Program Implementation 

Report on In-Program 
and Post-Program Impacts 
Through September 1980 

A Final Report on In-Pro- 
gram and Post-Program 
Impacts 

A Summary Report on the 
Youth Entitlement 
Demonstration 



ISSUES COVERED 

ft Assessment of the nature 
and quality of the jobs 
provided 

• Participation rates 
0 Employment impacts 

• Schooling Impacts 

• Issues of private sector 
Involvement in the 

demons i ration 

• Implement at ion and 
participation issues 
In Mississippi and 
selected Tier II sites 

« Implement at ion, part ic- 
ipation and impact 
issues in the delivery 
of Enrichment programs 

• Impact of varying wage 
subsidy levels on private 
sector participation 



• Effects on local youth 
unemployment 

• Displacement issues 

® Implementation issues 

• Cos t issues 

a Employment impacts 
« Schoolia3 impacts 



• Employment impacts 

• Schooling impacts 



• Impact issues 

• Implement at ion Issues 

• Cost issues 



DATE 
May, 1980 

August, 1980 

August, 1980 

October, 1980 



March, 1981 



April, 1981 



April, 1981 

June, 1981 
July, 1981 

July, 1982 

August, 1982 
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PUBLISHED REPORTS 
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Opportunity for a Future: The Youth Entitlement Program o March, 1978. 

The Youth Entitlement Demonstration Program: A Summary Report on the 
Start-up Period of the Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects 
January-June , 1978 . January, 1979 . 

Schooling and Work Among Youth from Low-Income Households: A Baseline 
Report from the Entitlement Demonstration . April , 1979 

The Youth Entitlement Demonstration: An Interim Report on Program 
Implementation . April, 1979 . 

A Preliminary Estimate of the Impact of Youth Entitlement on School 
Behavior . October, 1979 . 

The Youth Entitlement Demonstration: A Second Interim Report on Program 
Implementation . March , 1980 . 



31 
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